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THE GREAT ETHIOPIAN TRAP. 


A SEQUEL TO THE GREAT AFRICAN MYSTERY. 


Exactty a year has elapsed this 
month since I confided to the read- 
ers of this Magazine, and therefore 
to the more prominent members of 
her Majesty’s Government, the se- 
crets of a great political mystery 
in Africa, which at that critical 
ae was perplexing the wisest 

eads in Europe. My conviction 
of the enormous value of those 
revelations is my justification for 
now continuing them ; for I may 
venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that the triumphant 
success which has since attended 
Albinian arms and Albinian diplo- 
macy in Ethiopia, was due to the 
timely information then imparted, 
and to the totally erroneous infer- 
ences which were drawn from it. 
If this be not the case, then I would 


boldly ask, To what are we to attri- 


bute the total change which the 

policy of her Majesty’s Government 

underwent last year in the month 

of July with regard to the affairs 

of Ethiopia? And if there never 

was any mystery about the compli- 
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cations in that country at all, then 
how are we to account for the fact 
that they have, so far, resulted in 
a manner totally unexpected by 
everybody? And I would here 
venture to call attention to this 
remarkable circumstance in con- 
nection with the events which 
have transpired within the past 
year—that none of the actors con- 
cerned in this singular drama would 
have done what they did if they 
could have foreseen what would 
happen if they did it. Who, for 
instance, can suppose that Ethiop 
would have defied all Europe, if he 
could have anticipated that as the 
final consequence of his audacity he 
would have been sent to pass the 
remaining years of his life in exile 
in the lovely isle of Taprobane? 
Again, had not the Mogul of Sel- 
jukia been more mystified than 
most people by the Great African 
Mystery, it is certain that instead 
of refusing to send an army to 
co-operate with that of Albinia 
when he was invited to do so, he 
A 
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would have eagerly jumped at an 
opportunity of asserting his sove- 
reign rights and jointly occupying 
Ethiopia with Albinia. 

As for the Gallician Chamber of 
Deputies and the late Government 
of Monsieur d’Effraycinay, the 
have never ceased reproaching eac 
other on the short-sighted bungling 
which has had the effect of virtu- 
ally expelling them from Ethiopia, 
and of handing over the 2dminis- 
tration of that country to Albinia. 
The same may be said of Latinia 
and her Government, who now per- 
ceive, when it is too late, what a 
splendid chance they lost for acquir- 
ing a position in Africa which would 
fully compensate for Gallinian ag- 
gression in Carthagia, if they had 
only joined Albinia when they were 
invited to do so. Even the wily 
Muascovian and the astute Prince 
Quizmarck failed to fathom the 
mystery, and were out in their 
calculations, or the former would 
never have taken part in a confer- 
ence which resulted only in advan- 
tage to Albinia ; and the latter was 
firmly persuaded that the Ethiopian 
questions could never be settled 
without Gallinia and Albinia com- 
ing to loggerheads. But it is evi- 
dent, by their own admissions and 
their vain attempts to reconcile past 
profession with present practice, 
that nobody was more complete- 
ly bewildered, deceived, and en- 
snared in the toils of this great 
gg | than Mr Sadstone and 
his colleagues. How little did 
they imagine when they assured 
Europe that the effect of their 
policy would be to restore the 
status quo in Ethiopia, that it 
would lead to the abolition of the 
Albinio-Gallinian Board of Con- 
trol, and to a military occupation 
which must last indefinitely, if 
they are not to withdraw their 
forces until the Ethiopians have 
- completed their political educa- 


pect ; but perfid 


tion, and have learnt to govern 
the country with purity and jn. 
telligence by means of the Libera] 
institutions with which it has been 
endowed ! 

From all which it must be q 
parent, that the “great African 
mystery ” has been nothing more 
or less than a huge trap, in 
which everybody who has had 
anything to do with it has been 
caught. And it must be a great 
consolation. to Mr Sadstone and 
his colleagues to reflect, that if 
they have tumbled headlong into 
an utterly false position, and have 
pursued a policy which has landed 
them where they least expected, 
they are in the same boat with 
everybody else who was in an 
way mixed up with the affair. tt 
would be better, therefore, to ac. 
knowledge this openly and frankly, 
and not to attempt to persuade 
the Cabinets of Europe, who are 
all more or less disgusted with 
their own failures, that the Albin- 
ian Government has kept its pro. 
mises in regard to Ethiopia, and 
that the status quo ante remains 
unchanged. For this is a feat 
which even the unrivalled rhetori- 
cal and casuistical powers of Mr 
Sadstone will fail to accomplish, 
and it is of the utmost consequence 
that no appearance of disingenu- 
ousness should attach to the policy 
of so eminent a moralist—as the 
cause of political virtue and good 
faith might thereby sustain a seri- 
ous injury at the hands of those 
who on their accession to office 
specially constituted themselves 
their guardians. Nobody can 
blame people for their stupidity, 
though when it turns to their own 
advantage it must be always sus- 
is a vice from 
which Albinia has always been 
specially exempt—indeed there is 
a Gallinian saying to that effect. 

It is only to be expected that 
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all the different individuals, whe- 
ther they be crowned heads, Prime 
Ministers, Cabinet Ministers, or 
military adventurers, who have 
been caught in the Ethiopian trap, 
should be scheming how to escape 
from it, and as their projects to 
this end must necessarily partake 
of a more or less confidential char- 
acter, I felt that the case was one 
eminently adapted to the application 
of the “Journalists’ Telephone,” 
or “patent American eavesdrop- 
per,” the more especially as most of 
those who are in the scrape are en- 
deavouring to get out of it, at the ex- 
pense of somebody else : a general 
revelation therefore ofsecret motives 
and designs cannot but be highly 
opportune, if it tends to produce 
bad blood between the various par- 
ties thus engaged in plotting against 
each other to their own advantage. 
I shall have the additional satis- 
faction of feeling that I am only 
thereby fulfilling my legitimate 
vocation as a journalist. It is 
but natural that in that capacity I 
should have my sympathies and my 
antipathies, and that I should deal 
tenderly with those who enlist the 
first, and severely with those for 
whom I entertain the last. For 
instance, there are several conver- 
sations which I have overheard 
between Ethiop and his friends 
in regard to the exact scope and 
meaning of the word “ parole,” and 
of the consequences which might 
ensue from breaking it, which, out 
of consideration for the exiled 
group, I refrain from repeating ; 
but there was one which it seemed 
to me was of sufficient interest to 
report. Ethiop was sitting one 
day with his friend Sammy Sammy, 
—whom rumor holds responsible 
for a good deal of bloody work in 
the chief commercial city of Ethi- 
opia,—under a cocoa-nut tree, on 
the border of the lake which once 
laved the walls of the old Dutch fort- 
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ress in the chief town of Taprobane. 
And as he looked across the water, 
his eyes rested sadly on the flag of 
Albinia, which fluttered above the 
residence of the representative of 
the power Albinia. : 

“Oh, Ethiop,” remarked Sammy 
Sammy, with a sigh, “ what a mis- 
take we made when, putting our 
trust in European jealousy and the 
beard »f the Prophet, we thought 
we could defy that flag !” 

“ God is , sng & replied Ethiop. 
“Why indulge in vain regrets? 
It is better to bow to kismet, and 
await the next opportunity, when 
we may profit by our recent ex- 

erience. 

“ What a pity,” resumed Sammy 
Sammy, “that your dear friend 
the former Governor of Taprobane 
no longer fills that high office ! 
How useful he might be to us 
now !” 

“ Oh Sammy,” rejoined his com- 
panion, who seemed to possess a 
stronger moral fibre than his less 
celebrated friend, “ why not take 
the gifts that Allah provides you, 
and be thankful for them! How 
happy our lot is in comparison to 
what we expected it would have 
been! Here we dwell in peace 
and security,—our nostrils regaled 
by the odoriferous breezes which 
lene through these spicy groves, 
our eyes delighted by a luxuriance 
of vegetation unknown in our own 
country, and our ears soothed by 
the banging of the distant washer- 
man as he beats to pieces the 
clothes of the accursed Ghiaour 
upon the hard flat stones. Such 
sights and sounds lull the senses 
and conduce to keif. Moreover, 
are we not free to come and go, 
within the limits of this isle, as 
fancy leads us? May we not plot 
and intrigue as we list, without 
fear of interruption? No watch is 
kept over our visitors, no spy dogs 
our footsteps, nosuspicion attaches 
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to our proceedings ; we enjoy the 
respect and esteem of society, such 
as it is, and our emissaries travel 
openly to and fro without fear of 
let or hindrance. Ha! whom have 
we here?” 

As he spoke there approached 
a small wiry man, whose turban 
and flowing garb indicated that he 
was not a native of the isle. 

“By Allah! our faithful Ali,” 
exclaimed Ethiop, in an excited 
tone. “How rapidly he has done 
his work! I did not expect him 
for another month. Peace be with 
you, O faithful servant of the true 
cause! your presence delights my 
eyes. Whence come you last ? ” 

“From Ormuzd,” answered the 
new-comer, with many oriental ex- 
pressions of respect, and profuse 
salutations, seating himself by the 
side of the two Ethiopians. “I 
entered the deserts of El Yemen 
from the Albinian stronghold which 
they occupy, near the mouth of the 
sea they call red, and was present 
at many engagements between the 
tribes and the forces of the Mogul— 
for, as you know, the province has 
long been in a state of insurrection, 
and the results of the attempts to 
suppress it have been kept secret ; 
but praise be to Allah, owing to 
the difficult nature of the country, 
the Seljukian troops suffer terri- 
bly, and I succeeded in inspiring 
many powerful sheikhs with cour- 
age by the magic of your name—for 
they do not believe that you are 
the prisoner of Albinia but her 
ally, and have left Ethiopia in 
cnler to render them more effec- 
tual assistance in the way of sup- 
plying them with arms and muni- 
tions of war. And thence I went 
to the Holy City of the Prophet, 
where I found our secret organiza- 
tion growing more powerful every 
day, and men’s minds full of hope 
and eager for the hour when the 
proclamation is to be made, and 


the banner to be raised round 
which all true believers are pre- 
to rally. And from thence 

went into the interior, to the 
mountain of Shammal, and saw 
the great sheikh, the son of 
Reschid, and he has healed the 
tribal feuds, and has completed 
his preparations for war, and 
only awaits the signal. And g0 
I passed through to the Eastern 
Gulf, and everywhere your Ex. 
cellency’s name was celebrated, and 
everywhere men’s minds are pre- 
ared, and it needs but to be 
nown that the Champion of the 
Faith, the Restorer of Islam, has 
landed in Hedjazia, for the whole 
country to rise like one man, and 
then Inshallah ! the flag of the Pro- 
= will once more be borne aloft 

y hands worthy to hold it.” 

I shrink from reporting any fur- 
ther details of this conversation, 
partly because they would not be 
understood by the majority of my 
readers, and partly because I do 
not think it would be fair to 
Ethiop and Sammy and Ali. I 
have merely revealed thus much 
in order that the Mogul of Sel- 
jukia should not be left in total 
ignorance as to the nature of the 
events which are likely to transpire 
before long in certain parts of his 
dominions ; and indeed it is one of 
the peculiarities of the great Ethio- 
pian trap, that almost everybody 
who has been caught in it, except 
the Mogul himself, seems to think 
that the only chance of escape lies 
in an attack upon the Sceljukian 
empire, in one form or other. 

Take as an illustration the next 
conversation which I overheard be- 
tween M. de Pollydoff, who repre- 
sents his imperial master in the 
City of the Golden Crescent, and 
General Friskywitch, as they were 
gliding over the smooth waters ina 
caigue. The General had just come 
from his post in Vaninia to talk 
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over matters, because many things 
can be so much better said than 
written. 

«“ What a mistake it was,” re- 
marked M. de Pollydoff, with a 
sigh, “my not arriving here last 
ear until the Ethiopian Confer- 
ence had come so nearly to a close, 
that it was quite impossible for 
me, with the best intentions in the 
world, to throw an apple of dis- 
cord amid the representatives of 
the Great Powers, and so to form 
a combination by which we could 
have thwarted Albinia. However, 
it is no use crying over spilt 
milk. The mischief is done, and 
her army and her free institutions 
are in Ethiopia, but it is impos- 
sible that we can allow such a 
state of things to exist without 
finding our compensation some- 
where. And I[ think we know 
where to ‘look for it. From what 
you tell me, the Vaninians seem 
to be gradually finding out who 
are their true friends,;—eh, my 
General ? ” 

“They clung to Albinia as long 
as they could,” replied the General. 
“She had made such fine promises 
about the introduction of reforms, 
as it was a treaty stipulation which 
she was bound to see enforced’; and 
a great splash was made when a 
number of Albinian military con- 
suls were sent out to Asiatic Sel- 
jukia, who were to work wonders ; 
and questions were asked in the 
Albinian Parliament ; and Vanin- 
ian agents went to the chief city 
of Albinia and agitated ; and suc- 
cessive Albinian ambassadors have 
never ceased to press upon Sel- 
jukia the importance of reform in 
Vaninia ; and the Seljukian Gov- 
ernment has been profuse in its 
promises, but they have never 
come to anything. Until now the 
Vaninians are quite disheartened, 
and they say that when it comes 
to promising and not performing, 


the Albinian Government is quite 
as bad as the Seljukian, and 
that the one is no more to be 
trusted than the other. So now 
they have turned to us, and I have 
promised them, that if they will 
rise and attack some Moslem vil- 
lage in such a way as to bring on 
a general Vaninian massacre, our 
imperial master engages to annex 
all those who have not been pre- 
viously massacred, even though it 
involves a war with Seljukia, as it 
did in the case of Danubia.” 
“That was a very safe and pro- 
er promise to make, my General. 
Why don’t they do it ?” 

“Well, your Excellency, there 
seems to be a lack of patriotism ; 
they have been plotting and re- 
volting on a very small scale, but 
they all want to be annexed, and 
none of them massacred. Now as 
annexation without the prelimin- 
ary massacre is impossible, it causes 
a slight temporary hitch. It is 
one, however, which I am taking 
measures to overcome.” 

“Do so, my dear General,” re- 
sponded his Excellency, “and you 
may be sure of my eternal grati- 
tude and that of my imperial 
master. Impress upon these poor 
oppressed people the necessity, 
when great ends are to be at- 
tained, of a moderate amount of 
self-sacrifice. And do not delay 
longer than you can possibly help, 
for I am informed that the Gal- 
linians are intriguing actively in 
Pheenicia, and have their eye upon 
the Land of Promise and the Holy 
Places, upon which, as you must be 
well aware, our eye has also been 
fixed for many years past; for is 
not ours the true faith, and the 
Gallinian religion only a bastard 
imitation thereof ? The annexation © 
of Vaninia is the first step to the 
annexation of Pheenicia, and that 
still more interesting region to 
which so many sacred promises are 
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attached. From which you will 
. see, my General, that it is a pious 
act to allow Vaninians to be massa- 
cred, and even to arrange a massa- 
cre for them, if by so doing we are 
brought nearer the goal of our 
most holy aspirations, and are at 
the same time enabled to threaten 
the Albinian position in Ethiopia 
and their communications with 
Hind.” So General Friskywitch 
received his instructions and re- 
turned to his post ; and the result 
of my observations in Vaninia led 
me to believe that the catastrophe 
so ardently desired by M. de Polly- 
doff in the interests of his country 
and his religion cannot be very 
much longer postponed. 

As I listened to the first words 
of the next conversation which 
was conveyed to my ear through 
my telephone, I was much struck 
by the fact that it opened with the 
same sentence as the two previous 
ones, and this turned out to be the 
case with several that I overheard 
afterwards. Upon all occasions 
the speakers began by acknowledg- 
ing that the difficult position in 
which the great Ethiopian trap had 
placed them was due to their own 
mistakes. Thus, when I turned 
my instrument upon M. Vircini, 
the Latinian Prime Minister, who 
was sitting in a balcony in the 
Pincian city, talking to one of his 
colleagues, I was prepared to hear 
him begin, “I never cease regret- 
ting that mistake we made, caro 
mio, in not instantly acceptin 
Albinia’s offer of joint naval “a 
military operations in Ethiopia, 
after Gallinia had declined. hat 
a position we should have been in 
now,—with our Latinian army of 

occupation quartered for an indefi- 
nite time in Kahira, and our joint 
commissioner helping the Earl of 
Noduffer to invent a constitution 
for Ethiopia, and drawing up ex- 
haustive reports on its affairs ! The 


fact was, that I was so mortal] 

afraid of offending Quizmarck, that, 
entre nous, I was completely par- 
alysed—and so, for the matter of 
that, were you ; but we should have 
remembered that the great Count 
to whom Latinia owes her unity 
did not shrink thirty years ago 
from a far more daring venture,” 

“ E vero,” replied his colleague, 
“it was a piece of unaccountable 
weakness on our part; but it is 
useless regretting it,—the question 
is now, What can we do to repair 
the mistake? What news have 
you from Cyrenia? What with 
the Gallinians holding Carthagia 
on one side of that province, and 
Ethiopia occupied by the Albinians 
on the other, we run the risk of 
being squeezed off the Barbary 
coast altogether, unless we act 
ne Would it not be possi- 

le to get up an outbreak of some 
sort, which might warrant a bom- 
bardment ?” 

“Our consul got himself insulted 
by a Moslem soldier the other day, 
as you know, in the hope that 
something would come of it ; but 
it was clumsily managed, and the 
Seljukian Government saw what 
we were driving at, and made a 
profuse apology, although by rights 
the apology should have come from 
us. After all, I should like to 
manage it in some other way ; 
there is a want of originality about 
a third bombardment on the same 
coast. I hear there is a very dis- 
affected feeling against the Seljn. 
kians among the tribes in the inte- 
rior. Although they are fanatic 
Moslems, I am not without hope 
that they would consent to receive 
assistance from us, in order to get 
rid of their present rulers; the 
difficulty would be, in case of their 
success, to prevent a general mas- 
sacre, in which case all our Latinian 
subjects would be sacrificed.” 

“Of course, if the annexation 
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of the country could be managed 
without the preliminary massacre, 
it would be far more desirable ; 
and, in any case, the victims should 
be Christians of some other nation- 
ality. It has occurred to me that 
as Gallinia has undoubtedly designs 
on this province, we might work up 
the fanatical element in the interior 
against her, and assume the rdle of 
rotectors.” 

“For the moment she has her 
hands too full to think of Cyrenia,” 
rejoined Vircini ; “ but I sincerely 
trust that what with Pheenicia, 
and Nigritia, and Malagasia, and 
Cathay, she will soon be in a posi- 
tion sufficiently vulnerable to sat- 
isfy even Quizmarck, and that he 
will leave us with our hands a 
little more free than he did in this 
Ethiopian business. It was a poor 
consolation when he put us into 
that hole, totell us that we might 
relieve our feelings by abusing the 
Albinians in our newspapers.” 

“Well, we have got the triple 
alliance now,” rejoined the other ; 
“but, per Bacco, I am puzzled to 
know whether that will have the 
effect, so far as France is concerned, 
of leaving our hands more free or 
tying us up more tightly.” 

I listened eagerly for the Latin- 
ian minister’s response to this 
query; but from the impressive 
silence which followed, I have 
reason to believe that it was con- 
veyed in a wink. 

earing the Albinian ambas- 
sador announced at this moment, 
and feeling that it would only bea 
waste of time for me to listen any 
longer here, I now directed my 
telephone to the banks of the Seine, 
as Iwas curious to know what 
view the Gallinian Government 
took of their position in the great 
Ethiopian trap in which their pre- 
decessors had been so egregiously 
ensnared, and how they proposed 
to escape from it. id therefore 
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hunted up my old friend Péle Méle 
Latour, whose acquaintance I first 
had the honour of making some 
thirteen years ago, when he was in 
@ position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility, and fortunately 
found him in his coupé, on his 
way to pay a private visit to his 
colleague, Monsieur Feerie. He 
was murmuring to himself in an 
undertone, as he rolled over the 
smooth asphalt ; and as he heaved a 
deep sigh, I distinctly caught the 
words, “ provided that I don’t burn . 
my fingers with any of them.” 
From which allusion I gathered 
that he was oppressed with the 
reflection of the many irons he had 
in the fire, and the inconvenience 
which might result to himself 
therefrom. Nor was his gloom 
altogether dispelled by the more 
cheerful and sanguine manner of 
his colleague, who received him 
with a cordiality not unmixed 
with bluntness, which rather sur- 
prised me, considering—but I must 
draw a line somewhere, 

“T hold in my hand,” said Mon- 
sieur Péle Mé!e Latour, producing 
a telegram, “another proof of the 
mistake the Chambers made when 
we refused D’Effraycinay the vote 
for the Ethiopian expedition.” 

“ Still harping on the old theme,” 
interrupted Monsieur Feerie. “ Re- 
member that if they had not made 
it, he would have been still in 
office, the representative of a tri- 
umphant policy, and where should 
we have been? Let us at least find 
our consolation in this, mon cher: 
if France has lost in this Ethiopian 
business, you and I have gained 
by it.” 

“There is a good deal in that,” 
replied Péle Méle, sulkily; “ but we 
have succeeded to a heritage of 
troubles. Now it seems that our 

restige has been so much shaken 
in Ethiopia, that some of the in- 
terior tribes behind Carthagia are 
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ey to rise again, stimulated 
thereto, I have good reason to 
believe, by Latinian intrigues, in- 
stigated, of course, by the arch- 
fiend, Quizmarck, who, now that he 
has secured his triple alliance, ex- 
ploiters the political situation in 
every corner of the globe against 
us,—I can see his abominable hand 
everywhere. Do you suppose that 
the Portugalians would dare to as- 
sume the attitude they have taken 
up in Nigritia if he had not put them 
up toit ? or that the detestable ad- 
venturer of the Dark Continent 
would venture to oppose a man like 
Brava-Bravissima, with the glorious 
flag of our country in one hand 
and a treaty in the other, and the 
Gallinian nation at his back, with- 
out a hint from Quizmarck ? or that 
Queen Tolderolrivo would have the 
audacity to prepare her country for 
awar with Gallinia, if the Mala- 
gasian envoys had not received 
direct encouragement to do so at 
the Teutonic capital? or that the 
king of Ding Dong would venture 
to defy us, as my last telegrams 
inform me he will, without being 
sure of support from Cathay—or 
that Cathay would send an army 
to his defence, if it were not for 
the Teutonic ambassador at the 
Celestial City?” 

“ From all which it would appear 
that we may have four wars of 
greater or less dimensions on our 
hands before the close of the year,” 
said Monsieur Feerie, “ and that 
does not include anything that may 
happen in Phenicia. Considering 
that we are a Government opposed 
to a ‘policy of adventure,’ it ap- 
— to me we shall have our 

ands pretty full in the Chamber 
when the pot begins to boil over.” 

“Tt is all the fault of this Ethi- 
opian fiasco,” replied the other. 
“ We found ourselves placed in a 
false position, and had to satisfy 
the national amour propre at the 


expense of Albinia in some way, 
Our final compensation must lie, 
however, not in these remote cor- 
ners of the world, but in Phenicig 
and the Land of Promise.” 

“We have got rid: of the ‘old 
man of the mountain,’ who has 
stood in our way for the last ten 
years ; but after proposing almost 
every Christian in his service, the 
Mogul managed to appoint his own 
candidate, and not ours, in the end, 
Do you know anything of this 
Worser Pasha?” asked Monsieur 
Feerie, 

“Chiefly as a representative of 
the new Pelasgian nationality, 
which is no qualification at all 
What I am chiefly concerned about 
is the depth of his religious convie- 
tions. Gallinian interests in Phe- 
nicia require on the part of the 
instrument who is to promote them, 
a profound devotion to the Church.” 

“It is only just,” said Monsieur 
Feerie, turning his eyes to heaven, 
and clasping his hands in an atti- 
tude of prayer, and then winking 
slily, “that we, who are compelled 
in obedience to the dictates of our 
consciences, to expel priests from 
their monasteries on the soil of 
Gallinia, should jealously protect 
them in their monasteries on the soil 
of Pheenicia, even if it should lead 
to war and massacre. Don’t you 
think, mon ami, that the highest 
interests of the Church in Pheni- 
cia to which we are both so at- 
tached, require a little massacre? 
We have not had one in the Moun- 
tain of the Cedars since 1860, and 
we made rather a good business of 
it then.” 

“ That is a matter for the bishops 
and priests on the spot to decide ; 
it is indeed a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the enlightened 
unbelief of Gallinia can thus profit 
in its political aspirations by the 
religious bigotry of the Church 
and that the cause of priestly in- 
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tolerance can find its best interests 
served by the diplomacy of infidel- 
ity. If ever there was a holy alli- 
ance it is to be found in this union 
of superstition with incredulity, of 
clericalism with atheism. I assure 
you I visit any neglect on the part 
of our consular agents in Phenicia 
of their religious observances with 
the utmost severity.” 

“Quite right,” assented Monsieur 
Feerie. “They should also be in- 
structed to foster in every way the 
religious education of the masses, 
and to lose no opportunity of 
fomenting quarrels between the 
Maronians and the Hakimites.” 

“We have just increased by 50,000 
francs our annual subsidies to the 
Maronian monasteries, and instruc- 
tions have been given in the case 
of disputes between the Maronians 
and the Hakimites to impress upon 
Worser Pasha the necessity, unless 
he would forfeit his high position, 
of never deciding any cause in 
favour of the Hakimites. The 
two remaining non-Christian sects, 
numbering some 400,000 souls, 
have secretly applied for our pro- 
tection, which has been granted 
them. We have appointed two 
new consuls, and I am making ar- 
rangements with the holy fathers 
inhabiting monasteries of the Lat- 
in Church to extend the number 
of holy places in the Land of 
Promise, and invent new ones if 
necessary. We protect over forty 
religious establishments there as it 
is, and there is nothing which in- 
creases our popularity among the 
Christian populations so much as 
multiplying holy places and cov- 
ering them with our protection. 
They are also a fertile source of 
dispute, and I am not without hope 
that a serious quarrel may be pro- 
vokedupon religious grounds, which 
will afford Gallinia the excuse for 
the intervention which may ulti- 
mately lead to a permanent mili- 


tary occupation of the country. 
The public mind in Phenicia, 
thanks to the activity of our 
agents in that country, is now so 
thoroughly prepared for it, that it 
would be a pity to disappoint it.” 

“Jt is the only really good card 
left us,” mused Monsieur Feerie. 
“Tt would unite all parties in 
Gallinia,—the religious party on 
the ground of la foi, vat the rest 
of the nation on the ground of la 
gloire ; and it would be the best 
slap in the face we could give to 
Albinia in return for the one we 
received from her in Ethiopia. 
Fortunately she has her eyes tight 
shut in that direction, and we have 
only to make the same kind of pro- 
mises to Mr Sadstone that he did 
to us in the case of Ethiopia, to 
keep them so. — Besides, she is too 
anxious to be left alone in Ethiopia, 
to interfere with our designs in 
Phenicia.” 

“ Muscovia is a good deal more 
wide-awake,” remarked Péle Méle 
Latour ; “it is there that the real 
danger lies. When she has an- 
nexed Vaninia, it will be a race 
between us for the Holy City of 
the ridiculous people who believe 
in any God at all. Meantime we 
can use some of them as our polit- 
ical allies ; and sufficient, as the 
would say, to the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

As my time was limited, and I 
had several more interesting con- 
versations to eavesdrop, I could 
not linger longer with Monsieur 
Feerie and Péle Méle Latour, much 
as I should have wished to do so, 
for there was an engaging frank- 
ness in their mode of expression 
which interested me exceedingly ; 
soI turned my instrument on Prince 
Quizmarck, who was walking in a 
aan at his country-house with 

ount Felthat, smoking a cigar, 
from which he blew great clouds 
with much apparent enjoyment. 
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“Tt was a great pity,” he re- 
marked, “ that the Gallinians could 
not carry their nominee for Phe- 
nicia. am afraid from what I 
hear that Worser Pasha may turn 
out to be an honest man, and 
refuse to be their tool.” 

“T assure your Highness we did 
all we cond to get their absurd 
candidate appointed. Had we 
shown our hand more clearly, they 
would have suspected something.” 

“Well, remember to keep the 
traps all well baited—and fan their 
jealousy of Albinia in Ethiopia ; 
they must not escape from Pheni- 
cia with simple loss of prestige, as 
they did from Ethiopia,—keep an 
eye on the Latinians, and prevent 
them precipitating matters in Car- 
thagia. See that the Portugalians 
don’t put forward ‘any obstacles 
which may prevent Brava-Bravis- 
sima taking as much Gallinian 
money and as many Gallinian men 
as far into the centre of the Dark 
Continent as he wants to. Tell 
Queen Tolderolrivo’s ambassadors 
that Malagasia need expect no hel 
from Teutonia, but that she will 
have our warmest sympathies in 
her endeavours to repel foreign ag- 
gression. Inform his Celestial Ma- 
jesty of Cathay that Teutonia has 
arge commercial interests at stake 
in that country, and that he must 
abstain from any attempt to defend 
Ding Dong; in fact, my dear 
Felthat,give Péle Méle Latour rope 
in every direction—make thin 
easy for him. He is so inferna 


5 
ily 

suspicious, and attributes every ob- 
stacle he meets with to me, where- 


as I am doing all I can to smooth 
the way for the Gallinians into the 
most remote recesses of the earth’s 
surface, and into every possible dif- 
ficulty. Tell ourconsul at Pheni- 
cia to support Gallinian preten- 
sions, and to take an interest in 
any religious dispute that may crop 
up, of a purely platonic kind of 
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course, especially between that 
branch of Christianity patronised 
by Muscovia and the rival branch 
patronised by Gallinia. If we 
failed to produce a collision be- 
tween Gallinia and Albinia in 
Ethiopia, let us at least endeavour 
to bring about a clash of interests 
between Gallinia and Muscovia, 
which may lead to their cutting 
each other’s throats in Phenicia.” 

“The Holy Sepulchre has al- 
ways been a very popular bone of 
contention among Christians,” re- 
plied Felthat ; “and if Muscovite 
aggressions in that direction could 
exasperate infidel Gallinia into a 
guerre de la religion, there would 
be a charming inconsistency in 
her substituting it for a guerre de 
revanche.” 

“To say nothing of the comfort 
it would be to see our two chief ene- 
mies fighting each other on Chris- 
tian grounds, instead of uniting to 
attack us. They are the more 
likely to do this, now that they 
have become demoralised by the 
triple alliance. Donnerwetter! what 
a bad temper that has put them 
both into! The Holy Repeliles 
is not a bad idea, Felthat ; it is a 
nice out-of-the-way place, where 
they can give vent to their evil pas- 
sions and hurt no one but them- 
selves and the Saracens, like the 
Crusaders of old.” 

“I suppose I must keep on giv- 
ing the Regal good advice,” said 
Felthat. 

“Oh, certainly,” ‘replied his 
Highness, “especially as he never 
takes it, and it costs nothing. 
You may advise everybody—advise 
Albinia to insist upon reforms in 
Vaninia ; advise the Mogul to be- 
ware how he listens to her insidi- 
ous counsels ; advise Muscovia to 
prepare for the annexation of that 
province, which we shall not ob- 
ject to; advise Gallinia to insist 
upon her sentimental rights, hal- 
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lowed by centuries of tradition in 
Phenicia,—in fact, advise every- 
body who either is or wants to be a 
Middlesea Power, to go in for their 
own interests without fear of inter- 
ference from us ; and let us thank 
the Lord that we are not, and 
never desire to be, a Middlesea 
Power ourselves ;” and as the Prince 
at this moment called to his dog, 
I took it as an indication that the 
conversation was at an end, and 
transferred my attentions to that 
ancient river of Ethiopia, on the 
banks of which I foun Toothpik 
sitting in his palace and smoking 
a nargileh, Near him was an 
elderly man similarly engaged, and 
the silence was only broken by the 
soothing sound of the bubbling of 
the smoke as it passed through the 
water. At last the latter, with- 
drawing slowly the mouthpiece 
from his lips, after a long inspira- 
tion, said— 

“Now that Lord Noduffer— 
who may Allah confound! for 
he was a riddle I never could read 
—has left us,—praise be to His 
name that it is so,— what does your 
Highness intend to do with these ?” 
fm he pointed with his mouth- 
piece to a large bundle of papers 
on the divan., 

Toothpik cast upon them a 
glance of mingled disgust and 
apprehension, then turning away 
with a perceptible shudder, smoked 
more noisily than ever, but vouch- 
safed no response. 

“Because, your Highness,” the 
speaker went on, “we can’t have 
these things lying here for ever. 
Here’s army reform, and judicial 
reform, and administrative reform, 
and the legislative council, and 
provincial councils, and General 
Assembly, and all the other inven- 
tions which are awaiting your High- 
ness’s signature ; how they could 
ever have entered into the brain 
of man to conceive passes my com- 
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prehension, and much more how 
they are ever to be applied. But 
for months past, in fact all the 
time that this Albinian Lord was. 
here, I was as a man without a 
mind. I got so confused trying 
to find out whether I was govern- 
ing the country, or whether your 
Highness was governing it, or 
whether he was governing it, or 
whether we were all three govern- 
ing it, that I constantly became 
giddy over the perplexing problem 
that was presented to me, until, 
now that the dreadful nightmare 
of his presence is removed, I feel 
that my intellect has become per- 
manently weakened, and that it 
will be necessary for your High- 
ness to intrust to some more 
capable servant the task which las 
been bequeathed to us.” 

“Stay—let us take counsel to- 
gether first,” said Toothpik. “I 
shall be sorry to lose you, but there 
are plenty of others anxious to get. 
your place. Suppose I refuse to 
sign, or to attempt to apply these 
new-fangled devices, what then ?” 

“Then,” said the other, “the 
Albinian Government might say, 
‘If you decline our new-fangled 
devices, we will leave you to your 
own,’ and withdraw their army ; 
and if they do so, every foreigner 
would leave the country ; and I 
would respectfully ask your High- 
ness, under these circumstances, 
how many hours’ purchase would 
your throne be worth ?” 

“They would not dare to evacu- 
ate the country ; moreover, it would 
be against the interests of Albinia 
to do so.” 

“Mr Sadstone would dare any- 
thing in the way of scuttling out 
of a country ; besides, his views as 
to what the interests of Albinia 
may be are peculiar, and do not cor- 
respond to those of your highness.” 

“Suppose I do sign them, what 
then ?” asked Toothpik. 
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“You won’t get anybody to un- 
dertake the task of applying them. 
How are you going to govern a 
country without officials? and how 
are you going to get officials to 
co-operate in a scheme for depriv- 
ing themselves of all their perqui- 
sites? What Minister will you 
find to run atilt against what 
these Albinians ignorantly call 
‘administrative abuse and corrup- 
tion ’?” 

“Suppose I sign them, and pre- 
tend to apply themand don’t?” 
said Toothpik. 

“There is a good deal to be said 
for that course—indeed, in my 
opinion, it is the only course open 
to your Highness ; but under these 
circumstances, as I said before, I 
must respectfully decline to be the 
instrument of this policy.” 

“What! are you too moral?” 
asked his Highness. 

“No. If the truth must be 
told, I am too frightened. The 
Earl of Noduffer might come back ; 
and notwithstanding the honey on 
his lips, I should prefer not to be 
in office in such an event.” 

“We should have the support 
of the Mogul, of Gallinia, of all 
the enemies, in fact, of Albinia, 
in proving all these inventions to 
be utterly inapplicable to the 
country.” 

“ As I said before, what do you 
gain by it?” replied the Minister. 
“Kither the Albinian army stays, 
in which case you only protract 
the agony, and will be compelled 
to apply these so-called reforms 
in the end; or it goes, in which 
case your Highness would have to 
gotoo. The fact is, we have all 
been caught in a trap, and I see 
no way out of it. We must just 
sit down patiently, and trust in 
Allah. I now understand the 
swelled appearance of Lord Noduf- 
fer’s face when I took leave of 
him.” 


“What ! had he got toothache » | 


asked his Highness. 

“No; but I think he had his 
tongue in his cheek. He is like 
still water that runs so deep. His 
smoothness and his depth are dread. 
ful. Even now, at the recollection 
of some of our interviews, my head 
begins toswim and I feel unwell; 
so I beg your Highness to let me 
take my leave.” 

Then I turned my instrument 
on the kiosks and palaces of the 
city of the Golden Crescent ; for I 
was anxious to learn how much 
the Mogul knew of the dangers 
which were threatening his empire, 
and of the evil dispositions towards 
him of those who are by a political 
euphemism called “the friendly 
Powers.” 

He was talking to a little man, 
who was sitting in an attitude of 
profound humility so near the 
edge of his chair, that I feared he 
might slide off it altogether ; and 
I guessed he must be the great 
Wuzeer who has so many times 

roved himself more than a match 
in diplomatic fence for the friendly 
Powers, and whose skill as an 
oriental political gymnast is of a 
very high order. He was at the 
moment cowering beneath a storm 
of reproaches which were being 
hurled at his head for mistakes 
which had been made in that un- 
lucky Ethiopian business when he 
was not in office, and for which he 
was in no way responsible ; but he 
bent to it meekly, never excusing 
himself, or so much as even allud- 
ing to the fact that the greatest 
mistake of all was made contrary 
to his advice. 

“And now,” pursued his Ma- 
jesty, “Lord Noduffer actually 
wants me to believe that these 
so-called reforms which he has 
introduced into Ethiopia, and the 
presence of an Albinian army 
there indefinitely, does not in any 
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way affect my sovereign rights 
over that country. I don’t know 
what his arguments were, for I 
was so angry I could not listen 
to them, especially as I was trying 
to smile as amiably all the time as 
he was. By Allah ! how that man 
gets on my nerves, especially since 
his visit, to Ethiopia! Have you 
assured Toothpik of our imperial 
favour just in the degree in which 
he refuses to adopt any of these 
so-called institutions, or introduce 
any of these so-called reforms?” 

“T have, your Majesty ; and he 
is much encouraged by the signal 
honour which your Majesty has 
already conferred upon him. I 
am not without hope of discov- 
ering many ways by which the 
position of Albinia in Ethiopia 
may be rendered disagreeable ; and 
in the meantime, I have again 
called the attention of the friendly 
Powers, and especially of Mus- 
covia and Gallinia to the protocole 
de désintéressement.” 

“You heard me make Lord 
Noduffer the usual promises in 
regard to reform in Vaninia,” said 
his Majesty, changing the subject. 
“You will of course see that they 
are carried out in the usual way.” 

“T have already applied to his 
Excellency for a copy of the Erin- 
ian Coercion Bill,” replied the 
Wuzeer, without raising his eyes, 
and giving himself a little hitch 
back in his chair, “and for any 
other repressive Acts of a similar 
character which have been found 
useful by the Albinian Govern- 
ment in the magnificent scheme of 
reform which it is now applying 
to Erinia, and I have promised to 
imitate as closely as possible the 
course which has been pursued in 
restoring peace, happiness, and 


tranquillity to that interesting 
country, and he has promised to 
send them to me as soon as he 
reaches Albinia.” 
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“Have you heard from Worser 
Pasha since his arrival in Phe- 
nicia ?” 

“Not yet, your Majesty ; but I 
have, as your Majesty is aware, 
a better source of information in 
regard to the intrigues of Gallinia 
in that province than even he is 
ever likely to be ;” and alook of 
inexpressible cunning flitted over 
the impassive countenance of the 
little man. 

“You managed to finesse that 
appointment very well,” said the 
Mogul ; “I don’t think the Gal- 
linians will take much byit. Ver- 
ily, when I think of the presump- 
tion of Albinia, with Erinia on 
her hands, denouncing the state 
of Vaninia to me—and Gallinia, 
which parades her infidelities at 
home, using religion as a cloak 
under cover of which she may stir 
up my subjects to revolt—I am at 
a loss to decide which country is 
the most glaringly hypocritical.” 

“Tt is the vice of Christian na- 
tions,” assented the Wuzeer; “ your 
Majesty will remember that it was 
in the interests of religion that 
several millions of cour Maleate 
subjects were exterminated by war, 
disease, and starvation, when Mus- 
covia invaded your empire as the 
champion of the Cross, Allah has 
provided dynamite in all these 
countries as a punishment for their 
hypocrisy,” he added timidly, and 
bowed his head. 

There was a pause, and the Mo- 
gul regarded the Wuzeer with 
great tenderness, for the suggestion 
was pleasing to him. 

“Tnshallah,” he said at length, 
“you are a pious man with a ready 
wit ; I see now that the faithful 
have nought to fear from these 
infernal contrivances which Allah 
reserves for the infidels who at- 
tack them. What news have you 
of the viper Ethiop whom the 
Albinians are nursing in their 
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bosom at Taprobane ? how prosper 
his intrigues in the Holy City of 
the Prophet ?” 

The conversation now became of 
a most confidential character, re- 
lating to plots and conspiracies 
which I was afraid even to confide 
to my telephone, but which con- 
vinced me that the faithful may 
run other risks than those arising 
from dynamite ; perhaps they also 
have special sins for which a spe- 
cial punishment is provided ; and 
while I was thus moralizing, I was 
irresistibly reminded of Sad- 
stone, and here again I found my- 
self compelled to overhear a con- 
versation which it would be a 
breach of propriety to report. It 
was a few moments before I could 
catch the meaning of the inarticu- 
late murmur which came through 
the instrument ; but when I did, I 
was riveted by the interest of what 
I heard. An argument was in 
progress between the speaker and 
what seemed to be his conscience, 
in regard to a question of morals. 
Of course I could not make out 
what his conscience said, but 
Mr Sadstone’s replies I heard at 
last with great distinctness ; and I 
must say, so far as clearness and 
logic were concerned, he had much 
the best of it. In fact, so con- 
vincing were the reasons he ad- 
duced in support of his view of the 
matter, that his inward opponent 
seemed to withdraw discomfited 
from the discussion ; but this may 
only have been in consequence of 
the entry of Mr Clamberalong, 
who wanted to know, after all that 
had been said upon the subject, 
how he was to justify in his next 
speech to his constituents a mili- 
tary occupation of Ethiopia which 
bade fair to be indefinite. 

“JT should recommend you,” 
said Mr Sadstone, “to remove the 
question altogether from the sphere 
of politics, and elevate it into the 
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region of abstract morality. We 
are not in Ethiopia because the 
interests of Albinia or the main. 
tenance of her prestige require it, 
For, asI have repeatedly said in 
public, the interests of Albinia are 
never served by wars of aggres. 
sion, while the maintenance of her 
prestige is a delusion and a snare, 
for which neither blood nor treas- 
ure should be expended ; but there 
are occasions when a great moral 
duty towards other nations is im. 
posed upon us, when we may be- 
come the custodians of _ public 
order, the instruments of a divine 
necessity. Weare now in Ethio- 
pia, not for own selfish ends, 
ut in the interest of the Ethio- 
pians, as Lord Noduffer has so 
ye 5 explained in his despatch ; 
and so long as that interesting 
race, the oppressed Fellahin, re- 
quire the presence of Albinian 
troops in the country, we are 
bound by the highest instincts of 
humanity to remain there. No 
constituency is more ready to re- 
spond to an appeal involving sac- 
rifices in behalf of their fellow- 
creatures of whatever nationalit 
—always, of course, excepting Sel- 
jukians—than is yours, my dear 
Clamberalong. That is a chord 
which is certain always to vibrate 
among the ignorant masses either 
to your eloquence or mine. You 
should always explain that no 
promises which may have been 
made, or assurances which may 
have been given, prior to our dis- 
covery of the fact that we had be- 
come the instruments of a great 
divine necessity, are of any value.” 
“TI am quite aware of that,” re- 
plied Mr Clamberalong. “ You re- 
member how ably I justified the 
abandonment of our convention, 
and of the Hottentotian tribes of 
South Africa, upon this ground, in 
my late speech in the House ?” 
“TI can’t say I do remember 
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our putting it on this ground. 
n fact, if my memory serves 
me, you put it purely on the 

ound of national interest and 
expenditure, and I felt rather 
shocked.” 

“ Well,” retorted Clamberalong, 
“TI could not put it on the op- 
pressed fellow-creature ground, be- 
cause it is the oppressed fellow- 
creature we are abandoning in that 
case. The fact is, that Noduffer 
had no business to play such a 
trick upon the great Radical party 
as to invent liberal institutions, 
and introduce a system of reform 
into Ethiopia, involving a perma- 
nent military occupation. It puts 
us all in a false position.” 

“T don’t regard it in that light 
at all,” responded his chief. “I 
never felt in a less false position 
in my life. I feel convinced the 
country likes it ; and it is the sen- 
timent of the country at large that 
I have to consider, and not the 
opinions and theories of what you 
call the great Radical party.” 

“If we continue on this course 
much longer,” rejoined Mr Clam- 
beralong, rather hotly, “allow me 
to remark that you will soon have 
to choose between the great Radi- 
eal party and what you call ‘the 
country.’ Just look at the mess 
we have got into with the Infidel 
Relief Bill, through not being con- 
sistent ” 

“On the contrary; it was be- 
cause we tried to be consistent 
that we incurred this disaster. 
There, if you like, I feel myself 
in a false position ; but that arises 
from a somewhat improper, I might 
almost say immoral, effort, which 
we made to achieve consistency. 
So long, my dear Clamberalong, 
as you fail to perceive the infinite 
variety of political and moral per- 
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meations of which every question 
is susceptible, and continue, as you 
so constantly do, to grovel in the 
concrete, when you might rise to 
the abstract—so long as you at- 
tempt in politics what no man 
has ever succeeded in doing in 
religion, to reconcile profession 
with practice,—so long will you 
continue to be the victim of dis- 
appointment and delusion. Mark 
my words,”—and here Mr Sad- 
stone’s voice acquired a porten- 
tous and prophetic solemnity,— 
“the day will come when you will 
find that even the caucus is but 
a broken reed; but,” he added, 
more cheerfully, “I think it will 
last my time.” 

“Then may you long be spared 
to us,” said Mr Clamberalong, fer- 
vently ; and I felt quite relieved 
at this amicable termination to a 
discussion which at one moment 
threatened to produce a rupture 
which might have led to serious 
consequences. I had gathered 
enough, however, to make me feel 
somewhat uneasy in regard to the 
unity of sentiment which pervaded 
the Albinian Cabinet ; and I trust 
that this little exposure of its 
weakness will not be deemed an 
indiscretion on my part, but may 
serve rather as a warning at a 
period of general political dis- 
turbance, which, it is evident, is 
in the highest degree critical, not 
only in Albinia, but in all ‘those 
several countries which have been 
caught in the great Ethiopian trap, 
and ‘to which, through telephonic 
agency, I have had access. If, in 
spite of these revelations, states- 
men and potentates continue wil- 
fully blind, it will ever be a con- 
solation to me to feel that I am 
free from all responsibility in the 
matter. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE. — PART IV. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE MINE PREPARED. 


Mrs TitTorF was not the woman 
to let the grass grow beneath her 
feet when she was pursuing any 
object which had thoroughly arous- 
ed herinterest. She knew perfect- 
ly well that in this,as in every other 
matter of importance which had 
arisen since her marriage, she would 
have to depend entirely upon her 
own resources and energies. There 
are some men who leave all the 
business of life to be managed by 
their wives; and, in fortunate cases, 
the result justifies them in so do- 
ing, for they get it uncommonly 
well done. It must be confessed 
that if Captain Tiltoff had made 
up his mind from the outset to be 
guided entirely by his wife in all 
his affairs, he would have acted 
wisely ; but so far as the manage- 
ment of money was concerned, he 
unfortunately preferred to consult 
his own judgment. As there hap- 
pened to be no such thing as judg- 
ment in the equipment with which 
he had started in life, and as he 
had never acquired any on the 
way, the result would not have 
been encouraging to any man who 
was in the habit of coolly and im- 
ae reviewing his own acts. 

ut the gallant captain had no 
such habit. His conviction that 
he was invariably right, and had 
done everything for the best, was 
never shaken, and it saved him 
from being troubled with anything 
resembling a visitation of remorse. 
The man or woman who possesses 
such a temperament is triply armed 
against most of the mortifications 
and regrets which fall upon the 
rest of us, but it is not a prudent 
thing to take either one or the 
other into partnership. 


Mrs Tiltoff had found this out, 
at considerable inconvenience and 
cost to herself ; but she had made 
up her mind to bear with her lot, 
which was a sensible thing to do, 
seeing that no alteration for the 
better in it seemed probable. She 
now related to her husband the 
general purport of her conversation 
with Baron Phlog, omitting certain 
details which she did not consider 
it material that he should knoy,. 
The captain listened to her story 
with rather more attention than he 
generally paid to her communica- 
tions ; and he admitted that it was 
in all respects much to be desired 
that the excellent intentions which 
Margrave the elder had once en- 
tertained should still be carried 
out. 

“You wasted a good deal of at. 
tention upon him, Beatrice,” said 
the captain, who was not over-re- 
fined in his thoughts or expres- 
sions ; “I almost thought at one 
time that he was in love with you. 
After all, you know, he was not 
such a very old man.” 

“Old or young, he did not ad- 
mire your mode of life. You ruin- 
ed your own chances with him.” 

“You mean by contradicting 
him a little too often.” 

“No; by taking the trouble to 
let him know that, no matter how 
much money came into your hands, 
you were determined to gamble it 
all away.” 

“Ah! I could not help those 
reports reaching his ears. Heald 
it was on your behaviour that the 
stake depended, not on mine.” 

“Well, we lost the stake, as you 
call it, and now it is just possible 
we may win it again. If Baron 
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hlog is right, we may yet be the 
owners of the Grange. 

Decidedly it was the most pleas- 
ant prospect which had opened 
itself to the expectant eyes of the 
worthy captain for some months 

ast. Instantly it occurred to his 
mind that there were several little 
plans which he would be able to 
carry out with the suggested alter- 
ation in his circumstances, in some 
of which his wife would not neces- 
sarily be called upon to take a 


rt. 
mel shall be sorry for Margrave 
and his daughter,” said he, “ al- 
though they have not been over 
civil to us. I believe he was poor 
when he returned to England, and 
no one could be expected to save 
much out of the Grange property. 
What would they do if they were 
turned out?” 

“Ts that our business? Do you 
not think it quite hard enough to 
manage our own affairs? I have 
found it so, and so perhaps would 
you, if you had paid more attention 
to them. 

“I know when Iam well off, 
Beatrice. Other fellows make 
their lives miserable by worrying 
over their homes and how to keep 
them going. Inever bother my 
head about such matters — they 
are a woman’s business.” 

“JT wish you. had made it a 
woman’s business when we had 
some means to boast of. At any 
rate, if we ever get another start, 
Ihope you will keep to your pres- 
ent theory.” 

“Yes, you shall have the cheque- 
book,” said the captain, with a 
coarse laugh, “ and I will go upon 
an allowance. Willthat suit you ? 
Now I must say good morning, or 
Ishall be late for the shop.” He 
stooped down to kiss her, and she 
turned her cheek to him, and the 
captain sallied forth to his ardu- 
ous duties in Pall Mall. 
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His wife’s brain was busy with 
all sorts of projects, but although 
much might be thought of, nothing 
of moment could be done until the 
news arrived for which she waited 
so impatiently. If it were good 
she would open her campaign with- 
out delay; if bad—but at this 
thought she found her fortitude 
slipping away from her. She had 
been patient and strong when no 
hope for the better appeared in the 
vista of the future; but to be 
doomed now toa continuance of 
the old dreary life would be a fate 
too hard to be borne. She did not 
realise till that moment how great 
a strain she had passed through 
during the last few years. 

It was nearly a month after 
Baron Phlog had disclosed what 
was known to him concerning 
Richard Margrave’s history before 
he returned to the little house in 
Mayfair, with a letter which he 
had received from his friend Count 
Schomberg, who was still, much 
against his inclination, an exile at 
Washington. There was nothing 
for him to do there, for his Govern- 
ment had fortunately never had a 
difference of any kind with the 
Americans ; perhaps because the 
two nations did not speak the 
“same language,” and were not 
connected by “ ties of blood.” 

The Baron translated the letter 
for his fair friend’s benefit, and 
read the following passage to her 
with Fetes care :— 

“Margrave had many friends 
here, as you are aware; among 
them Senator Blower, who knew 
him when he first came to America, 
more than twenty yearsago. The 
Senator says he remembers Mrs 
Margrave perfectly—a very hand- 
some woman, who was brought up 
asa child in the house of some 
friends of her mother, who had 
adopted her on the death of that 
mother. Margrave went away some- 

B 
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where to the West, and about two 
years after the marriage he re- 
turned—without his wife. What 
became of her I have been unable 
to find out. As for her parents, 
Senator Blower is quite convinced 
they were Americans, and that 
Mrs Margrave herself was born in 
New York. He mentioned rather 
mysteriously the name of the cele- 
brated Dexter File as an authority 
on that point. Blower is supposed 
to have a good understanding with 
File, especially on all ‘legislative 
matters in which File is interested. 
I followed up his hint, therefore, 
but Mr Dexter File would tell us 
nothing. At last, however, I hit 
upon the traces of the minister 
who married Margrave—an Epis- 
copalian, now settled in Albany. 
From him I obtained a copy of the 
marriage certificate, and you will 
find it enclosed: You will see that 
the woman is described as an 
American citizen, the man as an 
English subject. There is no doubt 
as to the genuineness of this docu- 
ment. Ithought it would probably 
be sufficient for you ; but if it is 
not, we must try again to get at 
Mr Dexter File, although I fear it 
would be a waste of time. But we 
will do our best.” 

“There is no doubt,” said the 
Baron, as he folded up the letter, 
“that, as my good friend says, this 
will be quite sufficient for your 

urpose, at least for the present. 

t will enable you to make your 
first move. Depend upon it, you 
will be able to prove that Mr 
Margrave married an American, 
if that is all you require.” 

“You do not know how happy 
you have made me,” said Mrs Til- 
toff, holding out her hand. Baron 
Phlog pressed it gently, and sat 
down by her side. “If there had 
always been some one like you to 
advise me, how much misery I 
should have escaped.” 
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“IfI can but help you now” 
he replied softly, “I must be con 
tent. Itis as much good fortune 
as I dare to hope for.” 

“T suppose t had better go at 
once and see the lawyer? ” 

“ Decidedly. Why lose any time? 
You havea lawyer whom you can 
trust ?” 

“‘ My husband has always gone 
to Mr Stodgers—you have heard 
of him? 

“Oh yes; everybody is familiar 
with that name. You will be in 
safe hands, if he is faithful to you 
—and that no one could help 
being.” 

The name of Abraham Stodg- 
ers was, indeed a well-known one; 
no manin his profession was held 
in greater fear, for no man was 
pi pee with so many personal 
and family secrets. <A letter signed. 
by him was often quite sufficient 
to put a stop to a threatened 
action, or to induce an obstinate 
and troublesome claimant to “ come 
down,” like the famous coon, with- 
out waiting to be shot at. There 
had been a time when the firm of 
which Stodgers was the head had 
found its chief source of profit in 
defending interesting clients who 
were accused—falsely, no doubt— 
of mistaking other people’s proper- 
ty for their own. It was not a dis- 
tinguished circle of clients, but it 
paid well. Of late years the firm 
had soared into higher, and perhaps 
ee regions, and the name of 

todgers was as much esteemed in 
the fashionable world as formerly it 
had been in Field Lane and Saffron 
Hill. The solicitor could at least 
boast that he saved more cases 
than he lost; and, after all, a 
fashionable physician does no more, 
and very frequently he cannot do 
as much. 

Mrs Tiltoff went herself to see 
Mr Stodgers, for she knew how 
little would be gained by sending 
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her husband, or even by taking him 
with her. In the one case, he 
would have confused and bungled 
the whole business; in the other, 
he would have been in the way. 
Hence she preferred to go alone, 
though as she went she could not 
but dwell apon the thought which 
had already found partial expres- 
sion that day—that is, how great 
an advantage it would have been 
to her if she had chanced to have 
had at this crisis in her life the 
heip of so ready, prompt, and cool 
an adviser as Baron Phlog. He 
invariably smoothed away all diffi- 
culties. In talking with him, there 
was never any necessity to lose 
time in explaining one’s meaning. 
He saw it at once; whereas the 
genius of the War Office was slow 
of comprehension, and generally 
managed to get hold of every ques- 
tion submitted to him upside down. 
After one had been talking to him 
for some little time, it was usually 
discovered that he had somehow 
or other managed to misunderstand 
every word that had been said; nor 
was he in the least degree discon- 
certed when this was pointed out 
to him. He was merely satisfied 
that his own way of looking at the 
matter was the best. 

Mr Stodgers received his client 
with the politeness which he in- 
variably displayed to young and 
pretty women. There were seven 
oreight clients fidgeting about on 
the anxious seat in the next room, 


_but none of them were so attrac- 


tive as Mrs Tiltoff, nor were they 
at all connected with the social 
world in which Mr Stodgers now 
moved. Therefore he had no hesi- 
tation in keeping them waiting, 
especially as they were not likely 
to run away. Mr Stodgers was 
well aware that he could do with- 
out them far better than they could 
do without him. 

He heard the story through with 
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quiet attention, and saw at a 
glance all that there was in it to 
be seen. Then he asked for the 
marriage certificate, and looked at 
that. Then he inquired for his 
client’s husband, who, it has been 
intimatedwas an old acquaintance ; 
in fact, many things were known 
to Mr Stodgers about him which 
would have exceedingly surprised 
Mrs Tiltoff, little as he thought 
there was left for her to learn. 
Lastly, the lawyer mentioned the 
interesting fact that he had dined 
the night before with the Duke of 
Dartford, who had been exceed- 
ingly amusing, and who had even 
promised to pay Mr Stodgers a 
visit during the summer at his 
little place on-the Thames. 

“* And what do you advise me to 
do?” asked Mrs Tiltoff at length, 
not so much interested in the Duke 
of Dartford as Mr Stodgers was. 

“T advise you to do nothing,” 
replied. the lawyer, resuming his 
business-like manner. “I will 
write a note in a day or two to Mr 
Margrave’s lawyer, whose name is 
Morgan. A clever fellow, but I 
do not think he will be able to 
make very much outof this case. 
The fact is, knew something of 
all these circumstances before you 
came here to-day. I never express 
an opinion as to the issue of a con- 
test of this kind; but this I will 
say—I would rather be on your 
side than on the other. Leave it 
all to me, and I will do the best I 
can. Doesthe Captain know of 
this ?” 

* Only in part.” 

“ Exactly ; that is all he need 
know about it at present. If we 
win, I hope some arrangement can 
be made in your interest, my dear 
Mrs Tiltoff, otherwise much of this 
money will go where all the other 
has gone.” Mr Stodgers spoke 
plainly, but he had aright to do 
so; and Mrs Tiltoff was not at all 
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offended. The lawyer had under- 


taken the task of extricating her 


husband from the difficulties con- 
nected with his brief and checkered 
career on the turf, and he had done 
his work with his usual skill; but 
the facts which had come to his 
knowledge then and subsequent- 
ly, had not caused him to form 
a favourable opinion of Tiltoff’s 
common-sense or morals, And 
Stodgers himself was a thoroughly 
moral man. He had passed the 
greater part of his life among 
people who were not, and perhaps 
that had something to do with 
his own attachment to the domes- 
tic virtues. 

“The property is a handsome 
one,” said he, as he rose to open 
the door, “and I sincerely hope 

ou will come into it without hav- 
ing to endure the anxiety of a pro- 
tracted suit. I never like going 
into court.” 

“ And yet no man in London 
goes so pesigorcnag, 7a 

“You are very kind to say so; 
but, I assure you, I always dislike 
going there. I almost invariably 
advise people who come to me not 
to try the risksof the law. But 
in this instance I really cannot 
bring myself to give that advice, 
because I think you have a strong 


case, as well as a good cause—anj 
they do not often go together, 
Good day. I must see a woman 
who is waiting in the next room, 
Perhaps you noticed her ?” 

“A woman in a black dress? 
Poor thing! she was crying bit- 
terly as I passed through.” 

“ Very likely ; her husband isin 
trouble.” 

“Ts it anything serious, Mr 
Stodgers?” 

“ Rather so,” replied the lawyer, 
coolly. “The fact is he has been 
convicted of murder, and is to be 
hanged next Monday.” 

“How very shocking!” cried 
Mrs Tiltoff, with a look of genuine 
horror. 

“No doubt ; but nothing more 
can be done. His wife there thor- 
oughly believes in his innocence. 
Women generally take that view.” 

* And what is your opinion ?” 

“Mine? Well, mine does not 
much matter; but I happen to 
know that he committed the mur- 
der, and that heis a most desperate 
villain. He well deserves his fate. 
But I cannot tell his wife that. 
It does not do to tell wives all that 
we know about their husbands,” 
said Mr Stodgers, as he made a low 
bow to the captain’s wife, and 
watched her out of the door. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE MINE EXPLODES, 


In the course of forty-eight hours, 
the letter which Mr Stodgers pro- 
mised to write to Margrave’s solic- 
itor was duly received by Mr Wil- 
liam Morgan, who knew as soon as 
he had read it that the affair was 
serious. These two men had so 
often been concerned in cases of 
more or less intricacy and difficulty, 
that they understood one another’s 
ways without the necessity of ex- 
planation ; and Morgan felt sure 
that his professional brother and 


old antagonist would never have 
taken up this business unless he 
had felt very certain of his ground. 
Instead, therefore, of communicat- 
ing the — of Stodgers’s letter 
to his client, he wrote a note to 
him, begging him tocome to town 
at once on a matter of great im- 
portance. 

Margrave obeyed the summons; 
and indeed, even in the absence of 
any such call, he would have pre- 
sented himself at that very time at 
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his lawyer’s, for he had received 
an answer to the letter which he 
had written to Dexter File. The 
great capitalist was a little embar- 
rassed, it has been shown, by this 
letter ; but a reply was necessary, 
and only one reply was possible. 
File did not often write to any- 
body with his own hand, for there 
was nothing he disliked so much as 
either to receive or to answer let- 
ters. The amount of time and 
energy which was squandered in 
correspondence and in reading 
newspapers seemed to File a most 
striking illustration of the want of 
serious purpose in the lives of the 
majority of mankind. All this 
force properly applied, instead of 
being dispersed aimlessly in space, 
would suffice to accomplish some 
great result. ‘There was no neces- 
sity, as a rule, to write a letter, 
and still less necessity to answer 
one. Such was File’s belief, and 
he acted upon it. After his clerk 
had winnowed the mass which 
came directed to him every day, a 
very small residuum remained for 
the financier’s consideration ; and 
this, with a few brief instructions, 
he turned over to his clerk to an- 
swer. Thus it was very rare in- 
deed for any one to see his signa- 
ture, except where everybody was 
very happy at all times to see it— 
on a cheque. 

The letter from Margrave, how- 
ever, had to be answered promptly, 
and File, after much consideration, 
sent a reply, the length of which 
certainly did not account for the 
time he spent over it :— 


“Your letter vexes and surprises 
me. I thought you knew the facts. 
Your wife was an American by 
birth, as can easily be proved. I 
knew both her father and mother 
well, Your case is hopeless. 

“ DexTER FIxe.” 


Margrave read this note without 
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much disappointment. From the 
first moment that the clause in his 
father’s will was brought to his 
knowledge, he had felt that there 
was but a slender hope of main- 
taining his inheritance. No doubt 
he could await the issue of a law- 
suit, but the ultimate result must 
be the same. His place in his 
father’s house belonged to another. 
And Margrave knew that it was not 
simply by misadventure that mat- 
ters had so shaped themselves. He 
had never gained any hold upon his 
father’s affections ; and it was clear 
now that his marriage had never 
been forgiven. In the closing days 
of the father’s life, the companion- 
ship which he sought was not that 
of his only son. No appeal to the 
absent wanderer to return ever 
came. The nephew and his wife 
were always at the Grange, and 
they acted as masters in it. Years 
before, stories had come back from 
America, no one could tell how, 
that Richard Margrave was about 
to marry a woman of dissolute life. 
Beatrice Tiltoff, who understood 
something abouther husband’schar- 
acter, had her own ideas as to the 
source of these rumours ; but no 
matter where they came from, it is 
certain that they stirred the wrath 
of the father to its deepest depths. 
The will was made under the influ- 
ence of passion, and if there had 
ever been any intention of revok- 
ing it, the influence which Beatrice 
exercised over the infirm and broken 
old man would have sufficed to 
counteract it. But she was not 
required to make any great exer- 
tions. The father sank gradually 
into that listless and torpid state 
which so often comes before the 
beginning of the last sleep. The 
sentence remained as it was origin- 
ally written; and the son knew 
now, for the first time after all 
these years, that it drove him for- 
ever from his father’s house. 
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It had been his home in bygone 
years ; and although many of the 
happy recollections of childhood 
and youth which soften the spirit 
in the darker hours of life had 
never been his, yet each tree and 
meadow were endeared to him by 
the indefinable and sacred associa- 
tions of the past. There are few 
who, amid the distractions of the 
world, ever forget the fields and 
hills which were familiar to them in 
the early days. We may wander 
far and wide under other skies, and 
behold, one after another, the mys- 
terieswhich our young vision longed 
to pierce, unfold themselves and dis- 
appear like fevered dreams ; but 
nowhere do the weary eyes rest 
again upon landscapes so bright as 
those of our youth; nowhere do 
the flowers bloom so fresh and fair, 
or the songs of birds fail upon the 
ear with sosweeta charm. Never 
had these influences been so strong- 


ly felt by Margrave as when he 
realised that the roof from which 
he had been so long absent, and 
which had been his home for so brief 
a time, must pass to another. 
Heavy as the blow was for him, he 
knew that it must fall still more 


heavily upon his daughter. After 
the excitement and unrest. of 
American life, there is something 
even in the outward aspect of Eng- 
lish scenery which calms the mind, 
for it breathes the inspiration of 
home. So had it been with Kate 
Margrave ; and now there had 
come a new and great event in her 
life, and this, too, would be asso- 
ciated henceforth with her English 
life. Thus it is that youth sets 
its mark upon its various halting- 
places ; each, when regarded from 
a long distance, is illumined with 
a ray of magic light. In after 
years, the scenes which meet our 
eyes leave comparatively little trace 
upon the recollection ; the pictures 
soon become blurred and indistinct. 


It is the privilege of the young 
alone to gather treasures for the 
future as they pass along the road, 

Margrave was no longer young, 
and not many illusions were left to 
him. He knew that the difference 
in his fortunes might make all 
the difference in the world to his 
daughter’s. It had been under. 
stood on all sides that there should 
be no further talk of marriage be- 
tween Reginald Tresham and Kate 
for at least a year to come; sub- 
ject to that limitation, Lady Tresh- 
am had been brought by her son 
to consent to the engagement. She 
consoled herself by reflecting that 
very much might happen in a year; 
and though everything might seem 
to be settled for the moment, she 
did not by any means despair 
of seeing her son take what she 
believed to be the sensible view 
of the matter. He would neces- 
sarily be much in London, attend- 
ing to his new duties; and Lady 
Tresham was well aware how great 
a hold upon a young man the first 
office is sure to have. He fancies 
that the eyes of Europe are upon 
him, and that the machinery of the 
Government would all come to a 
standstill if he were an hour late 
any morning at the office. After 
a time, the experienced official gets 
over these amiable weaknesses ; he 
learns the truth betimes that, with 
him or without him, the world will 
jog along much the same as usual. 

Lady Tresham’s hopes, there- 
fore, corresponded pretty closely 
with the fears of Richard Mar- 
grave. The father shrank from the 
thought of parting with his daugh- 
ter, but he dreaded still more the 
consequences of any severe blow to 
her sensitive spirit. He knew that 
the vicissitude which was now im- 
pending over him was of that na- 
ture which sometimes brings about 
a very great change in matrimonial 
engagements ; and if he had been 
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aware of the real sentiments of 
Lady Tresham, he would probably 
have felt that there was but slen- 
der reason now to anticipate the 
separation from his daughter, which 
once seemed to him so great an evil. 
It was nothing lessthan poverty that 
stared him in the face; for the little 
money which he had been able to 
accumulate had gone chiefly in im- 
proving the property to which he 
had believed himself entitled. It 
was not very likely that any of this 
would come back to him now. The 
remnant that remainedof hisprivate 
fund would scarcely suffice for the 
support of himself and his daughter 
for a single year. Friends in Eng- 
land who could help him in any 
way he had none. A darker pros- 
pect than that which actually sur- 
rounded him, it would be, as he 
believed, impossible to conjure up. 
He had not been what is called a 
rich man: since his return his in- 
come had never exceeded five'thou- 
But this had 


sand pounds a year. 
been ample, and now the whole of 
it was to be swept away. Yet it 
was of his daughter that he thought 
almost exclusively as he made his 


way up to London, with Dexter 
File’s letter in his pocket. How 
could he bear to tell her that her 
father no longer had a roof to 
shelter her? What were they to do 
even for a maintenance? It was 
too late to begin life all over again, 
even if opportunity were favour- 
able. And what opportunity was 
there? Margrave knew too well 
that there was none. Once or 
twice on this dismal journey the 
thought came into his mind that it 
might be well to turn back, and 
let things take their course. But 
it was instantly repelled. Un- 
doubtedly there was only one right 
course for him to pursue, and he 
was resdlved to take it at all 
hazards, 

The lawyer, Morgan, had so far 
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recognised the importance of this 
business that he put aside all his 
engagements to meet his client. 
His manner was never very cheer- 
ful, and on this occasion it was, 

erhaps, intentionally depressing. 
Margrave placed Dexter File’s let- 
ter in his hand, and Morgan read 
it over more than once, not because 
its meaning was obscure, but be- 
cause he was wondering what in 
the world was to become of the 
man who stood before him. He 
knew what his client’s means were ; 
and although his general opinion 
was that it was a waste of time to 
sympathise with any one, he could 
not repress something which bore 
a dim resemblance to a sensation 
of the kind as he stood reading the 
letter from New York. Then he 
showed Margrave the summons to 
surrender which he had received 
on behalf of Captain Tiltoff, and 
instead of giving advice, as it was 
his habit and duty to do, he con- 
tented himself with inquiring what 
was to be done? 

“There is but one thing to be 
done,” said Margrave, “and any 
delay in doing it would only make 
matters worse. You will say, in 
reply to this letter of Mr Stodgers’s, 
that we relinquish the estate. There 
need be no delay. I have but few 
preparations to make, and they 
shall be made before I leave town. 
After that we must do the best we 
can, my daughter and I.” 

“You have no reason to donbt 
the accuracy of Mr Dexter File’s 
statement ?” 

“None whatever ; what motive 
can he have for deceiving me ?” 

“I cannot say ; but these people, 
the Tiltoffs, can scarcely expect 
you to give up a property of five 
thousand a-year at the first demand. 
They may not be so strong as you 
suppose, Might it not be as well 
to make some further inquiries ? 
It is always an advantage to gain 
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time—our antagonist might die. 
I have known many an action set- 
tled in that way, and it is not a 
bad way either.’ 

“Tt would be useless to wait. 
The expenses of a lawsuit, followed 
by the loss of the Grange, would 
be absolutely ruinous. There is 
no doubt as to the validity of the 
will ?” 

“T should say, not the slightest. 
We cannot hope for anything by 
attacking that.” _ 

“Then there is nothing to get 
up a fight about. Many circum- 
stances have come back to my mind 
which confirm Mr File’s statement, 
and make me certain that he is 
telling the truth. My father’s 
mind must have been poisoned 
against me to the last, and this 
blow from beyond the grave strikes 
as perhaps he meant it to do—but 
it strikes my child as well as me. 
There is where I feel it most 
keenly.” 

“Tt is unfortunate,” said the 
lawyer, with a slight touch of feel- 
ing. “I really wish I could be of 
service to you.” 

“ Well, perhaps you can. It re- 
mains for me to find some place 
where we may live in peace, and 
inexpensively ; for a few hundred 
— are all that I shall have 
eft when my debts are paid. 
My present idea is that we had 
better live in apartments for the 
= ; and you, with your know- 
edge of London, may assist me in 
finding them. They must not be 
in Belgrave Square.” 

“T think I know of something 
that may suit you,” said Morgan, 
after a minute or two of reflection, 
—“at least until a turn comes in 
your affairs, There is a lady, the 
wife of an old client of mine, who 
will be glad to receive you as a 
tenant, for she has recently been 
left a widow and isill able, I fancy, 
to keep up her house unaided. it 


is not a palace, but you will be in 
good hands. When aman has met 
with a misfortune, his next experi- 
ence of life is usually to fall amon 
thieves. Here at least you will be 
safe.” He wrote down an address 
and gave it to Margrave. And it 
must be confessed that he was glad 
when his client took his departure, 
for he felt more and more strongly 
that it was a hard case, and yet 
that he was quite powerless to do 
any good. It was more than likely 
that Captain Tiltoff knew as much 
as Dexter File himself concerning 
the American woman whom Mar- 
grave had so 7 married. In 
that case, it certainly could not be 
worth while to go into a contest 
over this property, especially for a 
client who had no money. 

The Regent’s Park is a locality 
which is still surrounded with 
many streets containing comfort- 
able houses, a little away removed 
from the roar of central London, 
and with a few trees and gardens 
scattered about here and there to 
keep up a trace of that rural ap- 
pearance which once was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of all 
this region. The gardens get 
blacker and blacker every year 
with soot, and the old trees are 
dying off, but the idea is still 
popular that anything to the north 
of Regent’s Park isin the country. 
It is not a fashionable neighbour- 
hood, for at the best it is far away 
from where most people wish to be, 
either for purposes of business or 
pleasure ; but there are many parts 
of it which have, at any rate, al- 
ways maintained a good repute, 
and it was to one of these that 
Margrave was sent. The house 
was small, but not uninviting in 
appearance. A few flowers were 
in the windows, and there was 
asmall garden at the back, with 
some melancholy geraniums trying 
to keep up a gay appearance under 
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the shower of “ blacks ” which con- 
tinually fell upon them. The place 
was called Lilac Villa—not an in- 
spiriting name, but in this world 
we have to take things as we find 
them. The landlady, Mrs Talbot, 
was a quiet, subdued, well-man- 
nered woman, with not too great 
an obtrusion of the “ better days ” 
element, which is so great a draw- 
back to the attractions of modern 
landladies. The arrangements were 
soon concluded, and Margrave was 
firm in his resolve that the change 
which he had to make should be 
made speedily. It was then Tues- 
day ; on the following Monday he 
would bid farewell to the Grange, 
with its beautiful old park and 
lovely gardens, and come here to 
Lilac Villa, with its prim little 
rooms, and its speckled geraniums 
inthe patch of miserable ground 
at the back. 

By a late train he reached the 
Grange that night, and was glad 
to think on his way that there 
was no chance of his being re- 
quired to explain all these events 
to his daughter till the next day. 
Perhaps he would have postponed 
the evil hour one day later still, 
but an accident decided the matter 
forhim. Kate was walking about 
with him after breakfast, telling 
him of some favourite scheme 
which she had long secretly cher- 
ished for constructing a fernery in 
a secluded part of the gardens. 
And then her father drew her arm 
within his, and told her all. 

“ And we must really go, papa,” 
said the young girl, when the first 
great shock of her surprise was 
over, “and go so soon ?” 
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“ Yes; it is the best way. No- 
thing would become easier to us 
by lingering here. It would be as 
hard to part with the old place a 
ad hence as it is to-day.” His 

eart was heavy, and his daughter 
knew that it was so. She placed 
her hand gently upon his arm, and 
led him towards the house. 

“Dear papa,” said she, with a 
smile that seemed to diffuse itself 
like sunshine round about him, 
“we shall be happy together 
wherever we may be. We shall 
not be very poor, shall we ?” 

“T fear it will be so, my Kate.” 

“Then be it so. It is not long 
ago, remember, since you told me 
that I might yet have to depend 
upon my art even for bread ; I am 
not afraid. Poor Mr Creek, the 
painter, always said that it was a 
pity I had not to earn my own 
living, for then I should be com- 
pelled to do justice to myself. I 
daresay it was an idle compliment; 
but now we shall see. I think this 
is the very best thing that could 
have happened for me—and so, per- 
haps, will you think, some day.” 

The young can endure sorrows 
bravely, but Kate did not bear 
this one so lightly as her words 
might have led a stranger to sup- 
pose. Her father understood her ; 
her own feeling, had it been ten 
times as great, would have been 
concealed from him in order that 
his burden might not be made 
heavier on her account. She 
walked by his side planning out 
a future which almost made him 
forget that he was getting old, 
and that life, even for the young, 
is none too easy. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE NEW HOME. 


It sometimes happens in the 
month of March, when the winds 
are wafted to us over the Atlantic 


instead of coming across arctic 


seas, that there is one special morn- 
ing when all the world around us 
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seems to be undergoing a change. 
The air is soft and mild, and whis- 
pers to us pleasant, if delusive, 
stories of the spring-time to come. 
Everywhere there 1s a curious stir 
and movement. Bees are buzzing 
past, birds are on the wing, rooks 
are building, insects are chasing 
each other in their short-lived sport. 
The lark pours forth his wondrous 
carol, the thrush sings gaily in the 
intervals of his hunt for snails, the 
starling pipes his call to his mate, 
and the blackbird whistles his few 
but incomparable notes. Trees 
are beginning to bud, the crocus 
and the daffodil shine in the gar- 
den walks, and every sign denotes 
the departure of winter. It is true 
that fierce winds and cutting frosts 
are only too sure to return ; but 
still it is the summer which we are 
looking forward to and not the 
winter ; and although the hopes of 
many & previous year may never 
have been realised, we continue to 
believe in the summer which is 
to come. 

It was on such a morning as 
this that Kate stepped forth into 
her garden, saddened by the know- 
ledge that she was about to leave 
it for ever. But one duty remained 
to be performed, and it was the 
hardest of all. It needed no pro- 
tracted experience of the world to 
tell her how the great change in 
the circumstances of her life would 
be regarded at Owlscote Manor. 
Lady Tresham had indeed received 
her as the affianced bride of her 
son, but it was with no manifesta- 
tion of pleasure. She had kissed 
the young girl coldly on the fore- 
head, and there was something in 
her manner which showed that she 
had but resigned herself to an 
arrangement which she was power- 
less to prevent. Kate had some 
insight into this, and she divined 
that the loss of fortune would not 
tend to endear her to Reginald’s 


mother. Was it so certain that 
it would be a matter of indifference 
with Reginald himself? He wag 
ambitious,and Kate was well aware 
that his means were restricted, 
How would his prospects and career 
be affected by a marriage with a 
penniless—it might almost be said, 
a homeless—girl ? 

Kate had passed the greater part 
of the night in thinking over these 
questions, and she made up her 
mind that she would not seek to 
hold her lover to his engagement. 
Pride and a sense of duty alike 
told her how she should act. It 
was a hard trial, but she made up 
her mind to face it. Better that 
than to be received upon sufferance 
by the mother, and become a hin- 
drance and a burden to the son. 
She did not consider it necessary 
to consult her father on such a 
point—her own feelings dictated 
the proper line of conduct. She 
wrote a letter to Reginald Tresh- 
am, in which she touched briefl 
upon the events which her father 
had related to her, and told him 
that under these altered circum- 
stances all must be deemed ended 
between them. She bade him fare- 
well, and was careful that he should 
perceive that it was a very real 
farewell, for the letter was not 
sent till her departure from the 
Grange, and she gave no clue to 
the place of her retreat. Per- 
haps, in spite of her firmness, she 
nursed the secret hope that her 
lover would not accept this deci- 
sion ; but no such hope found ex- 
pression in her letter. Her father 
would be happy, for now he would 
be able to dismiss from his mind 
the fear of losing her. If she was 
about to make a sacrifice, he, who 
had sacrificed so much for her, 
would at least be the happier for it. 

Such were the young girl’s re- 
flections ; and whether they were 
wise or unwise, they nerved her to 
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go through the last morning at the 
Grange without revealing a sign 
of the sorrow which was at her 
heart. Her father was surprised 
at her cheerfulness—she seemed 
full of their future plans, and drew 
a bright picture of the new home, 
and of the friends who would sur- 
round them in it. Not everybody 
would desert them because they 
were poor. There was Mr Delvar, 
who was himself not too much bur- 
dened with this world’s goods, and 
whom her father rather liked, not- 
withstanding his innumerable va- 
garies and his somewhat overween- 
ing opinion of his abilities. He 
doubtless would still be faithful 
tothem. And there was another 
friend for whom Kate herself had 
a very tender and gentle feeling, 
and whom she had of late lost 
sight of—perhaps because another 
friendship had occupied her too 
much. This was Bernard Creek, 
the painter—a man who once had 
seemed to be bound straight for 
the temple of fame, but who some- 
how or other had never got there. 
From him Kate had received some 
instruction in the art to which she 
was devoted, soon after her arrival 
in England ; but the teacher had 
soon recognised that he had very 
little to impart to so gifted a pupil, 
and he speedily withdrew into the 
background. 

In early life Bernard Creek had 
been one of the artists who re- 
ceived the support and patronage 
of the well-known dealer, Moss 
Jacobs. One or two of his pic- 
tures had contained such signs of 
promise that Jacobs felt no hesita- 
tion'in becoming his friend; and 
for along time he was ready to 
make him advances, which were 
only too necessary to the strug- 
gling artist, upon the works 
which were projected or half com- 
menced. There are some men who 
find their energies cramped and 
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deadened by the burden of debt, 
and who feel all the impetus to 
labour gone when they know that 
the reward has been disposed of 
before it could be earned. Of this 
sort was Creek. He continued 
to paint, because his good friend 
Jacobs took care that he should 
not be idle; but the dealer com- 
plained more and more bitter! 
that his works would not sell. 
This did not assist the flagging 
imagination of the poor artist. 
He toiled on, but it was with de- 
pee spirits and fading hopes. 
ven in the darkest days, however, 
a few hours in the society of Kate 
seemed to make another man of 
him—the man he was before he 
fell in with Moss Jacobs, and be- 
fore he was doomed to work, like 
a convict, with the cannon-ball of 
debt chained to his heels. Kate 
was right in counting upon him as 
a true friend, even in’ adversity, 
little as he might be able to do for 
them ; there was not one who 
would have sacrificed more for her, 
if by any species of sacrifice her 
ath could have been made smooth. 
Mrs Talbot received her lodgers 
with some little nervousness, for 
by this time she had learnt a few 
particulars concerning them. The 
ordinary lodging - house keeper 
would merely have seen in the 
circumstances of the father and 
daughter an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for plunder. There could 
be an “extra” clapped on here, 
and another there, till even the 
amount of rent itself would become 
a secondary item in the bill. But 
misfortunes do not always come in 
battalions, and although fate had 
dealt Margrave a hard blow, it 
spared him the hardship of fall- 
ing into a bandit’s cave. More- 
over, the rooms which he and his 
daughter were to occupy were at 
least comfortable ; and Kate had 
not been in them many hours be- 
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fore she contrived to give them 
some touch of the bright and 
cheerful aspect of the home which 
they had just lost. A few flowers 
arranged with a woman’s taste and 
dexterity imparted a distant fla- 
vour of the country to the town 
lodgings ; and some pieces of silk 
embroidery thrown over Mrs Tal- 
bot’s commonplace furniture pro- 
duced an effect which made the 
landlady herself fancy that she had 
stumbled into the wrong house 
when she entered her best sitting- 
room. It is true that luxuries 
were absent, but there was noth- 
ing to make the new-comers feel 
that they had fallen into the gulf 
of onli poverty. 

From the first, however, Kate 
was resolved that as little as pos- 
sible should be touched of the 
slender means still remaining to 
them. If she was indeed so skil- 


ful with her pencil as her friends 


had assured her, now was the time 
to turn the gift to good account. 
Everybody said that the opportu- 
nities of employment for women 
were far greater than they used to 
be; but when Kate sought for 
them, they were not so easily to 
be found. One day there was 
a tempting advertisement in the 
papers for a young lady who could 
teach drawing in a “highly re- 
spectable family.” She answered 
it, and found that somewhere amid 
the melancholy wilderness of Cam- 
berwell there were four daughters 
of a pork-butcher who were willing 
to be taught as much of what they 
called “drawring” as anybod 

could teach them for tweive shill- 
ings a-week. Kate at this time 
was reluctant to turn away from 
any employment, but this proposal 
discouraged her. Then there were 
offices without number which un- 
dertook to introduce ladies to re- 
munerative occupations. But after 
Kate had seen the managers and 
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duly paid her fees, she heard no 
more from them; and had ghe 
known London and its ways qa 
little better, she would perhaps 
have been quite as well pleased 
that she did not. At last she 
determined to seek the advice of 
Creek ; and the once-favoured pro- 
tege of Moss Jacobs was overjoyed 
to receive a note from Margrave 
requesting him to call and see 
them. A summons for his instant 
attendance at Court to receive a 
commission to paint the portraits 
of all the Royal Family would not 
have been received by poor Creek 
with half so much pride and joy. 
His sketch-book contained draw- 
ing after drawing of Kate’s bean. 
tiful face ; unfinished portraits of 
her stood in a dusty corner, dis- 
carded by the artist as ludicrously 
unworthy of the original, whose 
sweet smile and irresistible eyes 
were seldom long absent from his 
thoughts. There was one portrait 
on his easel which he had brought 
nearer to completion than the 
others, and which had so struck 
the fancy of the discerning dealer 
that he had actually offered to 
pay some ready money for it, and 
let the old debt stand. But 
Creek would not hear of it. He 
would have gone without bread 
rather than have parted with that 
picture, all imperfect and unsatis- 
factory as it was in his own eyes. 

At length, then, he was to see 
once more the object of his secret 
worship—and see her, too, under 
circumstances which encouraged a 
faint hope that a friendship so 

recious to him would not again be 
interrupted. She was no longer 
rich ; that barrier was removed. 
The artist almost dared to recall 
the dreams which had once cheered 
his labours, but which had long 
been nothing more to him than a 
sad recollection. He waited for 
the appointed evening with the 
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impatience of one who had thus far 
experienced many disappointments. 
There was a little dinner, prepared 
by Mrs Talbot herself, in honour of 
the first visit of Margrave’s friends. 
The menu would not have been 
regarded by Brillat Savarin as 
worthy of any particular mention, 
but to Creek it was a feast of the 
gods. What was on the table he 
did not much know or care; but 
when he saw Kate sitting opposite 
to him, and was greeted by her 
with words of hearty welcome 
which made him forget all the 
burdens which oppressed him, in- 
cluding Moss Jacobs, he would not 
have changed places in life with the 
President of the Royal Academy. 
Kate told him of her experiences 
in the effort to find some occupa- 
tion which would yield her a little 


more profit than the pork-butcher’s 
twelve shillings a-week. The artist 
explained to her that she had gone 


the wrong way to work. “You 
must,” he said, “ go to one of the 
large houses which make all the 
fashionable furniture nowadays. 
They are always ready to pay for 
new designs of any kind, and they 
pay moderately well. Let me go 
and speak to Lintows about you. 
I have done something for them 
myself before now; they gave me 
twenty guineas for a new pattern 
for a tile for one of their fireplaces. 
Iam sure you could have done it 
a great deal better.” 

‘‘A capital idea,” said Delvar, 
who was the only other visitor 
present, and who had the good 
sense to see that Kate ought to be 
encouraged in her purpose. “ And 
I want to enlist you, Margrave, 
among my contributors—there is 
nothing like work for making a 
man forget an adverse tilt with 
fortune. When will you begin?” 

“My dear fellow, I should neither 
know when nor how to begin. I 
I have not written a line for three 
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years, and my hand is completely 
out.” 

“Then get it in again. Every 
man’s hand gets out after a short 
spell of idleness. Choose your own 
field, and work in it your own 
way.” 

“ But Ido not agree with your 

olitics.” 

“ Well, then, let politics alone. 
You shall leave the ship of state 
to be managed by me. I will send 
you some books to review—the 
hardest work in the world for an 
editor to get done well. Every 
blockhead thinks he can review 
any book ever written—and you 
see the stuff which is turned out. 
Wethink we manage things toler- 
ably well in the ‘Sentinel,’ but 
we want new blood. That is what 
every editor should be looking for, 
from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down of the same. Come, 
take this shilling,” and Delvar took 
out that coin from his waistcoat- 
pocket, “and let me enlist you on 
the spot.” 

“Very well; but I will not 
promise that you will get even the 
value of your shilling.” 

“That will be my look - out. 
Recollect that you are on duty to- 
morrow morning. Promptness and 
despatch,” said the editor, with 
mock severity, “are my only con- 
ditions. In these days books are 
reviewed twelve months after date. 
I treat; them as part of my news ; 
the fresher the reviews, the better 
everybody likes them—including 
the publishers. So now that mat- 
ter is settled.” 

Between these two friends the 
evening passed away so pleasantly 
that Kate was sorry when it came 
to an end. She remembered many 
evenings spent amid much more 
brilliant surroundings, of which 
she had a very different recollec- 
tion. He almost forgot that they 
were poor. 
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And now the days went quickly 
over, and still there was no reply 
from Reginald Tresham. He had, 
to all appearance, accepted Kate at 
her word; but it seemed to the young 
girl that at least one expression of 
farewell might have been vouch- 
safed to her. Margrave could see 
that she suffered, notwithstandin 
her constant endeavour to oma 
it from him. But there are situa- 
tions in life in which words, even 
from those who are dearest to each 
other, are of noavail. Kate made 
no allusion to the grief which was 
deep in her heart, and her father 
did not dare to speak. He divined 
what had occurred, and he knew 
that there was nothing to be done. 
And meanwhile he found some 
relief from his own anxieties b 

erforming the daily task whic 

elvar took care should be pro- 
vided for him. There were many 
in his position who had not even 
the solace of work—men who 
needed work to provide them with 
their daily bread, and who were 
willing to do it, but could not find 
it. And of all lots in life, there is 
none so hard as that. 

Kate was not long before she 
made her visit to the great house 
of Lintows which Creek had re- 
commended to her. A member of 
the firm—an elderly and dignified 
man—received her with courtesy, 
although he gave her no very strong 
encouragement. “Yon see,” he 
said, “ London is full of ladies who 
are anxious to earn a living, and 
who can do such work as we are 
able to give them fairly well. I 
will give you an idea.” He turned 
over a large pile of drawings upon 
his desk, and Kate saw indeed that 
there were many competitors in 
the field. 

“T am afraid that my chance is 
but a poor one,” she said. 

“T do not say that. Our old 
friend, Mr Creek, tells me that 


your gifts are — out of the 
common way. ow none of the 
work which I have just shown you 
indicates anything of that kind, 
It is all on one dead level—neither 
very good nor very bad. These 
ladies go to a school of art and 
pick up asmattering of knowledge, 
and think that all the world will 
rush forward to buy their produc- 
tions. Iam led to think you can 
do better than that.” 

“JT will try,” said Kate, with a 
grateful glance ai the worthy man 
who was dealing so franklywith her, 

“ Depend upon it, that anything 
you submit to us shall have fair 
consideration. I am always sorry 
when we cannot use a design sent 
to us by a lady. Ihave daughters 
of my own, and I think of them 
placed in the position of these ap- 
plicants, and I find it hard to sa 
No. But I am only a man of busi- 
ness, and have my master to con- 
sult, and I can assure you that the 
public is a hard master. And 
now, good day—rely at least upon 
our goodwill towards you.” 

Kate went away by no means 
despairing. That very evening 
she drew some designs for the 
coverings of a beautiful set of 
drawing-room furniture which had 
been shown her at the Lintows’, 
and which had been made for a 
merchant in China, Some special 
coverings were needed, and Kate 
set to work with enthusiasm to 
prepare them. Creek came and 
examined them, and was delighted. 
But Kate more than half suspected 
that he could not be a harsh critic 
of anything which came from her 
hand. She thought better of his 
judgment when, in due time, it 
was confirmed by the Lintows. 
There came to her a very pleasant 
letter, enclosing an age 5 pleas- 
ant cheque; and thus the first 
start was made. No money is 80 
bright as that which we first earn 
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for ourselves, and Kate took a 
childish pleasure in turning over 
and over the sovereigns which she 
received at the bank for her slip of 





It has been said that Reginald 
Tresham had hitherto sent no reply 
to Kate Margrave’s letter. He 
had, however, written several re- 
plies, but each one had found its 
way into the fire. The revelation 
which Kate’s letter conveyed was 
sudden and unexpected. It is 
true that there had been rumours 
of a threatened lawsuit in refer- 
ence to the Grange property, and 
Lady Tresham had made allusion 
tothem; but Margrave himself had 
kept silence on the subject, and 


' the young baronet had allowed the 


stories to pass as a part of the idle 
gossip which is always afloat in the 
country. And now, without pre- 
vious sign or warning, the house 
was left deserted, and he was told, 
ina few brief. sentences, that it 
would be better both for Kate and 
himself that they should not meet 
again. What was a man to do 
who found himself unexpectedly 
—_ in such a position? Per- 

aps the lover, who thought only 
of his love, would have answered 
the question by hastening without 
delay in pursuit of the fugitive ; 
he would have declined to be 
set free quite so summarily, and 
been eloquent in protestations that 
changes of circumstances or of for- 
tune were powerless to influence 
his affections. But it must be 
confessed that Reginald Tresham 
was not a lover of this description. 
He could not help feeling that the 
circumstances described by Kate 
were very serious, and there was 
much in them which he did not 
quite understand. Margrave’s be- 
haviour was, to say the least, very 
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pon. Come what might, she and 
er father would at least never see 
the grim figure of want standing at 
their door. 


strange. Was there nothing more 
than his daughter had been suf- 
fered to know to explain the niys- 
tery of his course? The suspicions 
which Lady Tresham had once 
thrown out—were they wholl 
unfounded? Her son had thought 
so at the time, but he did not feel 
the same degree of certainty on the 
subject now. 

And then it appeared that there 
was to be a total Joss of fortune. 
Sir Reginald was not by any means 
arich man; not rich enough, as 
prudence whispered to him, to be 
able to afford the luxury of marry- 
ing a poor woman because he loved 
her. His mother had objected to 
the marriage even when no such 
disadvantage as this was in ques- 
tion. Could it be supposed that 
she would welcome Kate to Owls- 
cote Manor as her son’s wife with 
something very like a_ scandal 
hanging over her? For of course 
the departure of the Margraves 
from the Grange under ak cir- 
cumstances could not be entirely 
divested of scandal. Reginald 
Tresham was naturally a proud 
man, and he could not but enter- 
tain some painful doubts whether 
the conditions which now sur- 
rounded his engagement were cal- 
culated to bring happiness into his 
home. He had told his mother 
that he hoped to make Kate his 
wife, and she had submitted, 
though not without allowing him 
to | geen that her own judgment 
and inclination were utterly op- 
posed to his own. Surely his 
difficulties would be increased ten- 
fold by the disaster which had 
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now occurred. Lastly, there was 
Kate’s own letter. She had, to 
use the common phrase, thrown 
him over without a single expres- 
sion of regret. It was useless to 
conceal the fact that he had re- 
ceived a curt dismissal. Would 
any girl have written thus to 
a man whom she really loved? 
When all things were considered, 
had Kate left him any room to 
exercise his own will in the mat- 
ter? The oftener he asked him- 
self that question, the more he 
was obliged to admit that she had 
not. Thus day after day went by, 
and the letter remained  unan- 
swered ; and as each day passed, 
the rejected lover knew still less 
than before what answer to send. 
What could he do but, for the pres- 
ent, submit. to the decision which 
had been so abruptly communicated 
to him ? 

Lady Tresham was particularly 
glad that at this critical time Lord 
Splint happened to be a visitor at 
her house. He was not perhaps 
one of the wisest men in the world, 
but he might very safely be de- 
pended upon to take the right 
view of such an affair as this. His 
influence over Reginald Tresham 
was not very potent, for Reginald 
was by far the abler man of the 
two; but it was quite strong enough 
for present ——- Whatever 
might happen, Lord Splint was 
always sure to be found ranged on 
bebalf of prudence and discretion. 
Lady Tresham took him aside the 
very day of his arrival, and told 
him everything. All her fears and 
anxieties were laid bare before him. 
She had known him from childhood, 
and had been kind to him at a 
time when Lord Splint himself had 
stood sorely in need of a friend ; 
for even he had not always been 
eggen and rich. Once or twice 

e very nearly fell foul of the 
rocks which are concealed in the 
stream of the most sluggish life ; 


and on one of those occasions Lady 
Tresham had been most useful to 
him, and he had not forgotten it, 
Moreover, he and Reginald had 
been at Oxford together, and the 

had always remained firm friends, 
It was not without some cause, 
therefore, that Lady Tresham re- 
posed great confidence in her ally, 

“You can imagine,” she said, 
“ what grief such a marriage would 
occasion me. Here isa young girl, 
without connections and without 
any power whatever of helping 
Reginald in his future career. She 
would be a clog and an impediment 
to himall through life. And even 
that is not all. If there was nothing 
in her father’s marriage of which 
he has reason to be ashamed, why 
all this mystery ? why this hurried 
flight from the Grange ?—the ser- 
vants all paid off at a moment’s 
notice, and the property handed 
over without a struggle to those 
wretched people the Tiltoffs ? Sure- 
ly you would not approve of such a 
marriage ?” 

“My dear Lady Tresham,” re- 
plied the discreet young man, “ it 
is not a question of my approval, 
as you very well know. The ques- 
tion is, what has Reginald made 
up his mind to do? He is not 
easily turned aside from any pur- 

ose : we both are aware of that. 
s he much in love with this young 
lady ?” 

“T think it possible that he 
imagines he is, though since her 
disappearance I have observed a 
change in him. It cannot but be 
that what has happened will shock 
him very much ; for my son is a 
man of right principle, and will 
never do anything to disgrace him- 
self—of that I am very sure. If 
he could only be brought to see 
this matter in its proper light! He 
is not a rash-brained, love-sick boy, 
and I am in hopes that you will 
find him in a mood to take sensibic 
advice.” 
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«“ But I cannot offer any advice 
till he asks me for it. These are 
delicate subjects for even the truest 
friends to meddle with. It would 
be only too easy to do more harm 
than good.” 

“Oh, but I have the greatest 
confidence in your tact. Depend 
upon it, the opportunity will arise 
quite naturally. Reginald will 
speak to you, I feel certain, before 

ou have been alone with him many 
eno Then you must frankly and 
boldly declare your opinion. I need 
not ask you, for I feel confident 
beforehand, that you will be upon 
my side,—will you not?” 

“T can promise nae that with- 
out hesitation, for 1 believe you to 
be entirely in the right. But it 
may not be so easy to get Reginald 
to think so too.” 

“ Well, we will do our best. I 
declare I never shall be sufficiently 
grateful to you if you remove this 
heavy load from my mind. Would 
that I could see my son marry as 

ou have done!” Now, although 
Lord Splint had married a great 
heiress, prizes of that kind are not 
sufficiently numerous to go round 
among all the eligible young men 
in England. Some such thought as 
that passed through Lord Splint’s 
mind, and it made him all the more 
contented with his own good luck 
in the lottery. 

Lord Splint had been fortunate 
in more ways than one. He had, 
as Lady Tresham had said, never 
made a mistake. He had played 
every card in the game to win, and 
thus far he had won everything. 
His first speeches in the House of 
Lords had marked him out as a 
man who was sure to rise in the 
political world, and.no one was 
surprised when it was announced 
that he had joined Mr Spinner’s 
Ministry. He stood high in that 
great statesman’s confidence, and 
had done much to deserve the dis- 
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tinct and flattering recognition 
which he received. He was a 
clever man, though not so clever 
as he fancied. Whether he had 
ten talents, or whether he had but: 
one, it could not but be admitted 
that he had made the most of his 
share. He could deliver a ver 
fair speech, if he had time caoush 
— him for its preparation. 
is jokes were rather elaboratel 
studied, and were delivered wit 
an air which savoured a little too 
much of the conventicle ; but upon 
the whole, they were generally well 
received. He diligently read most 
of the celebrated speeches of the 
statesmen of former times, and 
came to the conclusion that they 
had been greatly overpraised. They 
were certainly not equal to Mr 
Spinner’s. In his most sacred mo- 
ments of confidence, he told him- 
self that they were not equal to 
speeches which a man at present 
less famous than Mr Spinner had 
delivered on one or two memorable 
occasions. He fancied he most re- 
sembled Fox in hisstyle of oratory, 
though not in person; for Lord 
Splint was very tall and thin, with 
light hair and pale complexion— 
what ladies generally called an in- 
teresting-looking man. At a very 
opportune moment there had hap- 
ened the event which placed him 
beyond all thought or care for this 
world’s goods. Some people said 
that this also was owing to his luck, 
and not to his merit ; but, at any 
rate, it was one of the stakes for 
which Lord Splint had played very 
carefully, and, as usual, he won it. 
Such was the man whom Lady 
Tresham summoned to her aid in 
the great emergency which had 
overtaken her. He had no great 
inclination to undertake the task 
assigned to him ; for what was it 
to him whether this marriage took 
place or not? His own feelings, 
and what were of still greater mo- 
c 
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ment, his own interests, were not a subordinate capacity. Few men 


in any way concerned. He had 
seen a good many of his friends 
marry, and most of them seemed 
to be acting under the impulse of 
a blind caprice. Sometimes it all 
turned out moderately well ; more 
frequently it wasquite the contrary. 
One fact seemed to be well estab- 
lished, and it was, that no one was 
willing to accept advice when he 
had made up his mind that a par- 
ticular woman was essential to his 
happiness in life. Such a man al- 
ways persisted in taking his own 
road, and he had ample leisure 
afterwards to wish that he had 
taken any road but that. These 
had been the results of Lord 
Splint’s observations of mankind ; 
and they did not inspire him with 
any extravagant eagerness to rush 
into the campaign which Lady 
Tresham had prepared for him. 
Three days went by, and as yet 
no opportunity had been found of 
making even an approach to the 
subject. The young baronet seem- 
ed determined to avoid it; and 
Lord Splint remained fixed in his 
belief that it would be unwise to 
run the risk of appearing as an in- 
termeddler on the scene. Soon it 
would be necessary for both the 
Under Secretaries to return to their 
official duties. Public affairs were 
in a state which did not seem to 
be satisfactory to anybody in the 
country, not even to Mr Spinner 
himself. It is true that the young- 
er members of the Administration 
could not do much to make the 
crooked straight ; but it was neces. 
sary that they should be at their 
oe Lord Splint needed no spur ; 
e had found so great a pleasure in 
the daily routine of office work,that 
he wished himself back again under 
the shadow of the Victoria clock 
tower before he had been out of 
London twenty-four hours, It is 
a great thought that one is serving 
one’s country, even if it be only in 


who have experienced the joys and 
cares of office, ever relinquish them 
voluntarily. As for Sir Reginald, 
he was not now filled with the same 
ardour ; but it must be considered 
that he had engrossing affairs 
of his own to occupy his mind, 
The face of Kate Margrave was 
before him a hundred times a-day, 
—sometimes with that winning 
smile upon it which Reginald re. 
membered only too well, sometimes 
with a half-reproachful expression, 
which caused him to ask himself 
whether he had done right in keep- 
ing a silence which might be 
deemed harsh, and even cruel, 
Yet he was not even quite sure 
where she was—somewhere in Lon- 
don, so he had gathered from her 
letter ; no doubt he could ascer- 
tain where by writing to Delvar. 
But if Kate had wished him to 
know, would she have left him to 
adopt any such expedient as that? 
Might it not well be that the sen- 
tence pronounced in her letter was 
the right one, and that, whatever 
might be the pain to him or to her, 
it was better that they should not 
meet again ? 

On the afternoon of this third 
day the two friends went out for 
a long stroll,—through deep lanes, 
where primroses gleamed like stars; 
and over hills, where the gorse was 
spreading a carpet of gold on either 
side of the narrow pathway. 
Spring, for once, had deigned to 
visit England in the guise with 
which the poets of older days in- 
vested her ; everything in nature 
was rejoicing beneath the un- 
clouded rays of the sun. Reginald 
remembered Kate’s passionate love 
for wild flowers ; it was with a 
recollection of her that he plucked 
some primroses and violets as he 
walked along; but he had no 
sooner gathered them than he flung 
them from him with a sigh. 

“My dear fellow,” said Lord 
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Splint, unable longer to maintain 
his reserve, “it is quite evident 
that you are ill at ease. You are 
thinking, of course, of that strange 
affair down at the Grange yonder 
—it is not so?” 

“ You have heard all about it ?” 

“Oh yes; so has everybody 
else. Recollect, too, that I know 
the young lady well, and esteem 
her as highly as you do. But in 
such a position as this you are 
powerless. You cannot restore the 
lost fortune.” 

“JT cannot do that; but I am 
not willing to have it even seen 
that I deserted my betrothed the 
moment trouble fell upon her. 
Come what may, I should prefer 
to stand by her, if she would let 
me.” 

“There, as I understand it, is 
the difficulty. I only know the 


general facts from your mother ; 
but is it not true that Miss Mar- 
grave has almost closed the door 


even to correspondence of any 
kind ?” 

“T daresay that would be the 
interpretation which her letter 
would bear ; but I have been most 
unwilling to take it in that light. 
She was considerate for me, and 
was not thinking of herself ; when 
she wrote that letter. I honour 
her all the more for her high feeling 
and pride ; but have I a right to 
take advantage of the spirit she 
has shown ? I can tell you frankly 
that lam not at all disposed to 
do so.” 

“Tt is entirely a question for you 
to decide,” said Lord Splint, after 
a moment’s pause. «f — 
think that a marriage under suc 
circumstances as these would be a 
very grave experiment.” 

“ Well, well, marriage is always 
that—at least so people who have 
tried it tell you.” 

“Not always: the risks may at 
least be greatly diminished. At 
any rate, [do not think that any 
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one would counsel you to act pre- 
ae in such a matter as 
this. ill there be any great 
harm in your waiting a little while, 
and——’ 

“ Without seeing Miss Margrave 
again ?” interrupted Sir Reginald, 
impatiently. 

“No; I was not going to suggest 
that. See her again, by all means, 
if you can do so without wounding 
her delicacy. But, remember, her 
father’s circumstances are greatly 
altered, and neither of them might 
wish you to suddenly present your- 
self at their a. 

“ Lodgings?” The word seemed 
to disclose to Reginald’s startled 
view the greatness and significance 
of the change which had happened. 

“So I understood from Delvar 
before I left town. I did not hear 
precisely where—somewhere in the 
north of London. Delvar had been 
to see them, and Miss Margrave 
was endeavouring to gain some em- 
ployment by her pencil. She is 
very clever.” 

A deep flush suffused the lover’s 
face. If he had been as rich as 
Lord Splint at that moment, there 
would have been no longer any 
uncertainty in his mind as to the 
proper course for him to pursue. 
“Ought there,” he said over and 
over again to himself, “to be a 
doubt even now ?” 

“And she will succeed,” con- 
tinued the young man with the 
old head ; “and in the meantime 
they are not in necessitous circum- 
stances. I am morally certain 
that she would rather make the 
most modest independence by her 
own exertions than be a burden to 
a man whom she knows to be 
almost as poor as herself. This is 
not the romantic or heroic view of 
the affajr; but it is the sensible 
one.” 

“It seems to me the cold-blood- 
ed one. Were you ever in love, 
Splint ?” 
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“Am I not married ?” returned 
the young lord, with a look of real 
or feigned astonishment. 

“To be sure—I forgot. Well, 
would you have acted as you now 
advise me to act if Miss Malbrook 
had lost all her money one day, 
and had been obliged to find refuge 
in some obscure London lodging- 
house ?” 

“Tt is always difficult to say 
how one would act under imaginary 
circumstances,”replied Lord Splint, 
with some uneasiness of manner. 
“Tcannot say what I should have 
done. I suppose it would have 
depended very much on the lady. 
Had she expressed a desire not to 
see me again, I think Ishould have 
consulted her wishes.” 

“ You are a good fellow at heart, 
Splint, [ believe; but you do not 
talk like one now.” 

“ What would you have me say ? 
That poverty is easier for two per- 
sons to bear than for one? You 
are always reading Keats—do you 
remember what he says ?— 


‘ Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—Love forgive us!—cinders, ashes, 
dust.’ 


There you have, for once,sober fact 
from a poet. You see it agrees 
entirely with my view. Two per- 
sons in your positien who marry 
without a comfortable provision— 
Ido not mean wealth—are fore- 
doomed to misery. The man will 
blame the woman for hindering him 
in his career; the woman will 
blame the man for not giving her 
the ample means to which she 
thinks herself entitled. Such are 
my opinions. They will be yours 
some day.” 

Reginald could scarcely restrain 
a smile at the portentous manner 
of the rising statesman. ,It almost 
seemed that he had abandoned his 
old model, Fox, and was paying 
the homage of imitation to Mr 


Spinner. But the conversation 
came to an end. Both saw the 
uselessness of pursuing it. further, 

That evening, as Lord Splint was 
hurrying up-stairs to dress for din- 
ner, Lady Tresham opened her 
door and beckoned him within. 

“ Have you spoken to him?” she 
said, eagerly. 

“T have; and I believe that his 
affections are more deeply involved 
than you seem to have supposed.” 

“Dear Lord Splint,” she said, 
wringing her hands, “can nothing 
be done? Is he resolved upon this 
wretched marriage?” 

“Tt is hard to say, but I am 
rather inclined to hope that I have 
made some impression upon him.” 

“ He is so obstinate—so difficult 
to move when he is set upon a pur. | 
pose. His father was the same ;” 
and the poor lady sighed, for she 
remembered how very difficult it 
had been to manage her husband, 

“Well, we must hope for the 
best. I have urged him at least 
to wait, and I think he will do 
that. His manner gave me that 
impression.” 

“Then he has not written to 
her ?” 

“ Evidently not; in fact he does 
not know her address.” 

“And you think he will take 
your advice and wait ?” 

“‘T am sure he will.” 

“My good friend, how good you 
have been tome! I know Regi- 
nald ; he will not promise any- 
thing, but he will not be carried 
away by impulse. You have in- 
deed done well. The young lady 
will never be my son’s wife.” 

She appeared at dinner radiant 
and delighted; but mothers cannot 
always read their sons’ hearts. The 
next day the two officials returned 
to their duties without another 
word on a subject which both 
wished more than ever to shun. 
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Tue title of this paper will un- 
avoidably suggest a false idea to 
the reader’s mind. He will expect 
from it a disquisition on the char- 
acter of Rinaldo, the youthful hero 
of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered ’ ; 
an examination into the extent to 
which the Italian poet’s brilliant 
copy of the Homeric Achilles falls 
short of the Hellenic delineation 
of the “divine wrath” of the son 
of Peleus ; and a comparison of 
Armida with Dido, and of Eneas 
with Rinaldo, in that fine episode 
of his work in which Tasso owes 
so much to Virgil. It is desirable, 


therefore, to explain at once that 
the Rinaldo now to be treated of 
is not the creation of Tasso, but of 
the old romancers—not the son of 
Berthold and Sophia, but the son 
of Aymon and Beatrice ; not the 


individual property, so to speak, 
of the singer of the Crusade, but 
the figure already made familiar to 
the Italian public in the pages of 
Boiardo and of Ariosto. 

Of him Tasso, while yet a stu- 
dent at Padua, wrote, taking his 
hero’s earliest youth as his theme ; 
a theme congenial to his own age, 
which was then but eighteen. The 

oem in octaves which he indited 
in Rinaldo’s honour, is more than 
half the length of the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered,’ and is contained in 
twelve books. Forgotten now,— 
so completely, that it is very prob- 
able that these words may give the 
first intimation to many readers 
that they ever had of its existence, 
—it was yet extremely popular at 
its first appearance, encircled its 
youthful author’s head with a halo 


of celebrity, and forged one of the 
earliest links in that chain—golden 
at first but afterwards of iron— 
which drew him to Ferrara and to 
the Court of Alphonso of Este. 
Although in itself lacking sev- 
eral of the attributes necessary to 
secure abiding popularity to so 
long a poem, the Rinaldo, alike for 
its own undoubted merits, and still 
more as the first essay of the yet 
immature genius which was after- 
wards to produce such great results, 
is not unworthy of attention ; and 
it may be that a short account of 
it may win the gratitude of some 
reader curious in Italian literature, 
or succeed not unacceptably in 
occupying a vacant half-hour for 
some lover of the tales of chivalry. 
The epoch of the Rinaldo, then, 
is, as has been already intimated, 
the time of Charlemagne,—whose 
great conflicts with the Saracens, 
so vigorously depicted by Ariosto, 
form only a background for Tasso’s 
picture of a young champion who 
fights, in the first place, for love— 
in the second, for mere personal 
glory. His hero is first exhibited 
to us as fired with generous emula- 
tion by the exploits of his cousin 
Orlando, the Roland of northern 
song; he laments in a secluded 
meadow near Paris the inglorious 
days which he has himself been 
spending. A kindred regret has 
been awakened likewise in the 
breast of another cousin of Rin- 
aldo, that potent enchanter Mala- 
gigi, so familiar to readers of the 
‘Orlando Furioso,’ and he hastens 
to assist his young kinsman ; who, 
attracted by the neighing of a 
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war-horse, sees a splendid suit of 
armour hanging ready for his use 
on the tree to which the courser 
is tethered, and knows that it is 
meant for him by seeing his ances- 
tral crest, the panther, on the 
shield. Rinaldo has already re- 
ceived knighthood from the handsof 
Charlemagne on the day on which, 
a mere boy, he vindicated his 
mother’s honour from unjust asper- 
sions ; but the vow which he then 
made, to wear no sword till he has 
taken some brave warrior’s weapon 
by force, still binds him ; and so, 
while putting on the arms pro- 
vided for him by Maligigi’s 
thoughtful care, he leaves the 
sword behind. Nor is the horse 
which he now mounts destined long 
to bear him. His sorcerer kins- 
man knows that the hour has come 
for him to win a nobler steed 
which the fates are reserving for 
him. In the forest of Ardennes 
roves, free and terrible to all who 
meet him, the mighty Bayard,— 
brought there of old by Amadis of 
Gaul,’ and laid, after his death, 
under a spell which preserves him 
in perpetual youth for the use of 
a descendant of his former owner 
who shall be his equal in valour. 
Both these conditions are fulfilled 
by Rinaldo, and Malagigi impels 
him to the enterprise. 

On his way to seek it, the knight 
has an encounter of vast influence 
on his future life. A sunshine is 
made in the shady paces of the 
forest through which he rides by 
a beauteous lady, who is there 
chasing a milk-white hind. Her 
golden hair waves freely to the 
wind, a sweet light shines from her 
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eyes, lilies and roses mingle on 
her cheeks, while from her brow of 
ivory “there descends a grace able 
to gladden any sorrowful soul,” 
Rinaldo looks and loves at once 
bursting forth into the reverent 
salutation — “Lady or goddess, 
whichsoever you be, may heaven 
ever bring you safety and peace! 
and even as it has already made you 
charming and beautiful,so may each 
star rain blessedness upon your 
head!” Then vowing himself to 
the damsel’s service, he humbly 
asks her name. Thereupon the un- 
known beauty is disclosed to him 
as Clarice, sister of the Count of 
Gascony, and hears in return that 
she sees before her the descendant 
of Constantine, the son of Aymon, 
Count of Claremont. “ Who has 
not heard of your ancestors, and 
of the exploits of your father, and 
of your cousin Orlando against the 
Moors?” rejoins the lady ; “ but 
as yet fame has reported to us 
none of yours.” “ With your fa- 
vour I would not fear to meet that 
paladin in arms, and would bring 
you a good account of him,” an- 
swers Rinaldo, stung to the heart 
by the implied doubt. Just at 
this moment Clarice’s own atten- 
dant knights ride up in search of 
her ; and she, with the recklessness 
of consequences usual in the chival- 
ric romances, smilingly bids Rin- 
aldo prove himself on them—say- 
ing that he who is a match for 
Orlando can easily overthrow them 
all. The knight takes her at her 
word, challenges the whole troop 
to show who is worthiest to guard 
their lady, and a terrible, and, alas ! 
bloody combat follows—in which, 





1 Here the young Torquato links his work to his father Bernardo’s, whose 
‘ Amadigi’ was his loved employment in prosperity, and the consolation of his 
exiled years. The old romances made Malagigi, not Rinaldo, subdue Bayard ; 
and indeed Tasso was indebted to them for very little but the names of his hero 


and heroine. 
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despite of being swordless, Rin- 
aldo by dexterity and strength re- 
mains the victor. Saluted as such 
by Clarice, he courteously escorts 
her to her castle’s gate. But when 
she bids him enter with her to 
greet her mother, he _declines. 
- Though secretly smitten with love 
for the brave stranger, the lad 
had not encouraged the suit which 
he tried to prefer as they rode to- 
gether. The knight’s own con- 
sciousness of small desert makes 
him forbear as yet to press it ; and 
so he “denies himself his own de- 
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sire,” and, with a divided heart, 
rides on in search of adventures, 
Although thus speedily parted, 
each breast feels the beatings of 
an unwonted passion. If Rinaldo 
seven times turns his horse’s head 
to go back and as often returns to 
his first purpose, Clarice sighs and 
laments at home, and baths her 
lovely face with tears, saying, 
“ Whence comes this bitter sweet- 
ness, this sorrowful delight, this 
hope full of grief?” She answers 
her own question :— 


Alas! too plainly now I come to know, 

Now that to know can profit me no more, 
That love, of proudest souls the overthrow, 
Makes pitiless proof on me,— unfelt before. 
Tis love I feel with proud, firm, footsteps go 
Within my heart, as having forced the door ; 
’Tis love who kindles hope there and desire, 
Stirs anguish there and ever-ardent fire. 


While thus fair Clarice bewails 
herself in her chamber, Rinaldo 
pursues his quest of Bayard. A 
knight, whom he finds seated un- 
der an oak, fights with him for the 
privilege of undertaking the adven- 
ture; and after being defeated, is 
permitted to share it.  Isolier, as 
he is called, approaches the en- 
chanted cave in Rinaldo’s com- 
pany, and they soon see its occu- 
pant. Bay, as his name indicates, 
with a silver star on his forehead, 
and splendidly proportioned, Bay- 
ard’s skin is invulnerable by Iso- 
lier’s weapons, as, fierce and snort- 
ing fire, he receives their attack, 
and knocks their wielder down. 
Rinaldo, however, succeeds in sub- 
duing him by a mixture of force 
and dexterity ; and Bayard, sub- 
mitting to him as to his rightful 
master, thenceforward proves his 
faithful and devoted servant. 

Mounted on his predestined char- 
ger, Rinaldo rides on with Isolier 


—Canto ii. 10. 


in search of adventures. The re- 
sult of one of these brings him 
into contact with the ambassador 
of Francardo, King of Armenia, 
from whom he hears the unwel- 
come news that he has a powerful 
rival in that monarch for the hand 
of Clarice. Francardo’s first love 
was an Assyrian princess, Clar- 
inea, for love of whom he roamed 
over Asia, and, maintaining whose 
charms to be peerless, overthrew 
the King of Tyre and three 
doughty giants—not to mention a 
leopard-like man who fell before 
him in the lists, presided over by 
the Soldan of Babylon himself. 
But after a while, hearing of 
the temple of beauty in India— 
a great magician’s work—Fran- 
cardo, unluckily for Clarinea, re- 
solved to behold its marvels, slew 
the wild beasts set to guard it, and 
forced his way inside. There he 
beheld the all but breathing images 
of the five or six loveliest women 
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of each century, set there by the 
enchanter’s art. After gazing on 
the shapes of departed loveliness, 
the king naturally turned to the 
fair ones of his own day in search 
of the Princess Clarinea’s form. 
Alas ! it was not to be found there ; 
and a glance told him that, great 
as might be her charms, they were 
eclipsed by those of the ladies pre- 
ferred to her; especially by those 
of Yvo of Gascony’s sister, Clarice. 
Hereupon Francardo, resolving to. 
make her his wife, sent Rinaldo’s 
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informant, the Knight of the Siren, 
to demand her of the emperor in 
marriage, promising both to re- 
spect her religion and to brin 

their children in the Christian 
faith ; but threatening war if her 
hand is refused him. The answer 
the ambassador has received from 
the emperor has not been unfa- 
vourable ; and he is now on his 
way to procure the assent of : 
Clarice herself and of her mother. 
How Clarinea bears her desertion 
remains untold. 


‘¢ Mad is that lord who thinks by sword and lance 
To terrify the cavaliers of France,” 


is Rinaldo’s exclamation on hear- 
ing this tale. But after the Ar- 
menian knight has left him and 
proceeded on his errand, many 
fears disturb his mind ; not that he 
doubts his own ability to defend 
Clarice against a world in arms, 
but that he dreads her being dazzled 
by the offer of an Eastern diadem. 

This new-born jealousy must 
plead his excuse for an act of 
apparent discourtesy. For, coming 
shortly afterwards to the Seine, he 
sees a boat with sails of cloth- 
of-silver and awnings of cloth-of- 
gold, and on its flower-wreathed 
decks maidens who play sweet in- 
struments and sing. It is an at- 
tendant satellite on the car of 
Galerana, Queen of France ; a car 
with golden axles, on which blaze 
orient gems, and with pearl-em- 
broidered purple coverings, drawn 
by ten milk-white stags with gold 
collars and azure bridles, and es- 


corted by a hundred knights in 
rich armour. Like the sun’s fair 
sister amid the stars, like Thetis 
among her nymphs, sits the ma- 
jestic queen on her raised seat in 
the chariot, surrounded by her 
damsels. One of them is Clarice 
Rinaldo, at sight of the lady whose 
loss he has begun to dread, cannot 
restrain himself. He at once chal- 
lenges the knights attendant,among 
whom the lance which Tristram 
used of old' works great havoc. 
Having soon, ably seconded by 
Isolier, routed or slain her whole 
guard, he approaches the queen, 
and, with a show of courteous sub- 
mission, begs her pardon for taking 
away one lady from her goodly 
company. But he brooks no re- 
fusal, lifts the pale and trembling 
Clarice on to a palfrey without ask- 
ing her own consent, and leads her 
off, though her downcast eyes are 
full of tears at this rough method 





1 Just before this, Rinaldo and his friend came to the bronze statues of Lance- 
lot and Tristram, erected by Merlin’s art, each grasping a lance which will only 
be yielded up to a knight who surpasses its former owner in strength. Tristram 
holds his too tight for Isolier to take, but readily relinquishes it to Rinaldo. 
Lancelot is unattempted by either. Like other episodes by which Tasso’seeks to 
enhance the impression of his young hero’s might, this is brought in with some 
lack of art ; and the reader is in danger of growing weary of adventures which 
succeed each other without definitely advancing the progress of the story. 
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of wooing. The result, however, 
‘ustifies his boldness in so far as 
an easily obtained pardon can go. 
For no sooner has Rinaldo raised 
his vizor, and, assuring Clarice of 
his respectful obedience to her every 
wish, disclosed to her the Armen- 
jan embassy as his reason for wish- 
ing to place her in safe keeping, 
than the lady dries her tears and 
feels the tempests of her heart 
calmed by Rinaldo’s eyes—as, says 
the classically-minded poet, are the 
storms of ocean by the shining 
sons of Leda. But the experi- 
enced reader who observes that the 
poem is as yet only in its fourth 
canto, knows well that this peace 
cannot be of long duration, and 
marvels not to see Malagigi appear 
on the scene to disturb it. ‘That 
potent enchanter, fearing a too 
early interruption of Rinaldo’s 
victorious career, meets the en- 
amoured pair in the guise of a 
black knight, bearingadragon on 
his shield. Before his onslaught 
even Bayard falls ; and ere Rin- 
aldo can raise him, the stranger 
strikes the earth with his lance, 
acar like Pluto’s, drawn by four 
black horses snorting fire, rises 
from the cleft, and, white and 
half dead with terror, Clarice, a 
second Proserpine, is whirled away 
in it out of sight. 

Rinaldo seeks her, but in vain, 
and finds no comfort in his _trans- 
ports of rage and grief. Thick mists 
prevent Bayard, risen mightier 
than ever when released from the 
magic spell, from pursuing the fly- 
ing ear ; and its rider’s despair ex- 
ceeds his poet’s power to paint. A 
faint hope of recovering his lost 
lady keeps her cavalier alive ; and 
he records a vow to seek her for 
years and lustrums if needful, alike 
when winter whitens the fields and 
when spring adorns them with her 
roses and her lilies. 
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He is alone in his sorrow ; for 
Isolier disappears at this point from 
the poem, being last seen in vain 
pursuit of the robber and his prey. 

But Rinaldo’s solitude is relieved 
before long ; and he finds a con- 
genial companion in a young shep- 
herd who is lamenting his own 
hopeless love—the story whereof 
the knight hears seated at his side 
upon the grass. No shepherd, but 
the supposed son of a wealthy 
Spanish noble, Florindo had fixed 
his affections on Olinda, daughter 
of the King of Numantia. His 
boldness has displeased her ; and, 
an exile for her sake, he is now 
wandering, the pilgrim of love, in 
search of a cave where Cupid gives 
oracles. This cavern, as he has 
just heard, is nigh to the spot 
where they are seated, and he in- 
vites Rinaldo to accompany him 
thither. The entrance is de- 
fended by flames which only faith- 
ful lovers can pass through un- 
scathed. But Florindo and his new 
friend alike abide the test, and each 
receives a favourable answer ; Flo- 
rindo, yet a pagan, in requital of 
sacrifice duly offered—the Chris- 
tian Rinaldo,because Cupid’s image 
is Merlin’s work, and so framed 
by him that it denies a faithful 
response to no man who fulfils 
the indispensable conditions. The 
cavern shakes with a sound as of 
winds and waves, Cupid’s golden 
bow and quiver rattle as he claps 
his wings and speaks. Then Rin- 
aldo learns what Malagigi has 
done, and why, and that he has 
restored Clarice safely to her 
mother; and is further cheered 
by being promised that he shall 
yet wed her if he perseveres in the 
career of arms. Florindo, too, is 
assured of happiness when his own 
princely birth shall in due time be 
disclosed, and bidden meanwhile to 
follow the same course. 
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Thus both the young men depart 
with uplifted hearts from the cav- 
ern, and at once betake themselves 
to join Charlemagne’s army in the 
south of Italy, to aid, if fate per- 
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mit, in completing his victory over 
the Saracens. Rinaldo’s respectful 
salutation of the imperial land,as he 
descends on it from the Alps, may 
be not unknown to some readers :— 


Hail ! land by glorious palms and trophies good 
Adorned, and lofty deeds and noble hearts ; 

Hail ! of unconquered heroes’ godlike brood 

Yet fruitful mother,— and of arms and arts; 

Whose lofty standards, warriors unsubdued, 

Have faced the western main, the Parthian darts,— 
So breaking down each barrier raised by foes, 

With strong just laws to give the world repose. 


But the warriors whom Rinaldo 
seeks on the shores of the Bay of 
Naples are not sons of Italy. The 


Saracens are intrenched on Aspra- 
monte—beleaguered there after a 


Canto vi. 


severe defeat by the hosts of the 
great German emperor. The mar. 
tial show of the Northern forces is 
thus described :— 


Led by the Hours, the Sun his burning wheel 
Unclouded from the sea was lifting high ; 

And, striking full upon the varied steel, 
Flashed thousand lucent lightnings to the sky : 
The tremulous bright sparks that they reveal, 
Dazzling yet gladsome smote the gazer’s eye, 
So that the camp seemed Etna when the air 
With many flames it colours and makes fair. 


Florindo presents himself to 
Charles; and, having received 
knighthood from his hand, de- 
livers a challenge to his host in 
his own and his friend’s name, 
who, as he says, are prepared to 
maintain against all comers, “That 
no man can mount to true honour 
unless he have love for his guide.” 
The challenge is eagerly taken up, 
not only by Christians, but by 
knights of the Saracen host, to 
which it is transmitted by a_her- 
ald. Men who have never known 
love, or who now delivered from 
its chains still have them in pain- 
ful remembrance, are eager to 
fight Love’s champions. The great 
Charles himself comes down into 
the plain where the lists are set to 
see the joust. 


First to attack Rinaldo, and 


—Canto vi. 6. 


first to leave his saddle empty, is 
Walter of Montlyon; followed in 
his fall in rapid succession by 
twelve other Christian knights. 
Next the steel-clad Saracen, Atlas 
—a giant onan elephantine charger 
—finds his steed all too weak to 
withstand the shock of Bayard’s 
impact. Disengaging himself from 
his dead charger, as his courteous 
antagonist gives him full time to 
do, the Paynim renews the fight 
with his good sword Fusberta, 
that “priceless brand,” as Tasso 
calls it, which, like Orlando’s Dur- 
indana, and Arthur’s Excalibur, 
is treated in the tales of knight- 
errantry rather as a person than 
asathing. This isthe sword pre- 
destined for Rinaldo’s use, who is 
to be henceforward known as the 
striker with Fusberta as well as 
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the rider of Bayard. But ere he 
wins the famous weapon he nar- 
rowly escapes meeting his death 
by it ; for Atlas, stung to fury by 
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a wound from his opponent’s lance,. 
grasps it suddenly with both hands, 
wrests it from his hold, and then 
prepares to deal him a deadly blow.. 


‘¢ What wilt thou do, Rinaldo? who will aid ? 
How thus defenceless canst thou death evade ?” 


js the poet’s exclamation as he be- 
holds his hero’s peril. But a timely 
leap to one side makes Atlas miss 
his stroke, and fall himself over- 
balanced to the ground. A wound 
from Rinaldo’s dagger loosens _his 
grasp of his peerless sword ; and 
Fusberta, snatched by the young 
champion, severs her former mas- 
ter’s head from his shoulders. 

The Saracen’s death pleases the 
Christian host well; but when equal- 
ly hard measure is dealt to some of 
themselves, and Sir Hugh, a knight 
dear as his own soul to Charle- 
magne, is likewise slain, the em- 
peror sees it time to interfere, and 
calls on his nephew Orlando to re- 
press this audacious stranger. He, 
though unwillingly, obeys, puts on 
the helmet which he won from Al- 
monte, mounts his famous Briglia- 
doro, and rides to meet the un- 
known knight, whose valour has 
gained his heart. Evenly match- 
ed in strength, both horses go 
down after the first encounter, 
and then the contest between 
their riders is continued on foot, 
reflecting equal honour on the 
skill and valour of each. Or- 


lando is amazed at being matched 
alike asa fencer and a wrestler, 
and longs to know the name of his 
antagonist. The emperor, too, feels 
moved by so much valour to for- 
give his knights’ loss, and to in- 
terfere lest either of such brave 
champions should be injured ; so 
that, after the combat has been 
long continued without visible ad- 
vantage to either side, he himself 
rides within the barrier and parts 
the two knights. 

Rinaldo refuses to disclose his 
name, though requested to do so, 
saying modestly that it is as yet 
too obscure ; and departs, with the 
likewise victorious Florindo, after 
a mutual interchange of compli- 
ments and gifts, to seek elsewhere 
the adventures which the Moors, 
obstinately shut up within their en- 
trenchments,seem unlikely to afford 
them. But on their way they see a 
sad sight : the shades of night are 
lit up by many funeral torches, and 
their lurid glare discloses to them 
the slain Hugh’s father, lamenting 
bitterly over the corpse of his be- 
loved and only son. As he weeps 
over its severed head he cries :— 


Whither is gone of these fair eyes the light ? 

Where the clear honour of this beauteous face ? 

How from these cheeks, these lips, the hue once bright 
Has strayed, alas! and all the smiling grace ! 

Is this the brow, so dark and dim to sight, 


That filled my heart with joy ? 


Ah, woeful case, 


If all it gave me once of joy and gladness 
Is now to me made greater grief and sadness ! 


Son, those last duties now to thee I pay, 

The which thy youth to me more justly owes ; 
Farewell, farewell for ever, while I say 

Lo! with my wretched hands thine eyes I close ;— 
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Tis all that heaven will let them do this day, 
Nor may they wreak thy death upon thy foes ; 
For its long circling years have wasted now 
Their vigour, made their strength to age to bow. 


Rinaldo dares not offer the con- 
solations which he longs to give, 
and rides on in the darkness ; only, 
however, feeling sorrow, not re- 
morse,—for he has taken Hugh’s 
life in fair field, and “nought he 
did in hate, but all in honour,” 

The next day’s light discloses to 
him another woeful spectacle, and 
one full of fantastic horror. En- 
tombed ina transparent sepulchre, 
her fair flesh made, by magic, in- 
corruptible, lies the beautiful 
Clytia; a second Procris, who has 
met with the fateof her Greek 
prototype, and been slain — be- 
trayed by the movement of the 


—Canto vii. 10. 11, 


bushes behind which she lurked, 
a spy on her hunter-husband—by 
the dart which he cast at the wild 
beast which he ignorantly sup- 
posed her to be. ow his anguish 
at his involuntary crime has found 
strange expression. Day and night 
he watches the fair corpse in its 
thin alabaster tomb, and constrains 
all who pass by to drink of the 
magic spring beside it ; the foun- 
tain of sorrow, which at once makes 
them partners in his grief. It is 
thus that Tasso describes the ap. 
proach of Rinaldo and Florindo to 
the dolorous forest :— 


*Twas at the hour when in dim caverns hiding 
The shadows flee the conquering steps of morn, 
That they, by broken and steep pathways riding, 
Came to a forest gloomy and forlorn, 

Which, on its own harm bent, shut out the day, 
Nor from the sun received one friendly ray. 


And through it with a crooked foot unclean 

Crept on a stream that rose in neighbouring groun 
No pebbles bright beneath its waves were seen, 
No sportive Nymph, no fish, was in them found ; 
At last collected pond-wise, mantling green 

They formed a pool spread in wide circle round, 


With bank where thorn and brier a thicket made- 
The yew and juniper their only shade. 


The knights around them gaze, but nothing there 
To waken pleasant thoughts can they descry ; 
Nor art, nor nature, makes that region fair, 

Here all things sadden the beholder’s eye ; 

Here ever dull and murky is the air, 

Ever alike sad and obscure the sky, 

Ever the shade is black and thick the stream, 
Ever the soil must bare and flowerless seem. 


Whilst yet the youths advance they near at hand 
Discern a high sepulchral monument ; 

And, pressing round it close, a serried band 

Of warriors with grieved faces downward bent, 
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Who tear their hair, and beat their breasts, and stand 
Woeful, as on some bitter care intent ; 

The while aye fresh their tears of anguish fall, 

The forest echoes to their plaintive call. 


The tomb they compassed of such living stone 
Was wrought, stone so transparent to the light, 
That, like to glass or water, it made known 

Its inmost secrets to the gazer’s sight ; 

So that to both the warriors soon were shown 
Its mysteries hard to comprehend aright : 

A ladye lay there, beautiful of face 


And lovesome. 


Ah! what did she in that place ? 


She lay there dead, yet dead to fire she seemed 
With love the sky and all the earth around. 
Through her fair breast out at the shoulder gleamed 
A dart’s sharp point all bleeding from the wound : 
Her face was white as snow by Juno streamed 
From off her frozen veil upon the ground ; 

Her eyes were closed,—natheless in them I ween 
Could all the treasures vast of love be seen. 


The chief mourner among the 
knights puts on his helmet, mounts 
his horse, and commands the two 
strangers to drink the sorrowful 


water, or die by his hand. Rinaldo 
resists, and, by his victorious lance, 
brings the hapless widower’s an- 
guish to an end. He dies after 
telling his strange tale ; nor does 
the magician who has so long be- 
friended him desert him in death ; 
for a second tomb rises at once 
beside the first, to keep his corpse 
in all honour beside that of his 
beautiful wife and victim. The 
former spell is broken by the death 
of the doleful knight ; the cavaliers 


—Canto vii. 18-18. 


whom it bound before now cease 
from their lamentations, thank 
Rinaldo as their deliverer, and 
hasten to quit the forest. 

Once more our two young ad- 
venturers proceed on their quest, 
seeking opportunities of distinction 
by mountain, wood, and plain. 
The gloomy shades which they 
leave behind them render doubly 
welcome the bright scenes amid 
which they soon find themselves ; 
as they return to that Bay of 
Naples, which Tasso has such plea- 
sure in describing, and so reviving 
the happy memories of his own 
childhood, spent beside it :— 


On the third day, while the sun equally 

Apart was standing from the East and West, 
Placid and smooth they saw the Tyrrhene Sea 
Beat its fair shore with sound of waves suppressed, 
And reached a flowery plain that beauteously 
Smiled, by so many, and more, colours dressed 
Than are the charms adorning that dear face 
Which thralls my heart and spirit by its grace. 


Here that fair youth was seen, whom pitiless 

The discus slew, to hyacinth now turned ; 

He too whom to his death did madness press, 
Poor wretch ! while for himself he vainly burned ; 
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And he from whom thy heart sweet love’s distress, 
O beauteous goddess soft and courteous ! learned, 
By whom from Mars, and Vulcan too, beguiled 
Thou thy third heaven didst change for sylvan wild. 


Here nard, acanthus, crocus, lilies show 
Their opening petals gladly to the air ; 


And flowers that in this spot alone can blow 

By nature sent to make none other fair ; 

Amid the which, with sweet hoarse murmur, slow 
A limpid stream creeps sinuous on, to bear 

Gifts to the sea of coral and of gold, 

Than which no richer Thetis’ treasures hold. 


Here rise not fir, or beech, or oak and pine, 

The green earth’s bosom from hot rays defending, 
But laurels, myrtles, and sweet shrubs combine 

To shield it, odorous tresses green extending ; 
Here hardest bosoms must to love incline, 

To gentle thoughts at song of birds unbending, 
That sporting on the boughs from screen of leaves 
Call, and each call an answer sweet receives. 


While on this lovely place they gaze around, 


And think, that ga 


en fair was such to sight 


Where our first parents once their dwelling found, 
Eve with great Adam, in unblamed delight, 

Not far away a horn they hear with sound 

That gently seems upon the air to smite, 

And see two graceful damsels onward speeding, 

In charms and beauty other maids exceeding. 


These ladies, clad, the one in pur- 
ple embroidered with gold fleurs- 
de-lys, the other in hunter’s green 
sparkling with gems,—their white 
horses caparisoned with housings 
of cloth-of-silver,—are emissaries 
from the Palace of Courtesy; a 
stately building erected not far 
from Posilippo by Alba, Queen of 
Naples, and by her order so en- 
chanted that none can dwell there 
who are not pure in life and will- 
ing to spend their time in doing 
courteous acts to others. Of the 
goodly company of blameless dam- 
sels that inhabit it, one is chosen 
yearly to rule the rest; two of 
whom ride forth in turn daily to 
invite strangers to the shelter of 
their house. Rinaldo and Flor- 
indo willingly follow the two mes- 
sengers, and climb first the hill on 


—Canto vii. 58-57. 


which their castle is seated, and 
then the alabaster stair which leads 
to its hall. From thence they 
gaze enraptured at the fair pros- 
pect at their feet ; while inside the 
room the goddess of Courtesy, im- 
aged above her own altar in its 
midst, first claims their attention, 
which is afterwards drawn to the 
portraits that hang on its walls and 
represent the knights and ladies who 
in future days are to be the most 
eminently courteous. Among these, 
Tasso takes care especially to place 
his own friends and those whose 
patronage he was already solicit- 
ing ; especially Duke Alphonso of 
Este, whose courtesy towards the 
poet was one day to fail so utterly 
—the Prince of Urbino, his early 
school friend—and his first patron, 
Cardinal Lewis. Among the pic 
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tures of courteous ladies, he de- 
scribes his amiable and learned 
hostess, Claudia Rangona, and the 
three princesses of Este,—with two 
of whom his own fortunes were to 
be so closely involved. Of these, 
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however, he only mentions one by 
name, and that (so little real was 
the gift of prophecy here assumed), 
not Leonora, but her elder sister 
Lucretia, of whom he says :— 


Lucrece of Esté see, whose hair of gold 

Shall be the snare and net of chastest love, 

Her bright eyes filled with treasures manifold 

By heaven’s high Maker from His throne above ; 
Through whom men Pallas, Muses famed of old, 
Shall praise and yet with greater blame reprove,— 
Praise when they see her imitate their skill, 
Blame when by her surpassed their work shows ill. 


In this hall the knights sit down 
with twenty fair damsels to a 
sumptuous banquet, spread for 
them and waited on by twenty 
more. Another score act as cup- 
bearers while yet another play and 
sing in chorus during the feast. 
Each had vied with the rest in 
readiness to disarm them, and to 
bring scented waters in golden 


vessels for their hands before it 


—Canto viii. 14. 


began. When the strangers have 
heard the story of the castle, they 
are filled with desire to enter its 
enchanted barque, which, as they 
learn, Alba prepared of old to 
carry knights-errant forth to suit- 
able adventures, and which now 
lies moored in the bay below. So 
purposing, they retire to rest. 
On their rising— 


When now Aurora, wakened by. sweet strain 

Of wanton birds, came lovely forth to sight, 

With rosy hands the mantle dark of grain 

Tearing that wraps the gloomy form of night, 

While air, earth, water, gleesome laughed again, 
Rejoicing in her treasures rich and bright, 

And from her fair face heaven kept sprinkling round 
With pearls, of morning dew congealed, the ground,— 


they bid a grateful farewell to 
their courteous entertainers, re- 
ceive their parting gifts,—a silver 
jewelled saddle and accoutrements 
for Bayard; a surcoat, embroidered, 
as if by Arachne or Pallas, with 
the story of Niobe, for Florindo,— 
and get into the enchanted boat ; 
which straightway, flying like an 
arrow from the bow, carries them 
at once out of sight of shore. Its 
rapid course is stayed at evening 
beside a galley of Saracen corsairs, 
who have just captured a vessel. 


—Canto viii. 1. 


Rinaldo leaps on to their “deck 
with his friend and slays the cap- 
tain of the robber crew ; who in- 
stantly rush upon him, like bees 
on an intruder on their hive, but 
— powerless to avenge their 
eader’s death, and ouly procure 
their own. One alone survives the 
combat (sent back afterwards by 
the knights with their defiance to 
his master) ; and from him Rinaldo 
learns that those whom he has 
killed were servants of the great 
paynim king, Mambrino, and that 
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their newly made captives, whom 
he at once restores to liberty, were 
destined by them for their mon- 
arch’s harem. Auristella, the beau- 
tiful queen of Arabia, with a train 
of fair damsels and her attendant 
knights, owes freedom and honour 
to Rinaldo, whom she would have 
gladly gifted with the treasures of 
the ship to which he restores her. 
Accepting her thanks only, the two 
friends return to their magic skiff, 
which, after it has landed them 
and their horses on an unknown 
shore, shoots back as swiftly as it 
came to Posilippo, there to await 
the coming of fresh adventurers. 
In the strange land in which he 
finds himself, Rinaldo is speedily 
reminded of his absent lady ; for a 
pavilion, palatial in size and decor- 
ations, which attracts his notice, 
proves to have been erected to the 
glory of Clarice by the enamoured 
Francardo. Her image stands on 
an alabaster column in the midst 
of the sumptuous tabernacle ; and 
before it sacrifices smoke and in- 
cense burns continually. Hard by 
the Paynim lover stands, sword 
in hand, to demand the homage of 
all comers for his beauteous idol. 
By the clear light shining from 
the altar-flame Rinaldo discerns 
through the air, thick with Arabian 
perfumes, the eyes whence love first 
wounded him, the smile to him so 
inexpressibly sweet, and the love- 
locks that first bound his heart. 
But while he gazes, Francardo’s 
voice summons him harshly to dis- 
mount, and offer sacrifice to the 
image ; confessing the while that 
none but he who thus presides 
over her worship is worthy to be 
her lover. “ Who art thou? and 
what thy desert ?” is Rinaldo’s re- 
joinder: “my present purpose is 
to agree to the first, and dispute 
the second, proposition.” This pur- 
pose grows doubly strong when the 
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young man hears his long-despised 
rival’s name ; the blood rushes to 
his brow, and he declares himself 
‘ready to maintain with his sword 
that Francardo is of all men mogt 
unworthy of the privilege of placin 
his thoughts so high. At this de. 
fiance, the Paynim straightway as. 
sails him, without taking time to 
put on his armour. Rinaldo, re. 
fusing the encounter on such un. 
equal terms, stands merely on the 
defensive. Francardo, too enraged 
to observe the laws of chivalry, 
rains blows on him notwithstand- 
ing; till Florindo’s reproaches make 
him turn his arms against him, 
In the duel which ensues between 
Rinaldo’s friend and Rinaldo’srival, 
the former receives a severe wound, 
but the latter is slain. A general 
mélée follows. Francardo’s sol- 
diers rush from the surrounding 
tents to avenge their general’s fall, 
They are headed by his cousin, 
Mambrino’s brother Clarello, the 
Warrior of the Lion,—so called 
from the single combat in which 
he subdued an enormous lion, which 
now follows him faithfully to the 
field. Both attack Rinaldo; but 
Bayard’s kicks keep the king of 
beasts at bay, till both he and his 
master fall before the paladin; who, 
however, mindful of the generosity 
with which the creature strove to 
avenge Clarello, changes his cog- 
nisance thenceforth, in his _hon- 
our, from the panther to the lion, 
Meantime Florindo is getting hard 
—— by the other warriors, till 

inaldo, coming to his assistance, 
makes their mutual victory com- 
plete. The survivors take to flight, 
and no one remains to dispute 
Rinaldo’s right to fair Clarice’s 
image ; which he lifts from its ped- 
estal, kisses, and bears away with 
him. 

So soon as Florindo’s wounds 
are healed, the friends pursue their 
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conquering course through Asia ; 
delivering the oppressed, and earn- 
ing a title to the gratitude of trav- 
ellers by destroying two knights 
(brothers likewise of Mambrino), 
who, the one by fraud, the other 
by force, had long been their terror. 

Over the two months so spent, 
Tasso passes hastily to arrive at 
the least pleasing episode of his 
poem,—borrowed, without much 
judgment, from Virgil, in oblivion 
of the total difference of the cir- 
cumstances of Aineas and Rinaldo, 
and only interesting as a sort of first 
sketch of the great episode of Ar- 
mida in the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ 

Floriana, Queen of Media, is 
holding her court on a flowery 
plain, overshadowed by pleasant 
trees, when the two knights-errant 
appear before her. Struck by their 
martial bearing, she at once sends 
apage to invite them toa joust 
with her warriors, They accept 
the challenge. Eight approved 
cavaliers, whose names are given, 
are overthrown by them in rapid 
succession ; and the nameless throng 
that succeeds them meets with a 
like fate. A stroke—the last re- 
ceived in the conflict—which de- 
prives Rinaldo of his helmet, shows 
the queen that the stranger is as 
handsome as he is valiant; and 
while her ladies are applauding his 
victory, she is falling more sud- 
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denly in love with him than did 
Dido with her Trojan guest. Her 

alfrey, as she returns to the city, 
is led by the Christian knight. 
With her he enters her palace— 
richly furnished with cloth-of-gold 
hangings from its ivory cornices, 
and Persian carpets of exceeding 
beauty on its floors—to banquet 
with her at the table, loaded with 
massive gold and silver, embossed 
with stories of the Median kings. 
While the song resounds during 
the feast to the music of the 
— lyre, Floriana has eyes for 

inaldo only. When it is over, 
she lends a willing ear to his tales 
of Roland and of Charlemagne, 
whose fame is not unknown to her ; 
and bids him tell how, while yet 
almost a child, he had defended 
his mother’s honour, and forced 
her calumniator, with his lance, to 
recant the slanders with which he 
had defamed her. 

Forgetful that love, the pastime 
of Virgil’s hero, is the business of 
his own, and that Rinaldo’s engage- 
ment to Clarice is so entirely his 
poem’s mainspring, that its viola- 
tion is as grave an artistic as it is 
a moral defect, Tasso proceeds to 
make his hero return Floriana’s 

assion, and forget in her society, 
or a while, the lady of his vows. 
The ancient flame is rekindled in 
his bosom by a dream :— 


Love’s gracious star was in the heaven displaying 
Begirt with blazing beams her golden hair, 

The sun was with fresh light his locks arraying, 
That in the Orient he might rise more fair, 
When to Rinaldo, by sweet sleep allaying 
Fatigue, and resting from each thoughtful care, 
Appeared in vision, looking sad to sight, 

A youthful woman clad in robe of white. 


Yet did such splendour that grieved face adorn, 
So o’er those moist eyes rose the brow serene, 
That at the first he did but think the morn 

Which leads back beauteous day by him was seen. 
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Yet knowledge of more steadfast gazing born, 
Although his eye scarce bore that light so keen, 
Bade him his own fair Clarice there to know,— 
True and not feigned by false and phantom show. 


Nor does he only see. The 
vision speaks, and chides the 
knight so efficaciously for his 
broken faith and ingratitude to 
one who has never ceased to love 
him, and who is now suffering for 
his sake, that Rinaldo on his 
awakening resolves, despite his 
pity for Floriana, to depart at 
once. When he has executed his 


—Canto ix. 82, 83. 


urpose, and gone away secret] 
Sexe with Flarindo, the foresken 
queen, first in her anger sends 
soldiers to compel his return, and 
then, on their coming back, igno- 
miniously defeated, without Eim, 
weeps piteously, and resolves to 
stab herself with a dagger, once 
Rinaldo’s, which she thus apos- 
trophises :— 


O weapon _— of cruel lord ! 


The woun 


he gave me be it thine to heal ; 


He by his secret going hence has gored 

This heart, and bade it torturing anguish feel ; 
With open force death to its griefs afford, 
Now all its hopes are lying dead, kind steel ; 
Sweet, as the first was grievous, ending woe 
Shall be that second and yet mightier blow. 


But, only a weak copy of Vir- 
gil’s despairing Dido, Floriana 
does not succeed in finding the 
death she covets. Her aunt, a 
potent enchantress, snatches the 
weapon from her grasp, bathes 


—Ib, 24. 


her eyes in dews of Lethe, and 
transports her in her magic car 
to the Island of Pleasure, where 
all annoyance loses its force, and 
every comer becomes glad. 


There on the grass the queen she gently laid, 
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New wakened from that salutary sleep ; 

No thorn of love her quiet could invade, 

Or thought of blessing lost now make her weep ; 
Though in her mind was fixed the ill sustained, 





She could remember it yet not be pained. 


Rinaldo however does not escape 
all punishment. At least the vio- 
lent storm which he and Florindo 
encounter on their way back to 
Europe may'seem a chastisement 
of his perfidy. The mast of their 
ship snaps amid the shrieks of 
despairing sailors, the vessel goes 
to pieces, and the two paladins 
are obliged to commit themselves 
to the frail support of a plank, off 
which a great wave washes Flor- 


—Canto x. 34. 


indo, leaving Rinaldo alone to la- 
ment his loss. 

Having at length swum to shore 
near Ostia, the paladin seems for a 
while destitute of all things. But 
a courteous baron receives him 
into his castle, and supplies him 
with a horse and with armour. 
Nor is he long in regaining his 
own ; for how could Tasso deprive 
his hero thus early in his career 
of the renowned horse and sword 
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which had already figured so largely 
in the more famous accounts by 
other poets of his later adven- 
tures ? Accordingly—defying pro- 
bability with as much boldness as 
heretofore—he saves Bayard and 
Rinaldo’s armour in the boat 
which brings the ship’s crew to 
land before him. They are sold 
by the sailors to a knight, who 
speedily has to fight with their 
old owner for their possession, 
and is left senseless by him on 
the ground, though not till he has 
slightly wounded Rinaldo with his 
own sword. Bayard neighs with 
joy to feel his rightful master on 
his back again, and caresses him 
like a faithful dog. 

After this Rinaldo rides back 
to Paris, where he finds Charle- 
magne—his campaign against the 
Saracens ended—once more hold- 
ing peaceful jousts. As the young 
cavalier presents himself on the 
field, he is at once challenged by 
Grifon to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of anunnamed lady. “Less 
beautiful by much than my own,” 
isthe instant reply ; and suiting 
the action to the word, Rinaldo 
speedily lays his adversary in the 
dust. “All’ beg to know the name 
of so stalwart a champion. The 
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knight raises his visor, and is 
received with great joy by his 
father and by the whale court. 
Only Clarice looks sad and draws 
back in tears. For she was her- 
self the damsel whose charms 
Grifon—though not by her per- 
mission—had been so highly exalt- 
ing. She forgets that Rinaldo 
could not know this; and only 
remembers that hehas avouched 
another lady to be her superior, 
whom she hastily concludes to be 
the fair one depicted on his shield. 
Now that shield was the property 
of the cavalier from whom Rin- 
aldo reclaimed his horse and 
armour ; in doing which, having 
spoiled his own, the paladin had 
seized on the shield of his van- 
quished antagonist, whose own 
lady-love is painted onit. The 
sight of this apparently successful 
rival to her charms stings Clarice 
with jealousy, “the cruel daughter 
of fear and love, that daughter 
who often slays her parent.” Rin- 
aldo comes forward to lift her on 
to her palfrey, and to guide it back 
to the city, as other favoured 
knights were doing to their ladies ; 
but Clarice receives him with such 
coldness that he exclaims : 


Ah! bad it is from beggar’s hand to steal 

The fruit of toil both wearisome and long ; 

Hard is the breast that can no pity feel, 

Nor comfort give the wretch in anguish strong. 
Thus, lady, I my thought with tears reveal, 

Now that my labours find withheld by wrong 
Their sole, sweet guerdon ; now that in such grief 
Your hand takes from me soothing and relief. 


Shall then that pain in many wanderings borne, 

And all in arms for you alone I wrought, 

No recompense enjoy save angry scorn, 

Scorn to this heart with bitter sorrow fraught ? 

Scorn that a cloud in this my state forlorn 

Has o’er your beauteous eyes, sweet radiance brought ; 
Eyes whence my wearied mind once strength could gain, 
Refreshment welcome, and escape from pain. 


—Canto xi. 11, 12. 
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Clarice interrupts this expostulation sharply with the words— 


Get aid in this your ill, get aid from her 

Who gave you strength and courage me to spurn ; 
Whose face not only in your heart you wear, 

But even emblazoned on your shield you bear ; 


and, refusing to listen to any ex- 
planation, she denies him leave to 
visit her in Paris. To add to 
Rinaldo’s difficulties he is shortly 
after engaged in a dispute for the 
hand of the fair Aldain the dance, 
—a privilege which he only sought 
in order to invoke her intercession 
with the offended Clarice ; in con- 
sequence of which he is insulted 
by Anselm of Maganza, one of the 
old enemies of his family, and pro- 


voked to kill him. Banished op 
this account from the city, he de. 
parts without having made his 
peace with Clarice—nay, knowin 
that she now holds him for wholly 
false and fickle. Too late, he 
flings the shield, the primary cause 
of his troubles, into the Seine, 
No consoling message from his 
lady follows him. ‘He rides on, 
he knows not and cares not 
whither,— 


‘The while eight times all vermeil in the sky 
The dawn appeared, while pearly dew-drops flowed 
From her bright hair of gold and radiant eye, 
Straying by devious and uncertain road ;” 


and, on the ninth day, finds him- 
self in the Valley of Grief. 

This dolorous vale is shaded by 
weird trees, from amidst whose 
dark and poisonous leaves black 
ill-omened birds send cries which 
pierce the heart with a sense of 
desolation. Rinaldo, overwhelmed 
by a sudden feeling of unutter- 
able sadness, flings himself from 
his horse and joins a sufferer, 
whom he finds crouching on the 
ground, in his lamentations. 
There he spends a miserable day 
and night amid the varied forms 
of horror which beset that woful 
dale. And there might the young 
warrior have easily mourned his 
life away had not the ever-watchful 
Malagigi come timely to the res- 
cue. Asudden movement startles 
Rinaldo from his weg f and 
looking up he sees thata knightly 
form has grasped Bayard’s bridle 
and is leading him away. Rin- 
aldo rouses himself to the pursuit, 
stung by hearing the stranger say 
that such a courser is too good for 


a master who gives way to sorrow 
like a woman. As he follows, he 
finds his way through the dark 
wood by the light of the captor’s 
armour, which casts bright gleams 
through its gloomy recesses. 

Presently the dusky shades are 
left behind, and he finds himself 
in an open and smiling countr 
where all looks cheerful and lad, 
and where he feels his mind light- 
ened of his burden. Bayard is 
restored to him ; and hope revives 
in his heart at the sight of the fish 
darting through the clear water, the 
gay flowers that enliven the mead 
and the fresh green grass in which 
they bloom. 

or do the happy presentiments 

so inspired deceive him. For 
when, on hearing asudden clang 
of arms, Rinaldo hastens to the 
fray, and helpsa single knight be- 
set by many assailants to complete 
their overthrow, he has the delight 
of discovering in him the Florindo 
whom he believed (as the other be- 
lieved him) to have been drowned 
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in their shipwreck. He learns 
from his equally delighted friend, 
how, cast inanimate on the sea- 
beach near Ostia and tenderly 
nursed by a Roman knight, the 
descendant of Scipio, he had been 
discovered, by means of an indeli- 
ble mark on his side, to be that 
very knight’s long-lost son Lelius, 
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who had been stolen from him in 
his infancy by corsairs. Nor had 
he refused to embrace the faith of 
his ancestors when his father en- 
treated him to do so: the piety 
so conspicuous afterwards in the 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’ appearing, 
as in germ, when Lelius says of his 
conversion,— 


I, by his wise paternal counsel led, 

Or rather by God’s mighty will impelled, 

And with a light divine upon me shed 

To scatter clouds that o’er me darkness held, 
Resolved to worship him who for us, dead 

And living, showed his love, and Pluto quelled : 
So was I washed in clear and holy wave 
Which, the soul cleansing, doth the body lave. 


The reason why Lelius (as he is 
henceforth called) has so speedily 
left his new-found home, and been 
met by Rinaldo in the south of 
France, is his hope that Olinda 
may now no longer despise his 
suit, which he is on his way to 
Spain to prosecute. As he cannot 
explain why the strange soldiers 
attacked him, Rinaldo asks the 
reason of one of the few who have 
survived the combat, and hears 
from him heavy tidings. Mam- 
brino himself is their leader, come 
to Europe both for love of the as 
yet unseen Clarice, and from hate 
to Rinaldo ; upon whom he burns 
to avenge the rescue of Auristella 
from his sailors, and the death 
of his own three brothers. And, 
though he has not as yet attained 
his second object, yet, as the sol- 
dier says, he has been complete- 
a successful in his first ; for, as 
larice fearlessly disported herself 
in the open air not far from Paris, 
Mambrino, who was lurking near 
in ambush, rushed forth and car- 
ried her away. Swiftly traversing 
France, he had come near to the 
Mediterranean, on which he meant 
to put to sea with her, when, see- 


—Canto, xi. 95. 


ing the brave show in arms of 
Lelius, he detached this unlucky 
troop to capture and bring him 
after him. Their defeat can give 
Rinaldo no pleasure now that he 
has learned his lady’s imminent 
eril. For a moment he feels a 
chill as of death strike through 
him ; the next instant, flaming 
with wrath, he is spurring Bayard 
forward, with but faint hope of in- 
tercepting Clarice and her captors 
before they can reach the sea. An 
impassable torrent after a while 
bars the road against him and the 
faithful Lelius. They are ferried 
across it, nevertheless, by the ever- 
ready Malagigi; who has provided, 
moreover, a strong horse for the 
one, and a fresh suit of armour for 
the other. Galloping on through 
the night, the cavaliers come up at 
daybreak with the enemy’s squad- 
ron; inthe midst of which rides 
fair Clarice, sad, and so weary 
that she can hardly keep her seat 
upon her } peng Overcome by 
wrath an pity, Rinaldo rushes 
forward to deliver her ; and un- 
happy in very deed, says the poet, 
was he who first opposed himself 
to his fury. The usual catalogue 
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follows of the mighty Eastern 
princes who fell before it. Mam- 
brino, invulnerable in his enchant- 
ed vermilion armour, his turban 
surmounted by a crown, and his 
shield displaying a wounded lion 
with this device, “I know who 
wounded me, and I never forgive,” 
stands a while amazed to see Rin- 
aldo mowing down his troops “ like 
a countryman plying his scythe in 
a green meadow,” ably. seconded 


by Lelius and Malagigi. But at 
length he comprehends the critica] 
nature of the situation, and comes 
forward himself to defy the cham. 
pion of Clarice ; and a fight ensues 
which the poet likens to one be 
tween an elephant and a lion, 
Rinaldo’s dexterous and rapid 
movements give him at first an 
advantage over his ponderous ap- 
tagonist :— 


The giant, amid thousand strokes, at last 

On the knight’s forehead dealt one mighty blow, 
Just as, his courser spurring forward fast, 

Rinaldo came to work him shame and woe. 

Like to Typheeus ’neath the mountain vast, 

He all but sank, by weighty steel laid low ; 

While, like to night obscure the world o’ershading, 
Came mists and darkness dim his eyes invading. 


Yet soon his limbs their strength, his eyes their sight 
Regained, its wonted courage too his heart ; 

Such evil chance made sad at soul the knight, 

And bade his breast with wrath fresh kindled smart ; 
So much the more as Clarice’ cheeks turned white 
He saw, her eyes made dim by tears that start ; 
Hence struck he so the foe that, though unwounded, 
His every bone felt by the pain confounded. 


Fearing his cruel death, her own disgrace, 

Clarice stands gazing on her lover dear, 

And as she views his combat’s changeful case, 

So change her look and heart from hope to fear : 

Now deadly pallor covers all her face, 

Now colours bright and roseate there appear, 

Like as, while frosts keep from the spring retreating, 
March skies show gleams of light and dark clouds fleeting. 


At last Rinaldo wins the day ; 
and Mambrino lies on the ground, 
stupefied, although unwounded, by 
his blows. To cut the laces of his 
helmet and then sever his head 
from his body would seem only the 
work of a few moments. But those 
few moments cannot be spared. 
The vast host prepares to rush 
down, and the choice is left to the 
knight between love and vengeance. 
Seeing that he cannot secure both, 
he wisely gives Clarice the pre- 


—Canto xii. 60-62. 


ference ; and at once placing her 
behind him on Bayard, bids her 
intrust herself fearlessly to one to 
whom her honour is dearer than 
his own life. Even so, however, 
their escape seems doubtful ; so 
numerous are the foes who try to 
intercept it. But Maiagigi is de- 
termined that his cousin shall not 
have parted with the honour of 
slaying the gigantic Mambrino for 
nothing. He hastily mutters a 
charm, and sprinkles some magi¢ 
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drops on the advancing soldiers ; 
when they we began to fight 
with one another. Rinaldo, amazed 
beyond measure, recognises his sor- 
eerer kinsman by his handiwork, 
and at once implores him to reverse 
his spell, nor thus ignobly destroy 
such brave and noble warriors. 

The wizard consents, and, turn- 
ing thrice to the east and thrice 
to the west, once more pronounces 
words of power, and scatters herbs 
of occult virtue. Forthwith the 
Saracens desist from their mutual 
blows, and rush with one accord 
towards Rinaldo; but between 
them and him arises a wall of fire 
which makes their assault impos- 
sible, and which even the paladin, 
though eager for the conflict, finds 
that he cannot traverse. 

Malagigi bids him come at once 
to his own sumptuous castle, which 
is near at hand, and look forward 
to renewing the combat on a fast 
approaching day, when there shall 
be none to impede its being fairly 
fought out. For Mambrino’s troops 
are but the advanced-guard of that 
great invasion of France by the 
Moslems, whereof Ariosto sang. 
Rinaldo’s work will for many a 
long day be in the tented field ; 
and the short breathing-time left 
cannot be more wisely employed 
than in securing the hand of 
Clarice. To such union the lady, 
disabused by her knight of her 
wrongful suspicions of his fidelity, 
consents ; all the more gladly, we 
may suppose, from her painful 
experience of the perils of her un- 
protected position. And so the 
poem ends with the joyful wedding 
of Rinaldo and Clarice ; with the 
young poet’s affectionate farewell 
to them and to the little book, 
the companion of his brief leisures 
from severer studies by the banks 
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of the Brenta; and with its re- 
spectful dedication to his patron 
the cardinal, and to Bernardo 
Tasso, that dear and honoured 
father, to whom his son gladly 
acknowledges that he owes any 
merits which it may possess. 
Doubtless the death of the giant 
Mambrino would have formed a 
more imposing close, than does his 
mere overthrow, to the story. But 
here, as elsewhere, its author was 
hampered by respect for the work 
of his predecessors. Nor can his 
invention have felt otherwise than 
straitened throughout by the fer- 
tility of Ariosto’s, so that he must 
all along have seemed to himself a 
mere gleaner in a very thorough- 
ly reaped field ; driven to ghastly 
sources of interest, like the corpse 
of the murdered Clytia, by finding 
all the sunnier spaces already pre- 
occupied. 
Like the ‘Amadis’ and the 
‘Floridante’ of Bernardo, the 
‘Rinaldo’ of Torquato Tasso is 
after all but an arrow shot at a 
near mark from the bow which, in 
the hands of a mightier master, 
had amazed the world by the dis- 
tance reached by its feathered 
messengers, and the force with 
which they had been speeded to 
their goal. No wonder therefore, 
that, despite the very considera- 
ble charm of its versification, and 
of its, on the whole, pleasing stories, 
of its “lively and delicate descrip- 
tions, of its numerous and often 
original and striking comparisons,” 
the ‘ Rinaldo’s’ popularity proved 
short-lived, and that the poem 
was little remembered among its 
author’s greater successes. It 
wants the fibre of which great 
poems are made. It is too purely 
and simply a love-tale to satisfy 
the mind of any but. a very young 
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reader ; while as an episode in 
that vast epic of Charlemagne and 
his twelve peers, at which the medi- 
eval poets laboured, and of which 
Ariosto himself only produced a 
brilliant fragment, it is of dispro- 
portioned length. 

It was by a reverse process to 
that which be here employed that 
Tasso a few years later made 
himself famous ; by constructing 
a solid framework for his love- 
episodes out of the real story of 
the First Crusade, and by subor- 
dinating the private joys and sor- 
rows of individuals, in the neces- 
sary degree, to that public enter- 
prise which stirred the heart of 
Christendom so powerfully. But 
the ‘Rinaldo’ is interesting as 
marking one of the steps by which 
its author arrived at the ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered.’ It contains the first 
sketches of several finished pictures 
in that great poem. It shows the 
extent to which classic influences 
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had already begun to affect his 
composition. Its mythologic allu. 
sions, ill as they fit its story ; its 
regular development—for its in- 
tended conclusion is early ap- 
nounced, and to that conclusion 
most of its incidents contribute ; 
and its episodes derived from the 
ancient poets,—all alike foreshadow 
that blending of things new and 
old, of the classic with the roman- 
tic school, which were to strike 
every reader in Tasso’s great epic. 
And, besides acting as the har- 
binger of the poem by which it was 
to be itself eclipsed, the ‘ Rinaldo’ 
seems to predict its own writer’s 
destiny. Like his own hero, he 
was to be guided by Love into the 
forest where the dews are tears 
and the boughs are stirred by 
human sighs. But, alas! he was 
doomed to wait longer there than 
he, before the bright gleam ap- 
peared in the distance to announce 
that the deliverer was at hand. 
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THREE DAYS WITH JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN FRANCE. 


“Tury manage these things bet- 
ter in France,” has long been a 
saying, if not actually a belief, 
with many persons in England. 
Now, whether we accept this aphor- 
ism to its full extent or not, it is 
undoubtedly true in a limited sense. 
A comparison of any undertaking 
or institution in the two countries 
is almost sure to be fruitful to 
both, But even if it were not it 
is certain it cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. Such must inevitably 
be the character of any attempt to 
trace the efforts of our neighbours 
among difficulties with which we 
have struggled ourselves. It is 
in this belief, and knowing that 
the reformatory and _ industrial 
school question is now occupying 
a great deal of attention in Great 
Britain and Ireland, that I offer to 
the readers of ‘ Maga’ the follow- 
ing account of what I saw and 
heard of that subject during a 
recent visit to France. 

One day last summer, armed with 
a large official letter, I made my 
way to the Ministry of the In- 
terlor in Paris. Of course the 
cabman did not know the road, 
and of course the passer-by of 
whom I inquired in my best French 
turned out to be a Cockney. Once 
arrived, however, I found no diffi- 
culty in sending up my credentials 
to M. le Ministre’s “ particular sec- 
retary,” and was forthwith shown 
into a waiting-room that formed a 
pleasant contrast to the English 
counterpart, with its tasteful decor- 
ations of cocoa-nut matting, pewter 
inkstands, anddirty blotting-paper. 
Here, to begin with, were busts 
of Diane and Apollon, chairs and 
a sofa (as comfortable as such 
things ever are in France), and an 
Imposing picture of a naval action 


hung upon the wall. A dark, 
impatient man was pacing up and 
down, evidently very nervous about 
the object of his visit. Blue-uni- 
formed attendants flitted occasion- 
ally to and fro. At last I was 
shown up to the particular secre- 
tary—quite the usual type in the 
usual room, but the appointments 
less solid and more domestic-look- 
ing than in Whitehall. “The 
Minister had not come yet. My 
answer should be sent to the 
hotel.” However, just as I was 
bowing out, a bell rang loudly, 
and the secretary bolted, asking 
me to wait a minute. On his re- 
turn, he took me to the Minis- 
ter’s room. This was a very 
smart apartment—ormolu clocks, 
pitt candelabra, heavy curtains, 
Jtrecht-velvet chairs, and what 
looked like a good copy of a large 
Venetian picture at the far end 
of the room. I thought to my- 
self that the office-keepers at the 
Home Office would stare if they 
saw this huge undraped lady 
among the Secretary of State’s 
solemn bookcases. Presently, with 
quick steps, like a man of busi- 
ness on the stage, enter a little 
man, who looked as if he had sat 
up very late the night before. Giv- 
ing me a hasty bow, he mastered 
the contents of the official letter, 
and in a few jerky sentences re- 
capitulated my wants. I said, 
“Qui.” He then ran off ina simi- 
lar style what he would do for me. 
I said, “Merci.” Thereupon M. 
le Ministre dashes off a letter, and 
some sand on to it. Isay “ Merci” 
again, and also “Bon jour.” At 
the last moment the statesman re- 
laxes a little, and says “he hopes 
I can find my way out.” I assure 
him I can, and exit with a large 
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brown despatch addressed to the 
Director of Prisons. 

On reaching the haunts of that 
official, it appeared that he was ill, 
and his Deputy was out. So a 
polite clerk showed me to the room 
of the latter, and left me alone 
with a wreathed bust represent- 
ing the French Republic, and the 
‘ Journal Officiel.’ Fortunately the 
‘ Journal’ contained good reading, 
for the Deputy was long in coming. 
First, a “scene” in the Chamber, 
on the question of secular educa- 
tion, a “ Reactionary ” objecting to 
the children in some Department 
being taught a song, the refrain of 
which was— 


‘* Let’s make patés 
Of the Curés.” 

Tosupport his case, the “Reaction- 
ary ” called the Government “ athe- 
ists and barbarians,” the Ministers 
replying with hoots. Secondly, an 
official letter from the Minister of 
Agriculture to the Director of 
W oods and Forests, setting forth in 
magnificent language how forests 
could not possibly do well them- 
selves, or be of any service to 
humanity, except under a republic. 

At last the Deputy returned, 
and was politeness itself. He in- 
formed me that there were three 
kinds of “ Etablissements péniten- 
tiaires.” ‘ Maisons d’education,” 
under women, for young children. 
“Colonies pénitentiaires,” which 
take juvenile offenders 1 aeamgeon 
under sixteen ) who have been ac- 
quitted as having acted “sans dis- 
cernement,” or whose judicial sen- 
tence if carried outwould have been 
less than two years’ imprisonment. 
“ Quartiers correctionels,” for sen- 
tences that would have been over 
two years, and for incorrigibles 
from the “ Colonies.” 

Some of the establishments are 
under Government management, 
others are private. As there were 


only two Government schools for 
young children, and these a long 
way from Paris, I was obliged to 
give up any idea of visiting a speci- 
men of that class. It was, how- 
ever, arranged that I should see a 
Government “Colonie” at Don- 
aires, and a “ Quartier” at Rouen, 
which would give me a sight of the 
two principal * species, correspond. 
ing to our reformatory and indus. 
trial schools. The Deputy was also 
anxious that I should have a talk 
with the secretary of the Société de 
Patronage des Jeunes Détenus at 
Paris, To this I assented, and we 
parted, after he had promised to 
send the letters of introduction to 
my hotel. 

The following day I called upon 
the last-named official at the So- 
ciety’s establishment in the Rue 
Mezieres. All the children were 
out, so there was nothing to see ; 
but we had a talk about the work 
of the institution to the following 
effect : The society was formed for 
the purpose of taking into its own 
hands children committed in the 
Department of the Seine, either to 
a “ Colonie ” or a “ Quartier.” This 
it effects by inquiry into all the 
cases that come to La Roquette, 
where the committals of the Seine 
aresent before being shipped off to 
the various institutions in the pro- 
vinees. If, after careful investi- 
gation the Society decide to under- 
take a particular case, they are al- 
lowed, by special arrangement with 
the State, to remove it to their 
own premises. The child is then 
brought up by the Society, some 
member of which becomes his 
“patron.” The “patron” finds 
him a place as soon as he is ready 
for it and acts in all respects in 
loco parentis, visiting him in the 
guise of a relative, and watching 
his career till he is established in 
life. No difficulty is experienced 
in placing out the children in Paris; 
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on the contrary, there is rather a 
demand for them. The master 
alone is told the antecedents of his 
apprentice, all knowledge of the 
boy’s past being kept as far as pos- 
sible from every one else. 

During the period of commit- 
ment, which usually lasts till 
twenty years of age, the effect 
of the sentence is merely sus- 
pended, so that if the child is 
hopelessly refractory, or falls again 
into the hands of vicious relatives, 
he can be sent to the “ Etablisse- 
ment” to which he was originally 
committed. A large number of 
the boys go into the army. Every 
Sunday the children still in charge 
of the Society come back to head- 
quarters, where they find a change 
of underclothing, put on their Sun- 
day suit, attend mass, and get 
their dinner. As a rule, very 


young children are not admitted ; 


ut when this is done, they are 
sent to a school kept by the sisters 
of St Katherine. The Society also 
gives shelter and finds work for 
boys returning to Paris after their 
discharge from Establishments in 
the country. The work done in this 
way is said to produce most satisfac- 
tory results, the boys giving very 
little trouble, and mostly turning 
out well. Indeed it is obvious 
that the plan has, in theory at least, 
solved several difficult problems. 
It educates a young offender by 
kindness, without losing the possi- 
bility of a severer discipline, helps 
him materially and morally in his 
first struggles with life, and gives 
him something in the nature of a 
home that he may regard with 
affection and hesitate to discredit. 
Besides dealing with children who 
have been sentenced as above men- 
tioned, the Society does good work 
in preventing committals, in cases 
where parents are respectable, by 
becoming, together with the par- 
ents, a security for the good be- 
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haviour of the child, in which case 
the tribunals are willing to abstain 
from convicting. 

A day or two after my visit to 
the Rue Mezieres, I put into my 
pocket a large whitey-brown en- 
velope, containing a letter in 
which the chief of the 4th Bureau 
prayed M. the Director of the 
Colonie Agricole of Douaires to 
“receive M. A , and to give 
him all the facilities that are neces- 
sary in view of the researches and 
studies to which he has the project 
of directing himself.” Armed with 
this document, I descended from 
the train at a station called Gaillon. 
The town of that name stood some 
way off, picturesquely crowning the 
glacis of the valley. Seeing what 
looked like an old chateau con- 
verted into a public Establish- 
ment, I made sure it was my 
“Colonie ;” and was a good deal 
horrified on learning it was a 
prison, and a little spire in the 
very far distance was Douaires. 
However, I trudged manfully along 
the straight dusty road, through 
plains of tilth stuck here and there 
with apple-trees, till I reached 
Gaillon. There seeing some toler- 
ably road-worthy looking vehicles 
standing outside a stable, I ordered 
one to be got ready at once and to 
follow, as I had to catch the after- 
noon train back to Paris. A smart- 
looking peasant said “he would 
garnish his horse immediately, but 
that it required time for all things.” 
The time for his catching me up 
was of course just as I had sur- 
mounted the glacis aforesaid, and 
got on to the high plateau 
where Douaires stands. I mounted, 
and found a capital horse for 
France, at whom my driver emit- 
ted extraordinary sounds, partly 
made up, I imagine, of the ani- 
mal’s name, and partly of cries 
of encouragement. The man also 
found time for conversation, 
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which chiefly turned on _ the 
cheapness of living at Gaillon, 
as compared with Paris. I won- 
dered a good deal at this fancy for 
social science, till I found that my 
economist’s general laws only ap- 
plied to the “Soleil d’Or,” an inn 
that turned out to be kept by his 
sister-in-law. 

At length we stopped at the 
“ Colonie.” A row of pretty houses 
of brownish-white and _ whitey- 
brown brick stood in little gardens 
on each side of the approach, at 
the end of which was the chapel. 
On one side of this were the shops 
and stables, and on the other a 
large drill- ground. My jehu 
knocked at the door of the Direc- 
tor’s bureau, and after presenting 
my letter, I sat down and had a 
talk with that officer. He had 
then in his charge, in a school of 
500, nine boys under ten years 
old, one of whom only was less 
than eight. The usual term of 
detention was up to twenty, though 
occasionally only to eighteen. 
There was in the establishment a 
case committed for six months, 
another for twelve years and seven 
months, the average being some- 
thing under seven years. Many 
of the boys came from distant 
parts, being confined, in the first 
instance, in “Maisons d’arrét,” 
where, however, they are carefully 
kept apart from adults. Very few 
of the parents were of a respect- 
able class, but the Director did not 
seem to think that desertion, or 
connivance at offences on the part 
of the parents, with the view of get- 
ting the children into the “Colo- 
nie,” was common. No payments 
are extracted from the parents, as 
with us—the State providing the 
whole expense. 

Corporal punishment is not al- 
lowed in France. In consequence of 
this, the“ cellule” (solitary confine- 
ment) has a much larger use than 
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with us. At Douaires boys are 
only confined in the “cellule” for 
the night, the punishment varying 
from one to thirty nights, accord. 
ing to the nature of the offence, 
In the day they are set to the 
most disagreeable kinds of work, 
such as carrying burdens and 
cleaning the floors, and are kept 
alone as much as possible. They 
attend the mass in a small loft, 
looking into the chapel by a port- 
hole. For rewards, there is a sys- 
tem of marks, one good mark en- 
titling its owner to a sou. Half 
of this he may spend, the other 
half is put by to form a fund 
when he goes. There are also three 
good-conduct ‘tableaux. Boys 
whose names are in these tables 
gain small privileges, such as 
badges and more meat at meals, 
From the first of them, the tad- 
leau Whonneur, the selections are 
made for licensing out (liberté pro- 
visoire). This is authorised by the 
Government, on the application of 
the Director, who, however, never 
applies to place a boy out before 
he has been at Douaires a year 
and a half, and usually not before 
half his term of detention is passed. 
They had 160 children out on 
licence, their average detention in 
the school having been nearly four 
years. The interference of the 
parents with boys placed out gave 
but little trouble, which may be 
accounted for by the plan of com- 
mitting to schools at a distance 
from the residence of the children, 
and the late age to which the 
State control extends. Indeed the 
Director said there was a Bill in 
contemplation to make that age 
twenty-one in all cases, of which 
he was inclined to approve. Agri- 
culture is the chief industrial train- 
ing, the boys from the towns only 
being taught trades. No boy is 
put to industrial work until between 
fourteen and fifteen years old. 
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After this age three hours in sum- 
mer and four in winter are given 
to education, two, including meals, 
to recreation, and the rest to 
work. 

These were some of the most 
interesting points of my talk with 
the Director. As soon as it was 
over we proceeded to view the 
premises. The buildings were all 
on a fine scale, with a strong 
family likeness to the larger schools 
at home, such as Feltham ; and 
there seemed everywhere the ut- 
most order and cleanliness, though 
I saw no attempt at that cheerful 
ornament in the way of pictures, 
&c., so common in our institu- 
tions. The staff consists of thirty 
guardians, one of whom accom- 

anied us. 

The first room we went into 
puzzled me a good deal, for it had 
a raised dais at one end, on which 
was a judicial bench covered with 
green baize. This turned out to 
be the Director’s judgment-seat, 
before which offenders are brought 
to have punishment awarded in 
solemn form in the presence of 
their fellows. The sentences are 
afterwards read out in the refec- 
tory, and, as far as I understood, 
also posted. The dormitories were 
quite as with us, but far more care 
is taken as to nocturnal super- 
vision, Guardians walk the rooms 
all night, and a superior officer 
makes his rounds every three 
hours, and moves an indicator in 
each room. From the dormitories 
we visited the infirmary, the forge, 
and the bakehouse. There the 
scene was striking. The boys 
baking were naked to the waist, 
several of them being finely devel- 
oped about the chest and arms. 
The dough was put into long 
earthenware pans, that were pushed 
into the oven with a fine swinging 
action, the boys poking them home 
with long poles. All this, in the 
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fierce glow of the fire, made quite 
a picture. 

In the next half hour of our in- 
spection there was nothing remark- 
able—confinement-cells, little boys’ 
school, workshops of the familiar 
type. The only sight worth men- 
tioning was the stable, which was 
almost too good, being quite smart, 
and full of capital farm-horses. 
The cow-shed, also, was a perfect 
show, in which the name of two 
adjoining cows, “Cocotte” and 
“ Lady,” struck me not only from 
their strange a but as 
being words singularly character- 
istic of the two countries they 
belonged to. 

On emerging from the buildings, 
we found ourselves in the drill- 
ground, where the band of the 
institution was drawn up. The 
director and I advanced to the 
middle of the square, and stood in 
front of them. Suddenly the musi- 
cians struck up “God save the 
Queen.” Not tn musical my- 
self, and the performers rendering 
our national air with a very pecu- 
liar accent, I was at first troubled 
with doubts as to what melody 
was meant. In a short time, when 
I felt certain, I removed my hat ; 
the Director did the same, and 
there we stood for some time, I 
and the Director bared, the band- 
master waving his baton, the band 
puffing lustily, and the rest of the 
school drawn up in squadrons, with 
all the guardians in position before 
them. I expressed myself much 
gratified, and asked if I might 

ive the band a few “ good marks ” 
sous), but this was not allowed. 
The school then marched past in 
companies, each led by one of the 
boys, who gave the necessary words 
of command. They were dressed 
in nankeen blouses and trousers, 
cotton shirts, and blue /azettas, 
The type was identical with what 
I had seen in England, which 
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astonished me, as there is not 
much likeness between the natives 
of the two countries elsewhere. 
Crime seems to form a mask of its 
own, regardless of race. 

This ceremony concluded my en- 
tertainment, and the Director was 
ordering a guardian to put “ Vio- 
lette” in his trap, when I assured 
him that I was already provided. 
Our horse made very good going 
down-hill, and my coachman soon 
returned to his economic theories. 
However, it seemed to me that an 
inn dedicated to the ruinous city 
of Paris was vastly superior to the 
“ Soleil d’Or,” and I politely signi- 
fied a wish to be taken on there. 
Jehu blushed, but at once com- 
plied. I was received by a typical 
French hostess in a white cap, 
with a hard handsome face and 
keen dark eyes. She showed me 
into a little parlour looking into a 
back-yard, the window full of 
flowers, and standing on the sill a 
canary in a cage, into which was 
stuck a large lettuce. A pancake- 
ish omelette and wine were very 
acceptable, during the discussion 
of which the hostess and the maid 
kept putting their heads through 
the doorway to see how I was 
getting on. They were enchanted 
when I praised the viands, and the 
hostess still more so when I shook 
hands on parting. Encouraged by 
a success so easily gained, I wanted 
to do the same with the host, a 
large, sleepy, fair-haired man. He 
did not make it out at all, till the 
wife gave him a good dig with her 
elbow in the ribs, and said, “ He 
wants to shake you by the hand.” 
I fear he has a hard time of it, 
that sleepy fair-haired host. On 
the way tothe station I passed a 
flock of sheep, the shepherd liv- 
ing with them in a large blue 
dog-kennel on wheels. The inside 
of this structure just contains the 
pastor’s bed, on which he was tak- 
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ing his midday siesta, One arm 
hung down out of the narrow 
dwelling, inside which I saw a 
print pasted on the wall, probably 
of a religious character. fi was in 
plenty of time for my train, and 
got back to Paris in time for a 
lively drama at the “ Variétés,” 
throughout which my head buzzed 
with phrases connected with “ Col. 
onies pénitentiaires.” 

I had now seen the equivalent 
to our “Industrial School.” It 
yet remained to compare the 
“Quartier correctionel” with a 
“Reformatory.” To this end I 
took my second whitey - brown 
envelope, and embarked at St 
Lazare for Rouen. In the car. 
riage with me, to my horror and 
astonishment, sat the Englishman 
of the Rue Rivoli caricatures, If 
Professor Owen himself had told 
me, I would not have believed that 
such a creature existed ; but there 
he was—turn up nose, long upper 


lip, sticking out teeth, and —— 


whiskers. I talked to him, an 
found him a good fellow enough— 
much better, I thought, than a 
military-looking Frenchman who 
took my-umbrella, a superfine work 
of Briggs, and left in its place an 
article quite unspeakable. 

On arriving at my destination, 
I was astonished at the prevailing 
ignorance as to the whereabouts of 
the “ Quartier correctionel,” till it 
struck me that I might as well 
go about an English town asking 
for “the Casual Ward.” I there- 
fore changed my tactics and in- 
quired for the prison, to which I 
was at once directed. A wicket 
in a large and gloomy portal was 
opened at my ringing, and I was 
soon ushered into the Director's 
room. The director received me 
with affability, and directed me to 
seat myself on a horse-hair chair, 
in which position I will remain, 
with the reader’s permission, while 
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I give him the results of our con- 
versation. 

The “Quartier correctionel” at 
Rouen is the wing of a large prison, 
containing 800 convicts. Its pres- 
ent inmatesnumber about 150, and 
are allover twelve years of age. 
The cases admitted nearly always 
fall under the two classes mentioned 
above as being committed to the 
“Quartiers.” Occasionally, how- 
ever, boys are received at the 
request of their parents, under a 
warrant of the President of the 
Civil Tribunal, for a treatment that 
is called “Correction paternelle,” 
a short but severe discipline of 
from one to three months. These 
cases are always isolated. 

The process of committal in or- 
dinary circumstances is as follows : 
The police lay an information be- 
fore the Procureur. The Procu- 
reur puts the case in the hands of 
the Judge d’Instruction, who in- 
terrogates the boy, and makes the 
necessary inquiries as to his ante- 
cedents and circumstances from the 
Maire of the Commune. The tri- 
bunals occasionally give their chil- 
dren back to their parents once, 
twice, or thrice, in some instances 
taking guarantees for good be- 
haviour. 

On the arrival of a child at the 
“Quartier,” he is placed in the 
“cellule,” but on full allowance of 
food. The Director then visits him 
daily, studies his character, and 
talks to him, till he thinks he is 
fit to take his place with the other 
boys. These are divided into three 
sections according to age ; thirteen 
to sixteen, sixteen to eighteen, and 
eighteen to twenty. The sections 
live apart as much as possible, and 
occupy separate dormitories. The 
Director once had no fewer than 
eleven incorrigibles from “ Colo- 
nies” arriving in a batch. 

The average period of detention 
is about three years, being much 


shorter than at the “Colonies,” 
because many of the incorrigibles 
come in at an advanced period of 
their sentence. The longest deten- 
tion is about eight years, the short- 
est, one year and six months, 

There are three meals a day, 
when each boy has as much bread 
as he can eat (no great boon, for I 
tasted it) ; meat twice a week. The 
maintenance of the children is done 
by contract, the contractor getting 
the profits of the industrial work. 
By this arrangement the State gets 
off with the sum of about 51} 
cents a day for each boy. 

Industrial training, which is all 
carried on in the prison, begins at 
thirteen,—two hours a day in sum- 
mer, and four in winter, being 
given to education. 

The punishments in vogue are 
“ Reprimandes,” “Picquét,” stand.. 
ing a boy with his face to the wall 
during a meal-time, and giving 
him bread only ; “ Peleton,” walk- 
ing him round and round in acircle 
in a close yard during the hours of 
recreation ; “ Pain sec,” “ Perte de 
Grade,” and “ Cellule.” 

Owing to the prohibition of cor- 
poral punishment, the “cellule” is 
used to an extent that is repugnant 
to our notions. A boy may be 
kept in solitary confinement for as 
long a period as three months, 
being in that case on full food 
allowance. He may, as an alter- 
native, be shut up for thirty days 
on dry bread, with soup every 
fourth day. Taking up the Re- 
gister, I found that the first name 
that came to hand had had twenty- 
one days “cellule” in the last five 
months. I may here say that the 
feeling against corporal punishment 
found no favour with the Director, 
who expressed the greatest objec- 
tion to “ burying a boy alive, just 
when he was most full of life,” but 
for serious or repeated offences he 
has no other resource. When he 
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first came to his present post, after 
a serious émeute in the “ Quartier,” 
he found thirty boys in the cells 
for two months. He released them, 
and made a speech to the effect 
that he would stand no nonsense, 
and since that time things have 
gone better. 

The staff under the Director con- 
sists of one inspector(for the prison 
also), a brigadier, five guardians, 
who are all old _ soldiers, a school- 
master, gymnastic-master, and 
music-master. The trades are 
taught by workmen from the town. 

Out of the 150 boys on the re- 
gister, only eighteen are out on 
licence, this part of the system not 
being employed nearly to the same 
extent as at Douaires. 

The difficulty of finding berths 
for the boys is much greater at 
Rouen. In the first place, the 
tradesmen are far more shy of the 
children from a “ Quartier” than a 
“Colonie.” Secondly, several of 
the trades are but imperfectly 
taught, a particular stage only be- 
ing carried on in the institution, 
so that the boys are less able to 
earn money than they would be if 
master of what the Director called 
a“solid” trade. He tries to 
teach “solid” trades as much as 
= to orphans, so that the 

est industrial training may not 
be thrown away on boys who are 
liable to be decoyed from situa- 
tions by their parents. The inter- 
ference of parents, however, does 
not seem to exist to any very con- 
siderable extent. 

I may here mention that a So- 
ciété de Patronage exists at Rouen, 
for looking after children on licence 
and discharged cases. The Direc- 
tor did not seem to think much of 
this body, intimating that they con- 
fined their efforts mainly to sub- 
scriptions, and lacked dévowement. 
Probably in a town like Rouen 
there is a want of persons with 


enough leisure; while in a great me- 
tropolis like Paris, philanthropists, 
briefless barristers and other ardent 
unemployed spirits exist in plenty, 

This, I think, about exhausts my 
conversation with M. le Directeur; 
except that on the subject of in- 
spection, he told me that the Goy- 
ernment inspector came once a 
year, and a committee of local au- 
thorities sat at the prison once a 
month, having a roster of members 
who visited weekly. 

At the conclusion of this collo- 
quy, the inspector of the prison 
was announced, and, accompanied 
by him, we proceeded to look 
round. The boys were a villanous 
looking lot, and more formidable 
than in an English reformatory, 
there being so many older ones, 
Two of the “cellules” were opened, 
and in the first was a culprit with 
a low forehead, sunken eyes, and 
most evil countenance, but looking 
perfectly healthy. “What are you 
in for, twenty-six ?” said the Direc- 
tor. ‘“Bavardises in the Refec- 
tory ; but I'll never do it again.” 
“Ah, that’s what they all say,” cried 
the Director, beginning to work 
himself up in true French fashion. 
“Tm very sorry,” growled the 
offender. “Ah, malheureux,” shout- 
ed his superior, putting his face 
down close to the boy’s, and shak- 
ing his forefinger in front of his 
nose, “why didn’t you think of 
that before ?” With which reflec- 
tion the door was shut upon the 
poor half-human creature, and we 
passed on. 

The dormitories were good and 
airy enough, a guardian sleeping 
at eachend. Besides this precau- 
tion, there were large barred open- 
ings into an outside corridor, up 
and down which a guardian walked 
all night, being relieved every two 
hours. Near the dormitories was 
the infirmary, where two or three 
boys were in bed looking very bad. 
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The rest of the invalids were sit- 
ting out under some trees in a yard, 
with a guardian, and, what seemed 
to me most unadvisable, an invalid 
adult with them. I spoke my mind 
to the Director on this point, and 
he upbraided the guardian round- 
ly ; but I do not think he would 
have thought anything of it had I 
kept silence. There was a more 
genuine tone in some reproaches 
he addressed to another satellite 
on the subject of the way in which 
the boys’ shirts were washed, some 
of these garments being laid out 
upon the beds with the best clothes 
for the ensuing Sunday. 

The playground was a dismal 
yard, overlooked by a sentry, who 
paced up and down on the outer 
wall of the prison. A boy had 
scaled the inner wall a few days 
before, in pure bravado, the Direc- 
tor said, and had been fired at, the 
ball flattening on the wall close to 
his head. 

With the playground our inspec- 
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tion terminated ; and after being 
introduced to the chaplain, whom 
we met going his round among the 
“ cellules,” I was discharged from 
the prison gates into the bright 
light ‘and soft air of the summer 
afternoon, and thus ended my 
briet researehes into the “Etablisse- 
ment pénitentiaire.” 

If I have made in the course of 
my narrative but few comparisons 
between anything that I saw and 
heard and its English counterpart, 
it is not because none suggested 
themselves, but for other reasons. 
In the first place, such a process 
would have interrupted my story, 
besides lengthening it beyond all 
reason. Secondly, I do not wish 
what I have written to lay claim 
to the dignity of a treatise, but to 
be read simplyas an account written 
by a person who had a brief oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing some- 
thing of an interesting subject, as 
to which he had but slight know- 
ledge and absolutely no experience. 
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RED-HOT REFORM. 


REFORMERS wish to give us a 
rofessional army, and every credit 
is due to the sincerity of purpose 
which prompts the desire. But in 
their wish to do what they are 
convinced is right, they have been 
somewhat over-zealous. Red-hot 
reform is bad. To be practical and 
lasting it should pick its steps cau- 
tiously, as a child does when learn- 
ing to walk, feeling that the ground 
in front is safe to tread on, and 
that there is no spot on either hand 
better suited for its next footstep. 
And that reform in the matter 
of our army has been red-hot, 
is admitted now by all except a 
few extreme partisans, whose rapid 
rise to greatness is owing to the 
ever-increasing size of the bubble 
they have blown, and whose minds 
cannot yet grasp the truth that 
the more they continue blowing, 
the thinner will become the film, 
and the more complete its disso- 
lution when it inevitably bursts. 
As Lord Cranbrook recently re- 
marked in the House of Leche 
during the debate on the auxiliary 
forces— , 


‘* With the army in a state of dis- 
integration, it is lamentable to find 
that: the militia is not up to its proper 
strength, and that the militia reserve 
is not in asatisfactory condition. The 
system that has existed since 1870 has 
had a most fair and ample trial. The 
Conservative Government, instead of 
throwing any impediment in the way, 
did everything possible to have it fully 
and fairly tried; and if it is now 
breaking down, let there not be any 
shame or feeling of repugnance to- 
wards taking a step, it may be called 
backwards, if it is necessary in order 
to bring about efficiency; let it be 
done boldly and determinedly—and 
give the army rest when it is done.” 


It may be useful to take a glance 


backwards at the catalogue of re. 
forms which can be called red-hot. 

Army reform began with the 
abolition of purchase,—a measure 
which has necessitatedthe introduc. 
tion of many roundabout methods 
for securing the flow of promotion 
which purchase kept up, while 
transferring the cost of providing 
pensions to officers on retirement 
from their own pockets to that of 
the nation; and to the measure 
itself the officers did not object. 
We know it has been stated over 
and over again that the strong- 
est opposition came from the off 
cers; and doubtless such statements 
were, and are still, believed in, 
It is a way with our reformers to 
make statements which, taken by 
themselves, are true enough, but 
which, read alongside the context, 
have a somewhat opposite mean- 
ing. They are like a painter who 
has produced a picture, admirable 
in many points, but which has ob- 
tained grave censure on account of 
a certain portion which is entirely 
out of drawing, and who, when his 
work is inspected, holds up a cloth 
before the obnoxious figure, and 
tells the critics that the part hid- 
den is just as good as the rest. 
And so it was with the abolition 
of purchase. What sane man would 
have said that other sane men ob- 
jected to a scheme whichsavedthem 
putting their hands into their own 
pockets to pay their own retir- 
ing pensions, while it laid the bur- 
den of doing so on the shoulders of 
the British taxpayer? The ugly fig- 
ure in this pleasant landscape was 
that of Mr Gladstone retaining the 
money which almost every officer 
then serving had paid for his sev- 
eral commissions, while those who 
joined after that date were allowed 
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to keep their money in their purses. 
And who can deny that reform was 
red-hot in this matter of purchase 
when, if we remember aright, the 
measure which the officers pointed 
out as unfair to them, was only 
carried in the Lower House by a 
majority of two ; was rejected alto- 
gether by the Peers ; and was only 
enforced by the exercise of the 
royal prerogative —an invention 
which did much credit to the in- 
consistency of Mr Gladstone’s char- 
acter ? 

Undoubtedly purchase was an 
evil, not to the nation, as its 
abolitionists dinned in our ears, 
but to the officers who had, through 
it, to pay for the pleasure of being 
soldiers. 

It is astonishing how little the 
nation knew about the army then, 
and it knows very little more now. 
We know that the popular idea of 
purchase was that of a Govern- 
ment department at which any 
one could buy any rank in the 
army that he wanted. There are 
people who believe that officers are 
dressed in their fine red coats at 
the expense of the taxpayer ; that 
the mess is paid for by the same 
liberal-minded person ; and that 
every mutton chop and glass of 
beer consumed on the premises 
goes towards adding another penn 
to the income-tax, The masses loo 
upon officers as an idle, lazy set ; 
they have been told so in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ by Lord 
Wolseley : and as officers are not 
in the habit of “falling in” the 
maid-servants, or performing “ bat- 
talion drill” in the front parlour 
when on leave, the belief is not 
unnatural, 

“But,” say the reformers, “ you 
cannot complain about our abolish- 
ing purchase when we give you on 
retirement a liberal pension, instead 
of turning you adrift without a 
penny.” And it is not to this por- 
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tion of the picture that the officers 
objected. 

at they did object to was 
that the new rules put them and 
their brother officers on a different 
footing. For example : Captain A, 
who has been twenty years in the 
army, gets about £200 per annum 
for his services, minus the inter- 
est on £2500 which he paid for 
his steps, and which is pocketed 
by the Government ; while Cap- 
tain B, who. has been five years 
in the same regiment, gets the 


annual £200, and can keep his 


£2500 in his pocket, to invest in 
Peruvian Bonds or other high-class 
securities. 

“Oh,” said Mr Gladstone, on 
the point — pressed, “the 
grievance is purely sentimental !” 
The “ grand old man ” was always 
fond of his joke. 

The reason assigned for its reten- 
tion was, that England could not 
afford to pay back so large a sum 
—which was nonsense, as those be- 
hind the scenes could have told. 
The real reason was, that the flow 
of promotion would be checked 
by the change—a check that would 
be largely increased if every officer 
could walk off with a lump of ready 
cash in his pocket. 

These facts are glanced at, not 
with any view to raise a dead- 
and-gone question. Officers have 
learned that it is waste of breath 
to complain of any of the sweep- 
ing measures to which they have 
had to submit, plead they never 
so earnestly. Like the proverbial 
eel, they have become used to 
skinning, and look forward to the 
removal of their cuticle with the 
same regularity as they do to their 
monthly mess-bills. 

After purchase had fallen came 
Mr Cardwell’s “short service,” 
whereby that peculiarly unprac- 
tical lawyer rushed us into the 
delusion that an article which had 
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hitherto taken twenty-one years to 
manufacture could be turned out 
in three,—a burst of red-hot reform 
indeed, as Sir Frederick Roberts 
showed us in his article in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ ; no less than 
three out of four of its salient 
conditions having been radically 
changed in the interval that oc- 
curred between his speech con- 
demning them and the publication 
of the article ; while it was left to 
the War Minister himself to tell 
the House of Commons not a 
month ago that “it is proposed to 
take certain measures for the pur- 
pose of checking temporarily the 
flow of men from the ranks into 
the reserve ; to offer men bounties 
to extend their service; and to 
allow all men who will be entitled 
to take their discharge in six or 
seven years to extend their service 
so as to complete twelve years, and 
at the expiration of twelve years 


to be eligible for re-engagement ; ” 
as Colonel Stanley remarked, 
“nothing else than going back to 
a permissive system of ‘long ser- 


vice,’ ” 


We were told some time ago by 
the military critic of the ‘Times,’ 
that the public has always been 
mistaken in thinking that “ short 
service ” was copied from the Ger- 
mans, after they had won Grave- 
lotte and Sedan by its aid ; whereas 
it was the outcrop of the times 
which have made “ long service ” 
impossible, and the formation of 
a “reserve” imperative. But here 
again the painter was holding up 
his duster across the obnoxious 
figure. 

With every possible respect for 
so great an authority as the mili- 
tary critic of the ‘ Times,’ the poor 
public refuse to swallow the pill, 
putting down the change, as it 
always did, to its real cause. 

We did imitate the Germans, 
and that is why the “short ser- 


vice” system of Mr Cardwell has 
been changed back into what it 
was before his time—“ permissive 
long service.” For what was en- 
tirely fit for Germans was abso. 
lutely unfit for Englishmen, as 
any unprejudiced man of either 
nation will admit. 

But in the days immediately 
following the Franco-Prussian war 
we were at the good old game, so 
dear to Englishmen, of “ follow my 
leader.” Everything German was 
the best; to speak German was 
a passport into the inner sanctu- 
aries of the War Office ; to play 
Kriegspiel, to be able to map out 
the statistics of the Etappen, to 
know how many steps a German 
company took in its “ rushes,” was 
to be one of the high prophets of Mr 
Cardwell ; and so an army, which, 
if nothing else, was at least Eng. 
lish, found itself transformed into 
a sham German one. Mr Cardwell 
carefully kept the duster against 
his picture, so that the public saw 
nothing but the well-drawn de. 
tails of landscape, and pleasant- 
faced figures climbing thereon— 
regiments of young fellows dash- 
ing on to victory ; the reserve— 
and eres mass—in the 
background ; and England vying 
with Continental armies at a mere 
nominal figure. 

The parts of his panel which he 
kept out of sight—conscription, 
the German character, and the ab- 
sence of foreign service among 
them — were wisely hid ; their 
bright colours would have killed 
the rest. And the Duke of Cam- 
bridge recently in the House of 
Lords let the cat out of the 
bag when he said that “the sys- 
tem of short service is a peculiar 
one and a simple one, but can only 
be carried out by conscription. If 
we have weak battalions, that 
means that the labour market 
offers other attractions ; and then 
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it resolves itself into a matter of 
money to compete with the labour 
market. But under conscription 
recruiting costs nothing, for the 
law obliges every man to serve for 
atime. We have all the disad- 
vantages of ‘ short service’ without 
the advantages that result from the 
law forcing men to serve.” But 
conscription is an ugly word, and 
would never do to mention, even 
in a whisper, with its twin-sister 
“short service”; and so human 
nature, the same all the world 
over, was to change at the magic 
word of our reformers in these 
“isles of the blest,” and men were 
to rush as eagerly after “ short ser- 
vice” and no pensions, as they did 
after “long service ” and their life- 
time provided for. 

There is a side of the “short 
service system” which has escaped 
all notice outside official circles,— 
one that tells terribly against the 
class from which we enlist our 
soldiers, and so is kept discreetly 
out of sight. 

The men, or rather boys, we 
have to take nowadays for sol- 
diers, after serving the few years 
allowed, find themselves cast adrift 
on the world with not enough to 
keep body and soul together, and 
without any trade or occupation to 
make matters better ; so they turn 
to the old mill and re-enlist. With 
the familiar red coat old habits re- 
turn: the lad salutes with pre- 
cision ; in marching he invariably 
uses his left leg according to regu- 
lation ; he abstains from chewing 
his food at meal-times on the ap- 
pearance of the “orderly officer ;” 
he betrays himself by a hundred 
backward glances at the old life, 
and so is detected, and arraigned 
before a court-martial. The trem- 
bling wretch tells his tale as it 
has been told, without variation, 
ever since “short service” made 
“fraudulent enlistment” a neces- 
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sity: “Gentlemen, I was starv- 
ing. I have no trade; no one 
would take me for a servant. 
Some of the chaps wanted me 
to steal, but I couldn’t do that 
—so I came back and ‘listed, and 
I haven’t ‘been up’ since I did 
—no, not for nothing. I hopes, 
gentlemen, you will take that 
into consideration, and deal with 
me as lightly as you can.” But 
“fraudulent enlistment ” must be 
put a stop to at any price ; and 
the court, with pity in its heart, 
has to do what it is bid, and 
sends the poor boy to prison for 
months, or it may be for years. 
The lad, when first enlisted, had 
committed a heinous military 
crime. One night, when half 
drunk and very sleepy, an irritat- 
ing corporal had ordered him about 
so nastily that he lost what littie 
temper he had to lose and flung 
his boot at the bully, and was dis- 
charged, in consequence, “ with ig- 
nominy.” His return to the ranks, 
although it was only to save him 
from theft and starvation, must be 
marked as a great military crime ; 
the young soldiers of our new sys- 
tem must not be contaminated by 
such characters ; and so the court, 
— every feeling except that 
of obedience to authority, sends 
the unfortunate to penal servitude 
for five years. 

It is with cases like this that 
our military jails are crowded now; 
the convicts, withont any compre- 
hension of the reason why this aw- 
ful blank has fallen on their lives, 
just brooding over what is to their 
minds its injustice. 

Let our reformers put the ques- 
tion to their own hearts, and ask, 
What sort of men will these be 
when they are let loose on the 
world ? 

“But,” they say, “we have 
seen the error of our ways, and 
‘short service’ asit exists now 
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is little more than a reflection 
of ‘long service.” And the 
question arises— Why the ori- 
ginal mistake? Why did you 
jump at once from 21 years to 3 
years, when every practical soldier 
told you that you were wrong? 
Why did you prefer to listen to 
these German-speaking,unpractical 
men at the War Office,—soldiers 
only in name and in the gold-lace 
on their trousers, while you had 
hundreds of mén whose lives had 
been passed in facing the practical 
side of a soldier’s profession, and 
whose duty and pleasure it would 
have been to have told you the 
truth ? 

The only answer to our query is, 
that reform amongst our states- 
men nowadays must be red-hot. 
The mention of “ short service ” of 
late, except to eulogise its merits, 
has raised such a clamour, that 
officers, whose sole aim is to in- 
crease the efficiency of the army, 
have learned to hold their tongues 
altogether. To hint that the new 
system was unfitted to our Eng- 
lish soldiers was to.be “ old-fash- 
ioned,” “a good old fossil,” “a voice 
from the Clubs.” Thus Colonel But- 
ler, in a recent pean of victory over 
Egypt, speaking of the opposition 
of the “professional mind” to 
“short service,” says: “ The ‘short 
service’ soldier becomes by far the 
best weight-carrying scapegoat that 
had yet appeared in the world. If 
a general bungled on the Helmund 
or failed on the Tugela, if a chicken 
was missed from a South African 
hencoop or a man tumbled down 
under the mid-day sun of the Jella- 
labad valley, the short service fully 
accounted for the entire chronicle 
of defeat, disaster, defalcation, or 
disease.” It is quite true, the 
‘short service’ soldiers of Mr Card- 
well did commit these alliterative 
crimes, and in consequence have 
ceased to exist, now that the 
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system that introduced them has 
exploded. 

hen came the clause limiting 
the age of officers in the several 
ranks, its natural outcome being 
to fill our large towns with many 
starving gentlemen ; a reform so 
red-hot that it had to be remedied 
by another, worse, if possible, than 
the disease. A new rank, popular- 
ly called that of “running major,” 
had to be invented—a novelty 
which destroyed a well-recognised 
and honourable rank, while replac- 
ing it by a set of men who find 
themselves in that hopeless cate- 
gory amongst human beings,—nei- 
ther flesh, fowl, nor good red-her- 
ring. 

Before the rank was reformed 
the duties of a major were perfectly 
well understood, as were those of 
a captain. The first was a “ mount- 
ed officer” who had charge of half 
his regiment, under the colonel ; 
he wore high boots and spurs, 
and more lace on his coat than 
did the captain, who had to be 
content with marching in rear of 
the company he commanded, and 
doing “orderly duty.” Now the 
two ranks are so mixed up that the 
product of major-cum-captain has 
to do the duties of both the previous 
officials. He must mareh in rear 
of his company in blucher boots, 
he must do orderly duty ; or on a 
horse, booted and spurred, must 
appear on parade, or do “ field- 
officer of the day.” In either case, 
he must pay for the major’s extra 
lace, whether he adopts bluchers 
or boots. 

He may be doing captain be- 
hind his company when an order 
comes from the brigade-office that 
a major is required to inspect, 
let us say, the general’s pig-sties, 
and to report that each pig’s tail 
has the regulation curl: he must 
leave the company to take care 
of itself, and get to his quarters, 
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where he changes the bluchers for 
boots, the trousers for breeches ; 
he must send for his horse, which 
he has paid for out of his own 

ocket, and in all the glory of 

earskin and wallets, steel chain 
and sabretache, take over “ field- 
officer’s ” duty. 

Is it any wonder that “running 
majors” don’t quite know where 
they are, or who they are ; and that 
their commanding officers, when 
appealed to for an answer, give 
it up ? 

In this case, as before, the painter 
held up his duster and showed us 
that part of the picture which re- 
presents the advantages of young 
officers over old ones ; while under 
the cloth we could trace the ugly 
bit of drawing, showing the stag- 
nation in promotion consequent on 
the abolition of purchase, and the 
consequentcompulsory retirements. 
Had these been permitted to take 
the course allotted them by the re- 


formers, every captain must have 
been turned adrift, their places be- 
ing taken by young subalterns, only 
just emancipated from the nursery 


and the bottle. So half the cap- 
tains were made majors, and thus 
got a new lease of life. 

With the “running majors” 
came another absurdity, when cum- 
brous and meaningless “territo- 
rial titles” were substituted for 
numbers, each one representing 
some salient chapter of English 
history. The intention was praise- 
worthy, and exactly such an one 
as would strike a civilian mind, 
quite unversed in military matters. 
The War Office thought that re- 
cruits of the better classes would 
at once enlist in regiments called 
after the county they lived in—that 
Yorkshire lads and Manchester 
men would flock to the Yorkshire 
or the Manchester regiment with 
enthusiasm ; and perhaps they 
would, had the execution of the 
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icture been equal to the design. 
t is the regiment itself which at- 
tracts; and every drummer-boy 
knows that it is both inconvenient 
and impossible for an English regi- 
ment to be quartered in its own 
county. It has to be represented 


. by the “ depot,” an institution as 


distinct from the regiment as chalk 
is from cheese. So the principal 
figure in the “territorial picture” 
was at once out of drawing. 

Now the classes from which we 
pick up recruits have many peculi- 
arities, and none more marked than 
their fondness for abbreviations. 
Every word possible is clipped ; 
friends are always known by nick- 
names ; their children and pet ani- 
mals by diminutives; they look 
for some short and handy term 
applicable to everything they asso- 
clate with ; and so any short and 
pointed syllable appeals at once to 
their senses. They could chatter 
glibly enough about the 52d or the 
33d,—the numbers suited the em- 
ployment of many adjectives, with 
which their conversation is always 
garnished ; but when it came to 
telling tales about the “Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry,” or the “ Duke of 
Wellington’s West Riding Regi- 
ment,” their tongues got tired, and 
they talked about something else. 
So we discover a second figure in 
the picture which does not suit the 
surroundings. 

Will Mr Childers tell us to what 
county he belongs, and in which is 
situated his ancestral home, that we 
may pay a visit toa spot in which 
the “good old days” have been 
preserved intact during the last 
fifty years or more? Our own ex- 
perience points in a different direc- 
tion. Every day the ties that bind 
men to their homes and their asso- 
ciations are loosened. There is 
hardly a ploughboy who has not 
taken an annual excursion ticket 
out of his own county ; there is 
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hardly a homestead but what has 
a member across the seas. Cen- 
tralisation has swallowed up nearly 
all the old feudal facts and ideas, 
nowhere more so than in our Eng- 
lish counties. Mr Gladstone ac- 
cused the officers of being senti- 
mental when they asked for their 
own ; we might accuse Mr Chil- 
ders of much sentiment when he 
imagined that men who are living 
in Gloucestershire or Derbyshire 
would elect to become soldiers be- 
cause regiments of those names 
happen to exist in India and Nova 
Scotia. 

But the substitution of terri- 
torial titles has proved, by facts 
which have lately been brought out, 
to be anything but an assistance 
to recruiting—the lads who choose 
the army for a profession very 
often preferring to enlist in a 
regiment in another county to 
that in which their home lies. 
False shame at resorting to a call- 
ing which has hitherto been looked 
upon as the refuge for the desti- 
tute is probably at the bottom of 
the feeling ; yet it exists, and will 
be an argument for many years to 
come against the pet theory of the 
territorialists. 

We had something tangible to 
go upon when we called our regi- 
ments by theirnumbers. Not one 
but bore the stamp of age ; not an 
English home but had sent its son, 
some day or other, to one of them ; 
and the number of that regiment 
was a household word -— its tra- 
ditions treasured, almost sacred. 
Traditions, like port wine, im- 
prove by old age. Why throw 
away what we had already, and 


had proved to be practical, for 
something which we hoped might 
be as good, but which has alread 
shown itself to be very muc 
worse? As before—simply because 
reform, nowadays, to be anything 
at all, must be red-hot. 
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So much for the sentimental 
side of the question, now for the 
practical. There is nothing like 
personal experience, and here js 
a bit taken from life. 

The scene, an Indian station : 
an officer is in command of a 
brigade consisting of four regi- 
ments. 

“Tell me the names of the regi- 
ments I am commanding,” he said 
to his galloper. 

“1st Battalion Royal East Nor. 
folk Regiment ; 2d Battalion Duke 
of Albany’s own Ross-shire High- 
landers ; 2d Battalion Connemara 
Crushers; 1st Battalion Royal East 
York and Northumberland Fuasi- 
liers,” answered the youngster. 

“‘ Just say that again,” said the 
brigadier,—and he listened to it 
without a wink. Then, proud of 
his knowledge, he clapped spurs 
into his charger, and faced the 
line. 

“ The brigade will change front 
on the 2d Battalion Duke of Al- 
bany’s own Connemara Crushers ; 
the 1st Battalion Royal East York 
and Norfolk Regiment will move by 
fours ; the Ross-shire Crushers— 
no, the Royal West, East, South 
battalion,—no, no—as you were! 
number off from the right? Now 
then—the brigade will change front 
on No. 2 battalion; No. 3 and 4 
battalions will move by fours; No. 
1 will wheel toits right,”—and the 
thing was done. If this happened 
in peace time, what would it have 
been when bullets were flying 
about? It is only in those plea 
ant offices in Pall Mall that reform 
is red-hot ; out in the open it is 
apt to get chilled. 

Amongst the rest came the aboli- 
tion of flogging—a piece of legisla- 
tion so much in accord with the 
feelings of every gentleman that 
we feel a difficulty in classing it 
with the other reforms. But that 
it was red-hot there is no question. 
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The reformers said that the ex- 
istence of so degrading a punish- 
ment closed the door against that 
better class which they hoped to 
entice to the colours—a maxim 
excellent in theory, but practically 
mere talkee-talkee. Young men 
don’t choose a trade because its 
advantages or its disadvantages 
have been mapped out for them. 
Many drift into one through 
foree of circumstances ; they are 
hard up, and it is the readiest 
method of providing themselves 
with bread and cheese. They have 
read a story in which the youthful 
hero gained untold wealth and the 
lovely daughter of the haughty 
earl, by following such and such a 
line of life ; or they have achum in 
the trade who paints its advantages 
and clouds over its pains, in the 
hopes of getting his friend to share 
them. True, the residue may 
count the cost before embarking, 
—and of these, how few will give 
themselves the credit of ultimate 
failure ? They say, “ We know that 
the bad soldiers are flogged, and 
serves them right ; but as we can- 
not be anything but good soldiers, 
the contingency does not affect us.” 

When the debate was running 
in the House of Commons, an 
honourable member detailed the 
delight with which officers looked 
on at “the tortures of the cat ”— 
the gouts of blood and bits of flesh 
scattering round ; while the colonel 
stood by, with a grin on his face, 
and was sorry when it was over. 
And as the question, as most 
army questions have been, was a 
purely party one, the vivid picture 
was allowed to pass as quite fairly 
drawn from a party point of view. 
That officers did stand up for 
flogging is undisputed, and their 
action reflects the greatest credit 
on them. What Englishman in 
his heart believes that an English- 
man delights in seeing a naked 
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wretch tied up by force of num- 
bers, while his back is scored blue 
and red with whipcord? What 
Englishman but knows in _ his 
heart that the brave men who 
stuck up for the lash placed all 
personal feeling in the background, 
and were content, on the highest 
principles, to defend a custom 
which they abhorred? They knew 
by practical experience that reform 
in the matter of the total abolition 
of flogging, was red-hot. Abolish 
it, by all means—no one wishes it 
more heartily than we do who 
have to witness the disgusting 
pares ; but first give us some- 
thing which will be as effective 
in maintaining discipline! Strike 
it out, most certainly, in peace 
time ; then we live in barracks, 
where are cells, and bread and 
water, and many fatigues, and 
plank beds, and penal servitude 
to follow in extreme cases ; but 
let it remain when our armies 
take the field, where are no cells 
or warders to guard them, where 
good and bad live on scanty ra- 
tions alike, and sleep upon the 
ground. Here is an anecdote to 
illustrate the point in question : 

Some years ago, it happened that 
a small party from the army in the 
field became isolated from the rest. 
There were not many men to hold 
the post, but there werea great 
many enemies ready to take it 
from them. There were, too, an 
unusual number of prisoners in 
charge of our men, whom they had 
been escorting to a seaport. 

It became known that these 
prisoners, rendered desperate by 
confinement, had made a plot to 
escape to the enemy. To prevent 
this, strong measures were neces- 
sary, and those at once. Imprison- 
ment could not be given to men 
already at large, from the want of 
a prison to put them into. In the 
very modified form of confinement 
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to which they were subjected there 
was a serious difficulty about find- 
ing guards; it was hard to see 
some score of able-bodied men 
doing nothing when every bayonet 
was of value. One of them was 
selected, for committing a trifling 
offence, taken out, tried, sentenced, 
and flogged in front of his fellow- 
prisoners. He turned out to be a 
wretched cur—a not unusual occur- 
rence—and howled and yelled for 
mercy. But the punishment was 
effectual. That night every pris- 
oner shouldered his rifle and did 
“sentry-go” with the rest, and 
never a murmur was heard again. 
Indeed, so exemplary was their 
conduct, that most of them were 
released before their terms of im- 
prisonment had expired. 

Before army reform became a 
fashionable plaything with civil- 
ians, our old soldiers had fenced 
round flogging with so excellent a 
restriction that, practically, none 
but the thoroughly bad characters 
were liable to the “cat.” It was 
managed in this wise :— 

All soldiers were divided into 
two classes, and those only in the 
second class could be flogged. 
Every recruit on joining found 
himself in the first class. Crimes 
were also divided into two classes : 
the first including the lighter, the 
second one the graver cases ; and 
for asoldier to be liable to flogging, 
he must be in the second class, and 
commit an offence in the second 
class also. A man reduced to the 
second class could regain his pre- 
vious position by good conduct. 

Here was well-explored ground 
to travel over, if a change was 
thought necessary. The possibility 
of reduction might have been made 
more distant ; tne calibre of crimes 
under the second head might have 
been restricted to those which are 
disgraceful, and not to be expected 
from young men of the class which 
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it was wished to attract. But no; 
reform, again, to be anything, must 
be red-hot. And so we get total 
abolition of flogging, and the 
scenes at Alexandria and elsewhere 
in Egypt, on which it is not our 
purpose to enlarge. 

We have stated that the reason 
given for the abolition of flogging 
was, that the existence of so de- 
grading a punishment acted as a 
deterrent of enlistment among the 
better classes: and we said that the 
sentiment was all talkee-talkee. It 
is not flogging that stops recruit- 
ing; we have abolished it, and with 
it the requisite number of recruits; 
but it is uncertainty, distrust, the 
inability to comprehend the various 
scales laid down now as the meas- 
ure of a recruit’s service. As Lord 
Bury said in the debate already 
alluded to,—“ It is most desirable 
that a recruit should know with 
certainty what he has to expect on 
entering the army. It is proposed 
that a recruit shall enter the Guards 
for three years ; that then he shall 
have the option of enlisting for 
seven years ; then for twelve ; and 
finally, shall be able to complete 
his twenty-one years. Thus there 
are four terms of enlistment pro- 

osed on complicated conditions 
which will never be understood by 
recruits.” 

Or, take a case in point : an ex- 
cellent sergeant comes up to the 
“orderly room” and asks for his 
discharge. “But,” says his ‘ol- 
onel, “ you have only ten years put 
in, and have the option of ex- 
tending it to twenty-one; surely you 
won’t throw away that chance?” 
“ Well, you see, sir,” says the ser- 
geant, “by these new rules, if I 
take on again, and at any time. 
misconduct myself, I can be turned 
adrift without a penny; the best of 
men are liable to make a slip, and 
I can’t risk it.” So off he goes, 
and the army loses a good man. 
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Or again: an officer has an ex- 
cellent servant whom he wishes 
to keep above all things, but the 
man’s “short service” term is up, 
and go he must. Just then—it hap- 
pened this year—comes out a War 
Office circular stating that certain 
soldiers can re-engage for “long 
service,” and amongst them officers’ 
servants. Off go master and ser- 
vant to the orderly room, to ten- 
der a request for re-engagement, 
when the following conversation 
ensues : 

“ Colonel. So you wish to re- 
engage ? 

“ Tommy A. Yes, sir, I do. 

“ Colonel. But I don’t think you 
can; you don’t come under the 
circular. 

“ Tommy A. Yes, sir, 1 do; ’m 
Captain Binks’s servant. 

“ Colonel. Ah, yes ; but Captain 
Binks is with his regiment, and 
the circular says the servants of 
officers serving at the depot can 
re-engage ; I’m sorry I can’t take 
you ;” and the man retires wonder- 
ing much what is the distinction 
between the servants of officers in 
a regiment who may happen to be 
serving now at the depot, now at 
headquarters. Is it not uncer- 
tainties, we almost call them 
“after-dinner niceties,” such as 
these, which perplex the intending 
recruit, and drive him to grind at 
another mill ? 

We come next to the “linked 
battalion” of Mr Cardwell, now 
transformed into the “ double 
battalion” of Mr Childers, by 
which the recruit, on joining one 
regiment, is, when posted in its 
ways and acquainted with its of- 
ficers, arbitrarily transferred to an- 
other, with the possibility of some 
more “ battledore and shuttlecock ” 
work, as far as he is concerned, 
throughout his whole army service. 

Granting that it was a useful 
reform to double existing regi- 
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ments, and not convenient to 
double the army at the same time, 
we cannot but be struck with the 
common-sense arguments against 
such a resolution. We know that 
before this was arrived at, the 
pros and cons had been thoroughly 
thought out ; and that the scheme, 
as it stands, was the result of 
much study. But it was the 
War Office, with a lawyer at its 
head, and a gathering of specialists 
at his heels, that did the study. 
No wonder that this legal and 
scientific gathering did not see 
the lion in the way. For stand- 
ing ever before the best meant 
reforms of these men was esprit 
de corps, the very breath of the 
military body,—a factor in a sol- 
dier’s life so important as to have 
been eulogised in several pages of 
glowing letterpress by “our only 
general.” The scientific part of 
the army may think somewhat 
lightly of its influence, but with 
the fighting part be assured, as Lord 
Wolseley said, it is all-powerful. 
Once put men into a regiment, and 
whatever belief they have in them- 
selves is transferred to it. It is 
their home ; it feeds and clothes 
them ; it provides warm beds in 
winter ; and a shilling a-day to 
rattle in their pockets. Better 
still, it brings them nearer to that 
brighter land of gentlefolks, where 
money jingles ceaselessly ; and the 
glimpse they catch of its ways is 
leasant, and sometimes tangible. 
There is no Englishman alive who 
has the interests of the soldier and 
of the nation more at heart than 
the Duke of Cambridge ; and he 
said lately, when commenting on 
the failure of the new system,— 
“ People have an idea that a sol- 
dier is a sort of man who does not 
care where he goes or what he 
does. He perhaps does not care 
where he goes, but he likes to be 
with the men he has made friends 
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with. Men are not drafted about 
in the cavalry, and so men can 
always be got for the cavalry. 
Men, when enlisted, do not so 
much care where they go ; but, 
once in a regiment, they count to 
stay in it and remain with their 
comrades.” 

We know that courtiers who are 
constantly under the personal in- 
fluence of dukes or kings, stick 
pretty close to.those dignitaries— 
believing very much indeed in 
them—knowing that it is from 
them that much advancement can 
proceed. And it is just the same 
with poor Tommy Atkins and his 
own immediate officers. Esprit de 
corps is a feeling having deep root 
in the English peasants’ hearts. 
There has been the squire of the 
village with his bounties at Christ- 
mas-tide, or his word of advice or 
assistance in time of misfortune ; 
or there is the millowner who lives 
in a fine house away from the 
“ works,” but not too far to listen 
to the complaints of his deserving 
workpeople. Radicalism and agi- 
tators are fast “scotching ” the 
feeling, and will one day reap the 
whirlwind when the classes let 
loose look back in vain for its re- 
straining power. But the feeling 
is still alive amongst us, and is hard 
to break down altogether. Its 
existence dates back behind his- 
tory, and should be held sacred ; 
an ascertained fact which no 
theories should meddle with. 

Many of us have read in Scot- 
tish history of the men of a High- 
land regiment, who, more than one 
hundred years ago, when ordered 
to be transferred to another which 
hailed from Glasgow, received the 
order with indignation, and to a 
man refused to “ put on the breech- 
es,” declaring they would rather 
die than be compelled to do so— 
a threat they carried out but too 
faithfully. As an eyewitness de- 
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scribes: “The Highianders were 
posted with their backs to a row 
of houses, with a stone wall on 
their right hand. The Fencibles 
demanded a surrender ; but the 
Highlanders bid them defiance, and 
bade them do their worst. The 
Fencibles then presented, and in 
a moment the firing began, which 
lasted about a minute ; but in that 
fatal minute the whole rank was 
laid flat on the ground.” 

We have spoken only of the 
material advantages from which 
may spring the feeling we call esprit 
de corps—-those which present them- 
selves first of all to the young sol- 
dier. But it must not be thought 
that we limit the existence of so 
subtle a thing to so gross a cause, 
There is that within a man which 
good meals, rattling shillings, and 
warm beds do not affect. These 
are accessories, as the richly map- 
ured mould is to the rose which 
springs from it. 

No one will accuse us of hint- 
ing that these poor Highland lads 
were willing to die rather than join 
the “ Long-coats,” because Scotch 
dinners were better than English 
ones. They did object to join an- 
other regiment because they be- 
lieved that “1000 such men as 
themselves could drive 10,000 men 
to hell, in a just cause!” 

Better far let “linked batta- 
lions ” or “double battalions ” fall 
through, even if we have to pay 4 
little more money, than sacrifice 
the feeling which prompted such 
noble words as these. 

A recognised and essential part 
of the English army is the “regi- 
mental officers,”—a class which has 
been getting most of the kicks and 
very few halfpence for some time 
past; indeed at one moment it 
seemed probable that it would have 
to be reformed away altogether. 
But luckily for the regimental 
officer, Tel-el-Kebir came off, and 
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with it came also a change of 
tune. 

Not so very long before, Lord 
Wolseley had told them in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ some very 
plain-spoken words about them- 
selves, and an unwholesome flavour 
had been left in their mouths, 
Why the article which pointed 
out the shortcomings of the regi- 
mental officers ever saw the light, 
it is not worth our while to in- 
quire: it did appear, and, like the 

revious reforms which we have 
lanced at, proved itself to be so 
red-hot as to require plunging into 
very cold water. For Lord Wolse- 
ley is credited with having said 
that, “had he not known of what 
stuff the regimental officers were 
_ made, he would not have attempted 
to attack Tel-el-Kebir as he did;” 
and it would be interesting to 
know at what particular period 
this complete change of front in 
his sentiments occurred. Are we 
to believe, then, that the bitter 
words of the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ 
article stung the culprits into'the 
immediate mending of their ways ; 
or is it that the new lines upon 
which our army has been recon- 
structed have had such a speedy 
and happy result ? 

It is a question which we need 
not discuss further. We are con- 
tent that the course of events has 
blotted out the objectionable letter- 
press, while the fact will remain 
for all ages, that no finer trait in 
a nation’s character ever shone 
out more brightly than did the 
conduct of our English regimental 
officers, who, on that early morn- 
ing in September, by their ac- 
knowledged skill and bravery, won 
for their bitterest calumniator his 
greatest victory. 

In advocating “short service,” 
the bait invariably dangled before 
the public has been the formation 
of a large reserve; and the bait 
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was so far successful that the shi- 
est fish rose at it reluctantly. But 
the stern rhetoric of figures now 
proves the reserve to be delusive, 
for less than a third of the men pro- 
mised by Mr Cardwell’s algebra as 
a product of his system, has become 
available ; while Lord Hartington 
in his speech on the Army esti- 
mates is reported to have said, in 
explanation of the market falling 
off in recruiting, that “ the calling 
out of the reserve men had a ten- 
dency to check recruiting, because 
the withdrawal of 10,000 men from 
industrial occupations, of course 
provided additional opportunities 
of employment for that class of 
men who would come forward to 
enlist in the army.” As the 
Duke of Cambridge says, “ Re- 
serves are capital things ; but if 
we have no army, where “re re- 
serves to come from?” We seem 
to remember a phrase which was 
applied to the reserve on its first 
formation, that it was only to be 
available in case of “ grave national 
danger ;” but if small wars, such 
as that lately waged in Egypt, are 
to represent “grave national dan- 
ger” to our island, then the sooner 
we knock under and pay tribute to 
a protecting Power the better. 

Seriously speaking, the reserves 
were called out in order that the 
regiments ordered on service, after 
three or four hundred boy-soldiers 
apiece had been left behind, might 
land with sufficient men in their 
ranks capable of marching half-a- 
dozen miles, and not absolutely 
ready to bolt at the report of 
their own rifles. 

The territorial system, the crea- 
tion of warrant officers, the publi- 
cation of the advantages of serving 
her Majesty, and the other red-hot 
reforms which we have glanced at, 
were to deluge our ranks with 
recruits ; so many were to flock 
to the colours that we were to be 
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dainty in choosing our food for 
powder. Yet the Army Recruit- 
ing Report for last year shows a 
falling off of some 2500 men, or 
nearly six regiments on the lowest 
establishment. 

The Inspector-General admits 
that Mr Childers managed to ob- 
tain the necessary number of re- 
cruits by enlisting some 4000 or 
5000 youths of eighteen ; and he 
complacently assures us that the 
system was a correct one, and that 
a large number of “promising 
young men, likely to make effec- 
tive soldiers, are rejected at a time 
of life when their inclinations lead 
them to follow the army,”—a sug- 
gestion echoed by Lord Hartington 
in the speech already quoted, when 
he told us that “recruiting and 
medical officers will be allowed 
greater discretion, and will not be 
compelled to refuse recruits.” There 
is nothing so elastic in a boy’s mind 
as the matter of hisown age. We 
remember, shortly after the regi- 
ments left for Egypt, going through 
the ranks of the boy-soldiers left 
behind by one of them, and asking 
a lad who appeared younger than 
the rest what his age was. “ Four- 
teen years, sir,” was the answer 
at once. It was no doubt an ex- 
aggeration, but it was nearer the 
mark than nineteen, the then legal 
age of enlistment. How far a like 
elasticity can go with recruiting 
and medical officers after Lord 
Hartington’s words, remains to 
be seen. Enlist boys by all means, 
but enlist them as boys and not 
as soldiers. As the Duke says, 
“They should correspond to boys 
in the navy, and the army should 
train boys to be soldiers as the 
navy trains boys to be sailors.” 
“Ah! but the expense !” screams 
the War Office. But it is better to 
add another million to the esti- 
mates and secure efficiency, than 
to sit down in silence under the 
semi-comic motion of Sir Wilfrid 
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Lawson, which we heard not lon 
ago, “ That the total charge for the 
army be omitted, as it is no longer 
of any use.” 

Yet when Lord Hartington made 
his statement he must have seen an 
article by Sir Lintorn Simmons in 
the previous number of a monthly 
periodical, in which was clearly 
stated the awful “ waste” conse. 
quent on the enlistment of young 
boys, and that the proportional cost 
of a soldier enlisted at eighteen is 
nearly double that of one enlisted 
at twenty. Surely the words and 
figures of so tried an officer should 
be weighed and respected, even 
though it be at the expense of the 
civilian’s “fool’s paradise,” to the 
inheritance of which the noble 
statesman has succeeded. 

The deficiencies in our regular 
army, and the constant changes 
which have become necessary to 
reform “ red-hot reform,” have put 
the militia very much in the. back- 
ground of late ; yet our “ constitu- 
tional bulwark,” as War Ministers 
delight to call it, has not escaped 
the general meddling, and is sufte 
ing from the — as its 
bigger brother. e have seldom 
heard a sadder admission than that 
made by Lord Morley, in answer 
to the question about the auxiliary 
forces: “The militia is 20,000 
men below its strength, and the 
militia reserve 20 per cent under 
its establishment.” 

The attempt to make a militia. 
man into a regular soldier has 
failed, as any one who knows the 
former could have predicted. As 
was said in the House of Lords 
lately, “It has become a species of 
official watchword to insist on the 
amalgataation of the regular and 
the auxiliary forces ;” and in the 
attempt to amalgamate, the line 
has lost most of its best non-com- 
missioned officers and many of its 
most efficient officers, who have 
gone to educate “ phantom battal- 
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jons,” at the expense of making the 

arent battalions “ phantoms” also. 
Recruits are now to be drilled at 
depot centres into the third and 
“phantom” fourth battalions of 
their territorial regiment, instead 
of in their own county town and 
under their own officers—the result 
being avery great falling off in 
the number of recruits. 

Yet Lord Morley, in the blandest 
tones, assures us that the change 
just alluded to is made on phil- 
anthropic grounds, “to enable the 
recruit to drill when it is most 
convenient to himself; to enable 
him to suit his preliminary drills 
tothe requirements of his civil 
employers ; leaving the recruit with 
the absolute option of doing as he 
likes’—a programme objected to 
most wisely “as affecting disci- 
pline at the very onset. If some 


recruits prefer to drill at one time, 
and some at another, how can any 
system be properly carried out ?” 


Lord Morley further remarked 
that the diminution in the num- 
ber of recruits had equally taken 
place in battalions that were 
trained under the old system as 
in those who came under the new 
one, and deduced from this fact 
that the falling off is not a con- 
sequence of the change. But the 
noble lord can have but slight 
acquaintance with the working 
classes if he means such an an- 
swer as anything but an official 
platitude. : 

Those classes do not read books, 
but every one amongst them takes 
his newspaper, which he spells 
through in the evening or on Sun- 
days, from the advertisements on 
the first page to the printer’s ad- 
dress at the bottom of the last 
one; and country newspapers know 
the classes by which they are read, 
and appeal to their interests accord- 
ingly. A vast amount of talking 
goes onin English cottage homes ; 
news circulates freely ; strangers 
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from the next county are frequent, 
and are always welcome for the 
news they bring; and the man 
who imagines such people igno- 
rant of everything but the affairs 
of their own village, is very far 
out indeed. With them the an- 
nual training was an institution 
as old as the hills. It meant 
a month’s absence from work, a 
pleasant outing under canvas on 
a breezy hillside, or in the tumble- 
down barracks in the county town, 
where there were crowds of smartly 
dressed girls to admire their red 
coats, and where they could get 
nightly glimpses through the mess- 
room windows of their officers, liv- 
ing like gentlemen, in a paradise of 
full glasses and piled-up dishes. 
But now the pleasant picture is 
changed ; for the scheme of Mr 
Childers to assimilate the militia 
with the line regiment territori- 
ally attached to its county, is 
perfectly well known to every 
one of them. It may happen 
that their own regiment still goes 
through its annual training under 
the old rules; but in the next 
county “them new dodges” have 
come in, and Johnny Chawbacon 
and Ralph Roughstick have been at 
“them new-fangled barracks, and 
been drilled that rough alongside 
the sodgers till they might just 
as well Tene been a lot of mum- 
mies!” If this happens to the 
next militia regiment, it will be 
their turn soon; and so the lads 
won’t enroll, while those already 
enrolled begin to think it time 
to get out of it, and so swell the 
*‘ waste” by absence or desertion. 

There is nothing more distaste- 
ful to human nature than uncer- 
tainty ; and it is stronger among 
the working classes than amongst 
those whose education has fitted 
them to seek for and understand 
its cause; and Lord Cranbrook, 
during the debate alluded to, has 
expressed, as fully as words are 
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capable, the feeling most promi- 
nent with all soldiers, whether 
officer or private, linesman or 
militiaman, — “the necessity for 
giving both the army and _ the 
militia alike some period of rest, 
so that men may know what they 
have to expect. Nothing has 
more checked recruiting than the 
continual changes that are made, 
and which are so rapid and so 
constant as to. cause the utmost 
disquiet. I hope that we have 
at last come to the time when 
the army and the militia may 
understand that they are upon 
a footing which willnot be dis- 
turbed for many years.” 

And when Lord Morley, a little 
later, told us that “the policy of 
the War Office is not to entrap 
young men into the army under 
false pretences, but to induce them 
tojoin it by letting them know 
exactly its favourable terms,” we 
believed him, and said that the 
War Office was on the right road 
at last. Alas for our credulity ! 
On perusing the “favourable 
terms,” we find them of so com- 
plicated a nature—as Lord Bury 
has shown, indeed, in a former 
quotation—that we at once “gave 
it up.” Is it any wonder that 
raw country lads who aspire to 
the rank of Tommy Atkins give it 
up too, and with it the service ? 

We have not alluded to the re- 
forms which have made the Medi- 
cal Department what it is, as too 
painful for discussion; but the 
revelations before the Committee 
on the management of our hospi- 
tals in Egypt have been published, 
and the sad story is known all the 
world over. A doctor used to be 
aself-reliant man, knowing that he 
had power at his back to enforce 
his treatment being carried out as 
he wished ; and his patients knew 
this too, and relied on him and his 
medicine, and so half of it was 
taken for their good before the 
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first dose was ever poured out, 
But now as much organisation jg 
required before administering a 
blue pill, as in setting an army- 
corps in the field ; and we have 
seen in Egypt, where the new 
system was in full swing, the 
doctors dependent on the Ord. 
nance, the Ordnance on the Com. 
missariat, the Commissariat on the 
Transport, and the Transport on the 
War Office at home ; the sick and 
wounded all the time lying in their 
dirty clothes on dirtier floors, their 
faces black with flies, their hands 
and limbs grimy from the battle- 
field, because there were no basins 
to wash them in; while the Com. 
mander-in-Chief, on visiting them, 
apparently had not the power to 
sweep the whole wretched red-tape 
routine of cruelty out of the win- 
dows, but was content to order a 
supply of tly-whisks, the bill for 
them to be sent in to himself. 

Before reform grew red-hot,when 
each regiment relied on its own 
doctors, such a state of things did 
not occur ; but it cost money, and 
so the War Office introduced an- 
other, which costs less, imagin- 
ing that Englishmen are content 
to watch without a wriggle their 
soldiers suffer, in order that they 
can pat with complacency the few. 
odd shillings “the save-all system” 
has put into their pockets. 

We have glanced at some of the 
salient features of army reform, 
omitting the many minor details 
which have formed part of the 
scheme, coming and going, appear- 
ing and disappearing in ceaseless 
change, until the books containing 
them can contain the erasures no 
longer. Enough has been said to 
convince the impartial reader that 
too much of all this so-called re- 
form has been red-hot. 

To sum up in a few words, we 
have,— 

1. Abolition of purchase ; by — 
which a great injustice has been 
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done to a body of men having as 
much right to expect justice as any 
other class among Englishmen. 

2, Short service, which has left 
our army in a state of disintegra- 
tion—with a deficiency of 8500 
men at home, of 4941 in India, of 
20,000 men in the militia, and a 
militia reserve 20 per cent under 
its strength; while the head of 
the army tells' us that it is all 
nonsense going in for “short ser- 
vice,” unless we adopt conscription 
also. 

3. The limitation of officers’ age; 
necessitating the creation of a non- 
descript rank to prevent the total 
extinction of another. 

4, The territorial titles ; creat- 
ing confusion, and so practically 
ignored when work has to be done, 
with the promised advantage of 
attracting recruits. 

5. Aboiition of flogging ; with 
the meaningless threat of- “ death 
or nothing ” which has supplanted 
a wholesome.measure. 

6. The “ double battalion” sys- 
tem; which has nearly extinguish- 
ed esprit de corps. 

7. The allegation of inefficiency 
against regimental officers; allowed 
now to have been a mistake. 

8. The failure to create a reserve 
at all equal in numbers to that 
calculated upon. 

9. The incessant changes in the 
terms offered to intending recruits 
rendered necessary by the adoption 
of untried theories, including dis- 
trust, and consequent deficiency. 

10. The distaste for amalgamat- 
ing the militia with the line, as 
attested by a marked diminution in 
the strength of militia regiments, 

11. The breakdown in the Medi- 
cal Department and the consequent 
suffering entailed on our soldiers. 

Now, as we said first of all, the 
effort of army reformers has been to 
provide a “ professional army ” and 
before entering into the question of 
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whether the result has been found 
equal to expectation, it may be 
well to inquire into what is meant 
when we talk about a “ profession- 
al army.” 

We can understand that in other 
professions the term means that 
the members of them know their 
work, Inthe army it is held to 
mean that every one knows every- 
body’s work as well as his own. 

In the law it is considered suffi- 
cient if the men who have adopted 
a particular branch of the subject 
make themselves masters of its ram- 
ifications : the equity man know- 
ing how to weigh the evidence put 
forth in affidavits ; the common- 
law barrister wielding the terrors 
of cross-examination. In medicine, 
the surgeon who can take up an 
artery skilfully is not thought want- 
ing if he leaves the niceties of the 
medicine-bottle to the physician. 
But in the army the man, to be 
professional, must be everything : 
he must have asmatteringof bridge- 
building, and of the construction 
of “splinter-proofs”; he must know 
about initial velocity, and the im- 
pact of moving bodies ; he must be 
able to estimate to a man the 
numbers composing a mixed force 
which he sees pass a keyhole in a 
given number of minutes ; he must 
be able to construct a pentagon or 
a blockhouse at call ; he must have 
studied the tactics of Napoleon, 
and be able to dig a“ broadarrow ” 
cooking-trench,—we allude now to 
cavalry and infantry as the two 
branches of the service most rattled 
about in this new craze after a 
“professional army.” Yet both 
branches have their specialty : the 
cavalry their horses, and the duties 
required from men on horseback ; 
the infantry their men, and—no- 
thing more. We educate men to 
dig trenches and make powder- 
magazines ; others to fire our guns 
and watch the effect of their shots : 

F 
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why can’t we see that it is of just 
as much importance to educate 
others to know their men and to 
be known by them? 

Of course we are told that a 
man should be ready to meet any 
emergency ; but a man who has 
been educated to lead his own men, 
will not make a worse powder- 
magazine on a pinch than will the 
same man who has passed a quali- 
fying examination in fortification, 
while he will lead his men to de- 
fend it a great deal better. Surely 
men are as important a factor in 
armed science as are “bombproofs” 
or “ banquettes ” ! 

Our reformers say that the study 
of these branches of the art insen- 
sibly educates the officer to com- 
mand his men: but we say, No! 
they abstract him from intercourse 
with his fellows ; and association, 
which begets the greatest power 
an officer has over his men, is 
lost. 

When the day comes to lead 
men against the parapets of a 
future Tel-el-Kebir, whom will the 
men follow best—the officer who 
has been with them at daily par- 
ade ever since they joined the 
regiment ; who has played cricket 
with them in summer, and football 
in winter ; who had done “hare” 
to their “ hounds ” in paper-chases, 
and helped them in their evening 
entertainments,—or the one who 
comes among them on occasional 
parades, looking pale, and com- 
—s that it is the study of 

omini or Hamley which occasions 
his debility? It is right enough 
that men should read u the 
subjects connected with their pro- 
fession, and many men do s0, and 
qualify highly in all, while they 
find time for their ordinary duties. 
But to attempt to educate up the 
whole to the same level, is to lower 
the whole. And, above all else, 
it abstracts from the duties which 
they owe to their men the very 


officers who are the best fitted to 
attract the men to themselves, 
What such men want in one Way 
they have in another—possessing 
the very qualities which are want. 
ing in their fellows who are more 
adapted to study. 

It was said at the time that the 
reason why the Life Guards were 
sent to Egypt was to show how 
unfitted such a corps was to the 
present conditions of warfare, and 
so to pave the way for their re. 
moval. Yet we are told that in 
no corps at the “front” was dis. 
cipline so well kept up, horses better 
cared for, or men so well fed and 
bedded, as with the Life-Guards— 
a fact attributable to the know- 
ledge picked up by their officers dur- 
ing their continual travels in search 
of sport or novelty, a life which 
doubtless does more to educate a 
man into making the best of every- 
thing under any circumstances than 
does the greatest amount of read- 
ing up at home. 

et us say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that our reformers have sue- 
ceeded in educating up the whole 
army to one standard, and that it 
has become professional. What en- 
sues? A professional man expects 
to earn sufficient to live upon at the 
very least, if he sticks to his work: 
as a rule, he can make a great deal 


‘more, and is able to lay up for old 


age. Let us see how our reformers 
treat the men who have done what 
they wished, and become thorough- 
ly professional. Why, they get no 
more than they did in the old days 
of cricket and paper-chases, while 
they have lost all that pleasant 
social standing which their prede- 
cessors enjoyed, and which they 
looked upon as so much addition 
to their pay. 

The officers have met the reform- 
ers half-way. They have studied 
Jomini and Henley ; they can con- 
struct a “ spar-bridge ” or a “cook- 
ing-trench” with equal facility; 
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they can execute a sketch of the 
road the men marched this morn- 
ing, and fill in the distances in 
miles and furlongs ; they can pay 
the men themselves, fit on their 
tunics, teach them to shoot, and 
all the time keep down their own 
mess-bills to four shillings a-day : 
they have become professional toa 
man, and are starving. 

“ But,” say the reformers, “ you 
did not starve in the days when 
you had the same pay as you get 
now, and knew nothing.” “We 
did not starve then,” reply the offi- 
cers, “because there were induce- 
ments for men who had money of 
their own to pass through the army: 
these inducements you have re- 
moved, and none but poor men, 
without a penny beyond their pay, 
care to grind at the army mill which 
you have set up. You abolished 
purchase, because you said the army 
belonged to the officers, and not to 
Mr Cardwell ; you tell us plainly 
that rich men are not wanted now— 
they are too independent ; and the 
multitude applaud the sentiment, 
as is meant that they should ; when 
we know that, with the tinsel strip- 
ped off, it is your way of saying, 
‘What we want is a set of poor, 
under-paid drudges, who will do 
anything they are told, because 
they must.’ ” 

Let us jot down such an account 
of his income as an officer of the 
past would have put it, by way of 
an answer to the remark that his 
pay is the same now as ever. We 
will take a captain for our in- 
formant, as a man in that rank 
may be considered to have learned 
sufficient of his profession to enable 
him to live. 


Pay, at 11s. 7d. per diem, £211 7 11 
Rent of 2 barrack rooms, 
2 chairs, and 1 table, 5s. 
a week, ‘ ‘ , 
Invitations in the country, 
say 50, at 1 guinea per 
diem, . ‘ ‘ ° 


13 0 0 
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20 days’ shooting, at 2 gui- 
neasaday, . ° , 
10 public dinners, at elec- 
tions, quarter - sessions, 
&c., at 1 guinea, . . 
20 balls (most in London, 
and first rate), at 4 gui- 
oe ‘ ‘ 
20 dinners in town, with 
opera to follow, at 2} 
guineas, ° ‘ 


84 0 0 


5210 0 
Total, . £465 17 11 


The “ professional ” captain would 
total up his income much as fol- 
lows :— 

Pay, at 11s. 7d. per diem, £211 7 11 

Rent of 2 barrack rooms, 
&e., 13 0 

One invitation to county 
family (only tennis and 
tea), 

2 days’ rabbit - shooting 
(dear at 5s. apiece), 

1 public dinner, ordered to 

- go to it (avery bad one), 


0 1 
0 10 
0 0 


Total, £224 18 11 


The expenses which are abso- 
Iutely necessary to incur will be— 


11 months and 20 days 

mess bill, at 4s. a day, 
(I was on leave the other 
10 days.) 

Extra subscriptions (regu- 
lation), 

Mess subscriptions (8 days, 
also regulation), 

Band subscriptions (12 
days, also regulation), . 

Regulation servant, at 10s. 
per month, 

His wife, washing for me, 
at 15s. per month, 

Rent of 2 barrack rooms, 
&e., 

Income tax, at 8d. in the £, 

1 glass of beer after a walk 
(say 2d. for 365 walks 
apiece), 

Champagne at mess (only 
once, when feeling low), 

1 cigar (which I offered to 
a mess guest, and had to 


pay for), 
Total, 


£71 0 0 
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“ Well,” says our reformer, “ by 
your own showing your model 
officer has £97, 15s, 2d. over and 
above his expenses.” 

Not quite ; for here is a second 
bill which his profession has in- 
curred, and which must be paid :— 


1 tunic (spoilt in the last 
field day), 

2 pairs badges of rank, 

2 regimental devices, 

1 mess jacket and waistcoat, 

1 patrol jacket, ine 

1 grey beaver greatcoat 
and cape, . , ° 

Badges of rank, 

2 pairs trousers, ° . 

1 pair gold-stripe trousers, 

Helmet and case, . ‘ 

Forage cap (with badge), . 

Glengarry cap (with badge), 

Crimsonsash, . ‘ ‘ 

Gold dress, sash, and belt 
(had to be bought when 
the general dined), 

Sword belt, ; ‘ ‘ 

Sword (only a tailor’s, but 
the others cost too much), 

Gold sword knot, 

White sword knot, 

Gaiters, . . ‘ 

Gloves and glove trees, 

2 pairs regulation side- 
spring boots (which I 
never wear except in 
uniform), , ; ‘ 3 

Uniform case, . 2 


t 
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3 0 
0 0 

Total, . £6219 0 
At once the balance in our cap- 
tain’s hands is reduced to £34, 16s. 
2d., out of which he has to clothe 
himself and his servant, travel, and 
do an occasional theatre. And all 
this on four shillings a-day to keep 
life in his poor weary body.. We 
do not think the “ professional ” 
officer was far wrong when he said 
that he was starving. 

Should he qualify for the staff, 
accept a transfer to the commis- 
sariat, or become a paymaster, he 
will find the whole of his increase 
of pay for the first year passed 
over the counter of a military tai- 
lor—each branch of the service 


delighting in dress of its own; 
each again divided into the three 
changes—full, undress, and megs, 
Officers don’t expect an increase 
of pay; but they do expect that 
all the vexatious items which eyer- 
lastingly are coming against the 
ittance they do get should cease, 
hey were well enough in the days 
when officers paid their own wages 
and retiring pensions ; but now, 
when a man is told to live on his 
pay, it is quite another matter. 

The infantry officer, on attain- 
ing “ field sank,” is ordered to do 
his duty on a horse, and has at 
once to pay some £50 for the ani- 
mal, and another £15 for saddling 
and stable requisites. He gets an 
allowance which will not support 
his charger ; he has to pay fora 
groom and his clothing, for shoe- 
ing, and veterinary attendance, ex- 
cept in the few large stations where 
a Government “vet” is kept; 
while if the horse dies or gets in- 
jured, the risk is the owner’s, and 
the loss falls on him. How is the 
professional officer who lives on bis 
pay to meet these expenses ? 

n our model officers’ list of pay- 
ments occurs this item, “ Band a 
scriptions, £6, 19s. 0d.” én the 
principle that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” our 
professional officer seems to in- 
dulge in a little music. But added 
to the entry are the words, “also 
regulation”; and we know that 
the indulgence is, after ali, only 
done “by order.” Now, in the 
old edition of the ‘Queen’s Reg- 
ulations for the Army,’ a well- 
known paragraph said that “a 
band is essential to the credit 
of a regiment,” and went on to 
point out how it was to be paid 
for by the officers of the regiment 
whose credit was at stake. The 
paragraph created many remarks, 
but still passed with others to the 
same effect. Now the sentence 
which stated the well-recognised 
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truth about the bands has disap- 
peared, but the method by which 
they have to be paid for —— the 
identical place it always did. Our 
reformers omit the reason for the 
necessity of a band as inconvenient 
to their argument, but retain the 
clause which orders the officers to 
pay for it. 

An attempt, which has failed, 
was recently made to order officers 
to appear in uniform in all places ; 
and many officers would have 
been pleased enough to comply, 
were it not for the increased ex- 
pense. Their present uniform is 
far more costly, and requires more 
frequent renewal, than do “plain 
clothes,” to say nothing of its dis- 
comfort. And yet the order was 
put forth with much flourish as 
another aid to the officer living 
upon his pay. 

This question of dress in the 
Army is one that cries aloud for 
reform. We have seen what a 
multiplicity of costumes the officer 
has to carry about, with the varia- 
tions of riding apparel, and much 
extra lace for extra occasions ; and 
yet no sooner is he ordered abroad 
to Egypt or Zululand, to do what 
he is paid for, than he must leave 
the whole paraphernalia behind 
him, and purchase an entirely new 
“kit,” to find the things he has 
left behind him on his return 
moth-eaten or out of date. Surely 
it is common-sense to dress our 
officers in a working-dress, and not 
parade them before “ blank-cart- 
ridge” in scarlet and gold lace. 

And indeed, the absurdity of 
this constant parading in fine 
clothes has struck somebody at 
last, for Lord Hartington told us, 
in his speech introducing the Army 
estimates, that a Committee had 
reported on the advantage of giv- 
ing officers a working-dress of serge 
dyed mud-colour, as worn in India, 
and that our soldiers, already near- 
ly invisible, will become entirely 
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so. Here again reform 1s red-hot. 
It was granted that soldiers needed 
a working-dress ; and so off trots a 
Committee of War Office spectacles 
to Plumstead Marshes to have a 
dozen squares of coloured cloth 
waved before them, and the thing 
is done ; mud-colour wins the day, 
and the Committee return to Pall 
Mall to receive the congratulations 
of their friends, and to publish just 
one more circular. 

Napoleon once expressed an 
opinion that in war the moral is 
to the physical as is three to one. 
But War Office Committees think 
their own concentrated wisdom as 

ood or better than his; and so, 
in place of the “thin red line” 
which, before it had been reformed 
away, did at least stand up and 
show the. enemy that it meant 
fighting, our soldiers are to sneak 
upon the foe like rabbits through 
a furze-bush. Will it be much 
wonder if, when they have imi- 
tated its habits successfully so far, 
they continue to follow the inclin- 
ations of the timid animal ? 

Officers have been before how 
caught by suchlike plausible state- 
ments, and fear greatly that the 
‘abso “ working-dress ” will be 

ut just one more suit of military 


millinery added to their wardrobes, 
with the inevitable tailor’s bill six 


months afterwards. And when 
once fixed on, cannot the dress be 
left alone. The continual changes 
which are made in our officers’ uni- 
forms are a serious drain on their 
purses, and do not assist the pro- 
fessional ones to live on their pay. 
Within the last two years they 
have had to find the money for two 
sweeping changes : the reconstruc- 
tion of their regimental finery into 
that of the “territorial battalion ;” 
and the “ fad” of sticking a man’s 
rank on his shoulder instead of on 
his collar. 

Among other illegitimate meas- 
ures which our reformers have in- 
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troduced to insure a legitimate 
flow of promotion is one which 
must end in destroying the edifice 
it was meant to construct. This 
is the clause limiting the age up to 
which officers can continue to serve. 
Every officer now joining knows 
that he has a certain number of 
years to put in: those past, and he 
must go, and the profession he has 
adopted will be his no more. His 
pension will be the same whether 
he has done well or ill. Worse 
than all, if he has been lucky in 
his promotion, and as a young man 
obtains the command of his regi- 
ment, he must quit it for good 
after four years at the utmost. 

What professional man would 
serve on such terms? Where is 
the incentive to master the details 
of a profession when, just as by 
experience and incessant applica- 
tion he has got it by heart, he knows 
that he must be turned adrift? 
his own years do it for him; ever 
birthday is a fresh nail in his cof- 
fin ; circumstances over which he 
has no control tell him to go, and 
he obeys, and withdraws to the 
town in which he knows the great- 
est number of friends or relations, 
and endeavours to eke out a scanty 
retiring pension by becoming the 
agent for the sale of bottled beer, 
and being a terror to his friends 
and acquaintances in consequence. 

And if the younger men feel this, 
the older ones feel it a great deal 
more. They feel that they are not 
wanted; that they are out of place 
in the new régime—they have been 
told so in so many words; the 
sooner they get out of it and take 
their pensions the better. It is 
not a wise way to educate the ris- 
ing generation, to see the men who 
have already climbed the tree they 
too are climbing, pushed off the 
topmost branches, and told to think 
themselves lucky if they “fall soft” 
and only break a leg or two. 

We have allowed, for the sake of 


argument, that our army has done 
what was required of it and become 
esp wracad and we have shown 

ow officers are being assisted in 
their endeavours to fall in with our 
reformers’ wishes ; and we trust 
the argument will bear fruit. 

For, in truth, talk as we may, 
we have not got a professional 
army ; nor are we one jot nearer 
that end than we were a dozen 
years ago. What we have got, 
to leave the men out of the ques- 
tion, is a body of young officers, 
educated up to the same level 
as they always have been: they 
enter the “service,” and begin 
to run the gauntlet of innumer-. 
able examinations; they must 
get through them, they know, or 
their promotion will be stopped, 
and they do get through them, 
somehow or anyhow, certainl 
not in the way those who insti- 
tuted them had anticipated, and 
they emerge from the ordeal with 
a smattering of many military sub- 
jects ; but in the name of all that 
practical education has taught us 
in this nineteenth century, how 
much better is the boy who, on a 
sudden, is called upon to make a bit 
of a fort to cover his men, and who 
remembers that the garrison-in- 
structor told him that the “superior 
slope” should be 1 over 6, or that 
the width of a “ banquette” was 4 
feet 6 inches, than another who un- 
der the same circumstances builds 
his fort according to his own com- 
mon-sense ? 

Educate our officers by all means, 
but don’t try to make them “Jacks 
of all trades and masters of none.” 
A system such as our reformers 
have given us is seen through by 
the people experimented on, and is 
apt to beget a feeling which finds 
vent in the expression “don’t care.” 
Now “don’t care” is a fatal dis- 
ease,—one which will destroy any 
constitution, unless taken in hand 
at once. 
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Our reformers will point to Tel- 
el-Kebir for the proof of their pud- 
ding—a victory admitted on all 
sides, and by Lord Wolseley him- 
self, to have been due to the gal- 
lant way in which the officers led 
the men. But he went out of his 
way when he sang the praises of 
the system of which he is the part 
proprietor, putting down the vic- 
tory to the ability for fighting dis- 
played by “short service.” We 
have since learnt that the men 
who stormed the parapets of Tel- 
el-Kebir averaged something like 
twenty-five years in age, and had 
over four years’ service. The men- 
tion of this fact brings us to the 
end of our paper. 

We have given our opinion 
about Mr Cardwell and Mr Chil- 
ders, but in fairness to those offi- 
cials we cannot let all the measure 
of our censure rest on their shoul- 
ders. They took upa complicated 
machine of which they were en- 
tirely ignorant, and did with it 
what seemed to their unprofession- 
al minds the best both for it and 
for the people who had need of it. 
As was natural, they had to rely 
very much on those around them, 
and were soon surrounded by clever 
men, who, being dressed as soldiers, 
would know something about their 
own trade and have its interests 
at heart. And it ison the shoul- 
ders of these professional advisers 
that the blame rests. What War 
Minister would have pursued his 
theoretical reforms unless he had 
been backed up by the people he 
was reforming ? What War Min- 
ister would think himself out of 
the right track when such a prac- 
tical soldier as Lord Wolseley was 
at his side, content to fall in with 
all the pet schemes of his civilian 
friend, and to stamp each reform 
with approval, while keeping his 
own Opinions in the background ? 
Ask any soldier outside Pall Mall, 
and he will tell you that the 
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man he blames for all this dis- 
integration which has come over 
our army is the soldier Lord 
Wolseley. Lord Wolseley not 
long ago took occasion to disclaim 
the imputation which had fastened 
on him that he was a political 
soldier, who owed his success in 
life to his Liberal tendencies ; but 
the public have got rather tired of 
its “ only general’s” disavowals of 
late, re | put up this last one with 
the rest, in which they believed not. 
No one denies Lord Wolseley’s 
talents as a soldier; while ever 
one is sorry to see that so muc 
genius is not content to follow 
that straight path which is the 
aim of every true soldier, but is 
pleased to branch off into the 
devious short-cuts which political 
bias offers in its haste to gain the 
goal. Lord Wolseley has gained 
the goal, and speedily ; but at the 
price of those feelings of love 
and devotion which soldiers hold 
towards their successful Generals. 
A letter from a Highland soldier 
which was published lately puts 
the matter in words so unmistak- 
able, that a few of them are worth 
taking to heart. He says, “ After 
all the fuss that was made about 
the war in Egypt, it makes our 
blood run cold to read of the treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded. 
There was no such mismanagement 
in the Cabul-Candahar campaign ; 
everything was perfect, because 
the General had the confidence of 
every officer and man. The whole 
of us would lay down our lives 
willingly for Sir F. Roberts, be- 
cause we know how unselfish he 
is.” When a plain “common 
soldier” writes like that of Lord 
Wolseley, it will be a bigger feather 
in his cap than is Tel-el-Kebir, 
and will make victory a much 
greater certainty in his next war, 
than will any number of reforms 
fired up to red heat to please the 
fancy of his political admirers. 
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THE LITTLE WORLD: A STORY OF JAPAN.—CONCLUSION. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


VIL. 


Dr Wrarss had not-a large 
practice, for the health of the 
youthful foreign community was 
extraordinarily. good ; but the few 
patients he had could boast that 
they were well taken care of, and re- 
ceived numerous and regular visits 
from their medical adviser. Since 
Jervis had been taken ill, the Doctor 
had seen him at least once a day. 

On the day after the M‘Bean 
banquet, where the elder Ash- 
bourne had told the story of Hel- 
lington, Dr Wilkins paid his usual 
visit to Jervis about ten o’clock in 
the morning. After inquiring 
about his patient’s health, he 
lighted a cheroot, asked for a glass 
of brandy-and-soda, stretched him- 
self comfortably in one of the bam- 
boo chairs on the cool verandah, 
and said with a yawn— 

“Well, I have done my day’s 
work. A climate like that of this 
blessed country does not exist else- 
where! Nobody will be sick here. 
They should send life insurance 
agents here ; physicians have noth- 
ing todo. We were at M‘Bean’s 
until nearly three o’clock, and on 
coming out early this morning I 
met the two Ashbournes with 
Gilmore, coming back from a long 
ride, and looking as bright and 
fresh as if they had had their 
regular seven hours’ sleep.” 

“Ah, until three o’clock at 
M‘Bean’s! Who won most ?” 

“ We didn’t gamble.” 

“Well, what did you do all 
night ?” 

“Daniel Ashbourne told us a 
story of Limerick.” 

Jervis remained silent. He was 


sitting in a bamboo chair a little 
behind the Doctor, so that Wilkins 
could only see his face by turning 
round, 

He waited a few seconds as if 
he expected an invitation to re- 
_ the Hibernian tale, but when 

ervis kept silence, the talkative 
Doctor began of hisownaccord. He 
did not, it is true, give the story 
in detail like Ashbourne, but he 
did not, on the other hand, omit 
a single essential circumstance. 
Jervis did not interrupt him, and 
the Doctor was agreeably sur- 
eam at the patient attention of 

is listener. 

“So you say Ashbourne knew 
that man personally?” inquired 
Jervis in a low voice, when the 
Doctor had ended. 

“Knew him? As well as I know 
you; had seen him hundreds of 
times,” replied Wilkins, turning 
round to look into Jervis’s face. 

“Hallo!” he continued, rising, 
“ what’s the matter with you ?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

But Wilkins was determined to 
fulfil his duties as medical adviser, 
and the answer of his patient did 
not satisfy him. So he rose, felt 
Jervis’s pulse and forehead, ordered 
him a sedative powder, and only 
went away when the patient ex- 
pressed a wish to be left alone 
that he might lie down. 

“Lie in this hammock,” said 
Wilkins. “It is cool and fresh 
out here. I will look in again 
before dinner.” 

When Wilkins had gone, Jervis 
remained motionless for a long 
time, his usually restless eyes 
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fixed upon the ground before him. 
Then he rose, wiped away the 
perspiration that was moistening 
his forehead, and with slow and 
unsteady step entered his room. 
There he was found by Wilkins 
when the latter returned towards 
six o’clock. Jervis now had to 
undergo another careful examina- 
tion, and that over, Wilkins said 
he would send him a few powders, 
of which he was to take two at 
once,—two before going to bed and 
two in the morning. He repeated 
his advice several times as if it 
were of great importance, to which 
Jervis only replied seriously and 
thoughtfully—* All right, Doctor; 
all right.” 

The powders were brought ; but 
Jervis did not take them. He 
sat down to dinner about seven 
o'clock, but hardly tasted the 
food that was placed before him, 
and retired early to his room, where 
he remained alone. When the ser- 
vant brought the lamp he ordered 
it to be taken away again, telling 
the man to keep the parlour dark, 
as the mosquitoes had been very 
troublesome of late. 

Ashbourne’s rooms were brightly 
lighted, and Jervis could distinctly 
see everything that was going on 
there. He seemed to take a great 
interest in this, for he had got out 
his opera glass, and. did not remove 
his eyes from the house. The two 
brothers remained alone talking 
together until nearly nine o’clock, 
when Thomas sat down at his 
desk to write, while Daniel, taking 
his hat and followed by a servant, 
left the house. 

On the following morning Dr 
Wilkins called as usual on Jervis, 
and found his patient very much 
fatigued and in low spirits. In 
the hope of cheering him up a 
little, the Doctor told him the 
had been very merry at the club 
the night before. 
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“Daniel Ashbourne,” he said, 
“is a bright cheerful fellow, and 
for hours and hours he entertained 
the company with stories from 
Ireland.” 

“ And what did Thomas Ash- 
bourne say,” asked Jervis, “ if an- 
other talked for such along time?” 

“'Thqmas had to work for his 
newspaper, and Dan came alone. 
We were all very glad to see him, 
and I am sure you will like him. 
He is anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance, for he is a thorough- 
bred Irishman, and would like to 
see the best horseman in the settle- 
ment. If it suits you, I will bring 
him with me to-morrow morning 
and introduce him.” 

“No, thanks ; I would rather 
not,” replied Jervis calmly. “I am 
really not well enough just now to 
take any pleasure in making new 
acquaintances.” 

“Well, just as you like,” re- 
plied the Doctor, adding, after a 
short pause—“ If you care to take 
a little walk this evening, I would 
be glad to call for you: I have 
"Ey sy Ashbourne to initiate 

im into the mysteries of the Yank- 
iro. We have an appointment at 
nine o’clock, and as we pass your 
house I will call out for you.” 

“No, thanks, Doctor; not to- 
night.” 

When Wilkins was gone, Jervis 
walked up and down the verandah 
for a long time in deep thought. 
One of his servants came with 
a message that had been left for 
him ; but the man was frightened 
at the wild expression of his mas- 
ter’s face, and withdrew without 
speaking to him. 

About half an hour later Jervis 
called his porter and sent him to 
Yedo to make some purchases. 
The servant replied that it was very 
late, and that he could not possibly 
return the same night. Jervis 
said it was of no consequence ; he 
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might return next morning. The 
man was glad to get a holiday in 
Yedo, and in half an hour was gone. 

At nightfall Jervis summoned 
his Chinese comprador, the chief 
servant of his household, and said 
to him— 

“The porter will not be here to- 
night. Pake care, therefore, that 
by ten o’clock every light in the 
house and.in the stables is put out. 
People here are very careless with 
fire.” 

At nine o’clock Jervis was sit- 
ting on the dark verandah looking 
intently towards the brightly 
lighted dwelling of his neighbour 
Ashbourne. In one of the rooms 
he recognized three persons—the 
two brothers and Dr Wilkins. 
At half-past nine Thomas sat down 
to his desk, and the two others 
left. Jervis heard them talkin 
as they passed his verandah, ond 
saw them take the road across the 
moor towards the Yankiro, fol- 
lowed by two native servants. 
The sound of their footsteps was 
soon lost on the soft turf. For a 
short time Jervis’s eyes followed 
the two lanterns ; these, also, were 
soon lost to sight in the sultry dark 
night. Then everything around be- 
came deserted, silent, and lonely. 
The heavens were black; and the 
sea rolled heavily and gloomily on 
the shore, with a sound like dis- 
tant thunder before an approaching 
storm. Jervis was still on the 
verandah, breathing hard, listen- 
ing attentively to the slightest 
sound. The comprador had ex- 
tinguished all the lights in the 
house. Everything lay buried in 
deep, black darkness. 


Towards midnight four men— 
two Europeans and two Japanese 
—left the Yankiro, and, walking 
leisurely, took the road to Yoko- 


hama. The servantswalked in front, 
lighting up the narrow uneven path- 
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way with their lanterns, while their 
masters were engaged in livel 
conversation. They had reached 
nearly the middle of the swamp 
when one of them turned suddenly 
round, and saw a dark mass leap 
forward. At the same instant he 
heard a dull thud, followed by a 
short terrible shriek, and saw his 
companion wildly beat the air with 
his arms, rush forward a few steps, 
and then fall with his face to the 
ground, 

“Help ! Help! Murder !” 

The two servants darted back 
and held up the lanterns. About 
twenty yards ahead of them they 
saw a human figure flying across 
the moor. Two shots from a 
revolver followed at brief intervals, 
but the fugitive, apparently, was 
not hit, and he was soon lost in 
the darkness of the night. 


Thomas Ashbourne was work- 
ing with open doors and windows 
when he was startled by a ter- 
rible shriek. Then the ecry— 
“Murder! Murder! Help!” re- 
sounded through the silent night. 
He rushed out on the verandah, 
and saw several lanterns, which, 
in the swamp, were flickering 
and moving to and fro. In a 
few seconds he was outside, rush- 
ing towards the place. 

Stretched on the ground, with a 
wide gaping wound in his back, a 
man was lying ; by his side were 
Wilkins and the two servants. 

“He has been murdered,” said 
the Doctor, lifting up bis pale ter- 
ror-stricken face. 

The murdered man was welter- 


-ing in his blood, giving still some 


signs of life. 

“What can I do, Doctor?” 
shrieked Thomas Ashbourne. “ For 
God’s sake, help! Oh, Dan! My 
brother Dan ! ” : 

He knelt down and took hold of 
the hand which was already grow- 
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ing cold, and which, in the last 


deadly struggle, had clutched the 
damp heavy soil. 

Wilkins could say nothing. The 
blow, which seemed to have been 
given with a butcher’s axe,had split 
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the back from the left shoulder to 
the middle of the spine. The dying 
man uttered a deep groan, drew a 
heavy agonised breath—there was 
a convulsive quivering of the limbs 
—and then all was over. 


VIII. 


Most of the members of the Eng- 
lish community were assembled in 
the large office of the English Con- 
sulate,where a court had been con- 
stituted,with Mr Mitchell as chair- 
man, to make public inquiry into 
the murder of Mr Daniel Ash- 
bourne of Limerick, Ireland. The 
witnesses waited in an adjoining 
room. They were—Doctor Wil- 
kins, James Jervis, with his Chi- 
nese comprador, Walter M‘Bean, 
and Arthur Gilmore. 

Out of regard to their feelings, 
Thomas Ashbourne, the brother of 
the murdered man, and Patrick 
Inish, had been privately examined, 
but the Consul opened the public 
sittings by reading their deposi- 
tions. It was stated that Mr 
Daniel Ashbourne had no quarrel 
of any kind with any native, so 
that the murder could not possibly 
be the work of personal revenge. 

Dr Wilkins was the chief wit- 
ness. He related what had oc- 
curred on the swamp, and stated 
that Daniel Ashbourne’s behaviour 
in the Yankiro had been perfectly 
quiet and orderly. He maintained 
that the murdered man had given 
~ cause to any one there to attack 

im. 

“How do you account, Dr Wil- 
kins, for the circumstance that 
neither Daniel Ashbourne nor 
yourself nor the servants noticed 
the approach of the murderer ?” 

“The night was dark ; the lan- 
terns being only a short distance 
ahead of us, the murderer could 
get behind us without being seen. 
I was chatting with Ashbourne, 


and the servants in front were also 
talking. It was, therefore, possible 
for us not to hear a slight noise ; 
but as it has been proved that the 
murderer wore sandals, and as the 
turf is very soft, it is probable that 
he approached us without making 
any noise whatever. The little I 
did hear was,in my opinion, the 
rustling of the assassin’s dress 
as he lifted his arm to deal the 
blow.” 

“ What did you see of the mur- 
derer ?” 

‘“‘ He was a man who leapt away 
like a wild stag, and in a moment 
had disappeared into the night. I 
had no time to aim at him, although 
my revolver was ready. He ran 
in the direction of the Japanese 
quarter. He wore the usual dark- 
coloured native garment, but he 
seemed to me very tall for a native. 
I am inclined to think it was a 
s’mo” (wrestler), 

“And you say, Dr Wilkins, 
that the murderer made use of a 
Japanese sword ?” 

“ Without doubt. There is no 
modern European weapon with 
which one could deal such a blow 
as killed Daniel Ashbourne.” 

“Have you anything more to 
say ?” 

“No.” 

After Dr Wilkins, Mr Jervis 
was called into the witness-box. 
He was still suffering, and the 
court permitted him to sit down. 
Jervis indeed looked very ill. He 
replied to the usual preliminary 
questions as to his identity ina 
low voice, but without hesitation. 
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“ James Jervis, you swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

“So help me God.” 

“ Kiss the book.” 

Jervis complied. 

“Now what do you know, Mr 
Jervis,” asked Mr Mitchell, “ about 
the murder of Daniel Ashbourne ?” 

“T was asleep, and was suddenly 
awakened by screams and shouts. 
Immediately afterwards I heard 
two pistol-shots fired in quick 
succession. I stepped to the win- 
dow and saw several lanterns right 
before me, about the middle of the 
swamp. I dressed at once, but not 
feeling very well, and having 
no idea that such a misfortune 
could have occurred, I called my 
groom, whom I knew to be the 
swiftest of my servants, -and 


ordered him to run to the spot 
indicated by the lanterns, and re- 
port to me what had happened. 


The man was sleepy, and it was 
several minutes before I saw him 
leave the house. The other ser- 
vants meanwhile had been roused, 
and my comprador joined me on 
the verandah. There, at a very 
short distance from my house, we 
saw a man, who shot past us at 
lightning speed, in the direction of 
the Japanese quarter on the hill. 
We could see him only for an 
instant. He was a Japanese or a 
Chinese,certainly not a European— 
that I could see even in the moment 
it took him to fly past us. I called 
my second groom, and ordered him 
torun after the man, offering him 
a good reward if he could tell me 
what had become of the fugitive. 
Half a minute later the detto was 
on his track; but a quarter of 
an hour afterwards. he returned 
breathless, having run half the way 
to Homura (a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yokohama) without 
seeing aliving soul. About the 
same time my first groom returned 
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and told me of the murder of my 
neighbour. He had assisted in 
carrying the corpse to the house of 
Thomas Ashbourne. That is all 
I know.” 

The Chinese -comprador of Mr 
Jervis, who could not be sworn in 
the usual manner, was simply ex- 
amined for the better information 
of the court, and, on the whole, 
confirmed his master’s statement, 
About the appearance of the man 
who rushed past the house he could 
say nothing. 

“Something like a shadow flew 
past us. I could not even recog- 
nize that it was a man; and in the 


‘same moment, when Mr Jervis 


called my attention to it, it had 
already vanished, I did not hear 
~ footsteps.” 
{‘Bean, Ashbourne’s _ second 
neighbour, had little to tell. He 
had been awakened by the noise 
and the shrieks, had dressed him- 
self quickly, and had run to- 
wards the lanterns, where he 
found Dr Wilkins, Thomas Ash- 
bourne, and the two Japanese ser- 
vants. Soon afterwards Mr Jer- 
vis’s detto joined them, and they 
all carried the body to the house. 
He had not seen the murderer; 
but he recollected that he had 
heard from his house a noise as of 
some one climbing over a wooden 
fence : he had paid no attention to 
it, as he had only one thought—to 
reachthe moor as quicklyas possible. 
Mr Gilmore, duly sworn, said he 
had left the club to go home a few 
minutes before midnight, On turn- 
ing into his street, he was near- 
ly knocked down by a Japanese 
who rushed against him. He 
thought the man was going to at- 
tack him, but he leapt like a 
stag, and disappeared immediately. 
He was a tall, slim man. He could 
not see the face, which, in Japan- 
ese fashion, was covered with a 
piece of cloth. 
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This closed the examination. 
The court consulted together, and 
in a few minutes returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :— 

« According to the unanimous 
statements of all witnesses, we find 
that Daniel Ashbourne, of Limer- 
ick, Ireland, was murdered on the 
swamp of Yokohama, in the night 
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between the 12th and 13th of June, 

y an unknown person, who, after 
the deed, disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the Japanese quarter, and 
of whom nothing further has been 
learned. The murder was com- 
mitted with a sharp, heavy in- 
strument— probably a Japanese 
sword,” 


IX. 


Two days later Daniel Ash- 
bourne was carried to his last rest- 
ing-place. All the members of the 
English community, and most of 
the Germans, Americans, and other 
foreigners living in the settlement, 
assembled to pay their last respects 
to the dead. As chief mourner, 
behind the coffin walked the un- 
fortunate brother of the murdered 
man. By his side was Patrick 
Inish, the faithful Irish servant ; 
and then, in long procession, fol- 
lowed the members of the foreign 
community. 

Jervis had told Wilkins the 
evening before the funeral that he 
was very unwell, and that it would 
be impossible for him to be present. 
But the doctor was of opinion that 
his patient would do well not to 
absent himself. 

“You were seen yesterday at the 
Consulate, and everybody knows 
that you can go out. People might 
make all sorts of unpleasant com- 
ments. ‘Take my advice, Jervis, 
and come. I'll keep by your side 
all the time.” 

After a little hesitation, Jervis 
had said that if he could possibly go 
out he would attend. He had come, 
but everybody could see how hard 
it was for him to climb the steep 
hill which Jed to the foreign ceme- 
tery. He looked pale and dis- 
tressed. Several times he had to 
stop for breath, and to wipe away 
the heavy drops of perspiration 
that were gathering fast on his 


forehead. Everybody felt grateful 
to him for doing this last honour 
to Daniel Ashbourne; and many of 
his acquaintances who had avoided 
him for weeks shook hands with 
him, and asked kindly after his 
health, 

The cemetery was in a wonder- 
fully peaceful and beautiful little 
grove, formerly belonging to a Jap- 
anese temple, the ruins of which 
were still visible. Trees, hundreds 
of years old, formed with their 
mighty branches a leafy roof con- 
ferring shade and quiet. Entering 
the churchyard—which seen from 
Yokohama looked like a citadel— 
one could look upon the majestic 
sea spreading its deep blue waters 
to the distant horizon ; to the left, 
the city of Yokohama; to the right, 
the mountains of Hakkoni, and, 
towering above all, the mighty cra- 
ter of Fusi-Yama. In these three 
directions the hill shelved down in 


‘ steep, almost impassable declivities, 


Crippled trees and stunted brush- 
wood had taken root in the rocky 
clefts, and a slippery, rich, dark- 
green moss had covered the sides 
with a soft velvety carpet. At the 
foot of the hill were a few fisher- 
men’s huts. The foreign community 
of Yokohama had surrounded their 
burying-ground with a high stone 
wall and appointed two Japanese 
watchmen to guard their graves 
from desecration by the natives. 
The coffin in which the remains 
of Daniel Ashbourne reposed now 
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stood near the open grave. The 
clergyman read the burial service, 
and then the body was low- 
ered. “Dust to dust,” and all 
ste approached to throw a 
andful of earth on the coffin. 
Thomas Ashbourne and Patrick 
Inish were the first to pay this last 
tribute ; then they stepped back, 
and remained standing near the 
open grave. Ashbourne looked 
with tearful eyes upon the fresh 
flowers and green branches which 
covered all that remained of his 
brother. The gaze of Inish wan- 
dered mechanically from one 
to the other of the members of 
the foreign community, as they 
threw their handfuls of earth on 
the coffin. 

This solemn ceremony had lasted 
for several minutes, in the midst of 
profound silence, which was ren- 
dered still more impressive by the 
heavy thud of the earth as it fell 
upon the coffin. Some of the men 
could scarcely restrain their tears. 
Inish saw, as, if in a dream, the 
strange faces that appeared and 
disappeared in turn at the grave 
of his master. But suddenly a 
wild expression animated his hard 
features. His eyes opened wide, 
and followed with terrible eager- 
ness a2 man who was staggering 
back from the grave. His breast 
heaved with excitement, his lips 
moved convulsively —but not 4 
sound came from them. Thus he 
stood for a moment, a picture of 
mute terror, till at last, stretching 
out his right hand, and pointing 
his trembling finger at Jervis, he 
stammered out, in a scarcely audi- 
ble voice, “Hellington!” Then 
as if his tongue were loosened by 
some spell, he shrieked— 

“Murder! Murderer! Helling- 
ton! Help! Help!” 

All eyes were for a moment fixed 
on Inish, and then followed the 
direction indicated by his finger. 


Somebody had suddenly stepped 
back from the deep circle of the 
mourners, and disappeared in the 
grove. The white figure of the 
fugitive appeared again and 
again between the trees, like a 
hunted beast, and was now fast 
approaching the wall at the spot 
where it separated the cemetery 
from the city. 

All now started in pursuit. The 
tomb was deserted ; the clergy- 
man alone remained, standing on 
tiptoe, and watching the chase, 
One man, however, had not follow- 
ed the crowd. This was the con- 
sular constable, an experienced 
London policeman, who had cap- 
tured many a criminal in his time, 
and who, coolly calculating in the 
midst of the general excitement 
that the fugitive could only escape 
by one way—namely, the small 
road which led to the settlement— 
rushed forward to the opening on 
that road. 

Jervis had a good start of his 
pursuers, and he was now only a 
few yards from the wall. With 
the agility of a cat he climbed the 
top and disappeared on the other 
side. His pursuers reached the 
spot where they had last seen him 
a few minutes later. Only a few 
succeeded in climbing the wall, and 
looked down upon a narrow path 
which ran along the precipice round 
the graveyard wall. 

“He has broken his neck !” 

“ He is hiding behind the trees. 
He cannot escape ! ” 

The English consul, calmer than 
the others, called round him a few 
of the most intelligent of the for- 
eigners, and proposed some plan of 
action. Jervis must have run 
round the narrow path. If they 
divided in two opposite directions 
they could not fail to get at him, 
or drive him to the gate where the 
constable was keeping watch. 

Ashbourne and Inish, who had 
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listened to the Consul, were the 
first to reach the other side of the 
wall; and they were quickly fol- 
lowed by others. Then they separ- 
ated, one party being led by Con- 
sul Mitchell, the other by Ash- 
bourne. 

The path from which one could 
look down the precipice was nar- 
row. The rock went down almost 
perpendicularly in some places ; 
in others it was still so steep 
that it seemed impossible for any 
man to reach the bottom alive. 
Every step was dangerous ; every 
tree, every corner in the wall, had 
to be examined carefully; and 
though Mitchell and Ashbourne 
led their men with much daring, 
at least twenty minutes passed 
before the two met at the gate. 

“ We have seen nothing of Jer- 
vis!” they exclaimed almost simul- 
taneously. 

The policeman stated that no- 
body had gone down by the road. 
He would answer for that. 

“Then he must have fallen 
from the rock, and we shall find 
his body below,” said Mitchell. 

They ran down the hill, but they 
had to take a roundabout way 
to get at the huts at the foot of 
the rock. There everything was 
quiet. In vain did they look for 
the mutilated corpse they expected 
to find. 

A few half-naked fishermen were 
standing at the doors of their huts 
looking curiously at the heated 
and excited strangers. One of the 
natives began to speak, and every- 
body listened to him. 

“Mr Jervis? I know him well. 
Many a time we have sailed out 
together in stormy weather. I saw 
him here in front of my’ house 
akout half an hour ago. I can’t 
tell how he came there. I heard 
the rolling of loose stones, and 
stepped outside, and there he stood 
before me with bloody hands and 
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torn dress; but in a minute he 
was gone. He ran towards Yo- 
kohama.” 

The sun was shining unmerci- 
fully ; many of the young men felt 
completely exhausted, and took 
boats to return to the city. Only 
Ashbourne, Inish, Mitchell, and 
the policeman proceeded at a run- 
ning pace towards Yokohama. 
Jervis’s house was the first to be 
reached. The fugitive might have 
entered it without being noticed, 
if he had come across the swamp, 
where, at that hour of the day, no- 
body was to be seen. 

The pursuers entered the court- 
yard ; but everything there was 
quiet and peaceful. The large 
doors and windows of the house 
stood wide open, so that one could 
see through the whole building. 
In front of the stable sat Jervis’s 
groom smoking a pipe. He rose 
on recognising the Consul, and pro- 
fessed himself ready to answer all 
questions to the best of his know- 
ledge. 

“Mr Jervis,” he said, “had re- 
turned a little while before from 
the graveyard—perhaps an hour 
ago. He had opened the stable 
door, and told the groom to saddle 
Tautai. Then he had rushed into 
the house and had returned quickly 
with a little bundle, which he had 
fastened to his saddle, and had 
disappeared in the direction of 
Kanagawa and Yedo.” 

“ What was in the bundle?” 

“ Japanese clothing and a sword, 
I think.” 

“ How was Mr Jervis dressed ?” 

“ He wore a light linen suit.” 

** Was he armed ?” 

“ He had a revolver and a heavy 
riding whip.” 

Whilst Mr Mitchell went to the 
Governor of Yokohama to demand 
pursuit of the criminal by the Ja- 

anese authorities, Ashbourne and 
his friends entered the house. In 
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the little office they found an open 
safe containing letters, account 
books, and a considerable -sum in 
ready money.* Scattered on the 
mat were several Japanese gold 
pieces. Jervis had evidently not 
forgotten to supply himself plenti- 
fully ,with money. In his bed- 
room a chest of drawers stood open ; 
a pair of trousers and a light coat, 
soiled and covered with blood, lay 
upon the floor. The other rooms 
were untouched. © 

Nothing more could be learned 
from the Japanese servants. ‘They 
had seen their master enter the 
house, and concluded by his air that 
some accident must have happened 
to him ; but they dared not follow 
him into his bedroom, as Mr Jervis 
had ordered, once for all, that no- 
body should enter there without 
special orders. ‘The statements of 
these people bore every mark of 
truth. ' 

The Japanese police did their 
very best to capture the murderer ; 
but in those days there were no 
telegraphs or railroads, and Jervis 
had certainly made the most of 
the start he had of his pursuers. 
In the neighbourhood of Yokohama 
no trace of him could be found. 

On the third day after his flight 
the well-known pony Tautai made 
his appearance in Yokohama. He 
seemed to be completely exhaust- 
ed, and paced slowly through the 
streets ; but when some Japanese 
ran up to catch him, he showed his 
old temper by kicking furiously. 
Shaking his shaggy mane, he then 
trotted off to his stable, where he 
allowed himself to be unsaddled, 
and lay quietly down without 
touching food. 

The Japanese had no difficulty 
in discovering the road by which 
the pony had come to Yokohama. 
In several of the surrounding vil- 
lages people had seen the odd-look- 
ing little white horse, and had tried 


to capture it. Towards evening the 
police reached the tea-house which 
Jervis had on a former occasion 
entered to make his toilet. The 
landlady was evidently embarrassed 
when she saw the officers. In harsh 
tones they ordered her to state what 
she knew, threatening her with im- 
prisonment and torture if she did 
not immediately confess where Jer. 
vis was hidden. The woman threw 
herself upon her knees, and related 
in a trembling voice all she knew, 
The stranger, whose name she did 
not even know, had beena frequent 
guest at her house during the pre- 
vious year. He had come there to 
drink tea, and also to take a meal 
occasionally, but as a rule he had 
asked only for water to bathe his 
hands and face. He had always 
paid her well, and he had not been 
rough and exacting like other for- 
eigners, but had acted like a Japan- 
ese gentleman. About three days 
ago he had come at an unusually 
early hour. He did not take the 
saddle off his horse, which was 
covered with foam, but only asked 
her to hold it a moment. Then he 
entered the house, and returned a 
few minutes afterwards in the dress 
of a Japanese officer. Immediately 
remounting, he rode away up the 
steep path which led to the moun- 
tains. On entering the room placed 
at his disposal she found his white 
linen suit, which she would give to 
the police officers. This was all 
she knew. She was a poor but 
respectable and law-abidingwoman, 
and she therefore hoped they would 
not punish her. 

Not satisfied with this state- 
ment, the officers took the poor 
trembling creature to Yokohama, 
to undergo another examination in 
the presence of the English con- 
sul. But her statement bore so 
unmistakably the stamp of truth, 
that Mr Mitchell himself recom- 
mended her instant liberation. 
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Beyond the tea-house all trace 
of the murderer was lost. No 
European had been seen in any of 
the surrounding villages. All in- 
quiries failed. The English Gov- 
ernment offered a reward of five 
hundred rios (about £200) for the 
capture of the criminal, but with- 
out success. 

In looking over Jervis'’s papers, 
it was found that he had lived for 
some time in America. It appear- 
ed that he had taken the name of 
Jervis some four years previously. 
Nothing could be discoveredregard- 
ing him duringthe interval between 
his flight from Limerick and that 
time. The passport which he 


brought to Yokohama had evi- 
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dently belonged to somebody else,— 
probably to some broken-down ad- 
venturer whom Jervis had met in 
California. Whether this wanderer 
was the same Jervis whom Mit- 
chell had known in Singapore 
could not be ascertained. 

Weeks and months passed by. 
The dead are soon forgotten, and 
the members of the foreign com- 
munity would scarcely, perhaps, 
have thought of Daniel Ashbourne, 
whom they had known only for a 
few days, had not the mournful 
faces of Thomas Ashbourne and 
Patrick Inish repeatedly reminded 
them that a hideous murder had 
been committed, and still remained 
unavenged. 


X. 


There was great excitement in 
those days in Japan. The little 
insular empire which, separated as 
it was from the rest of the world, 
had developed its resources in a 
peculiarly independent manner had 
suddenly been visited, and, as it 
were, conquered by a small party 
of foreigners. The Government, 
however, suffered the intrusion, 
knowing that in any conflict with 
the Western Powers it would un- 
avoidably be defeated. But the 
open and the secret enemies of the 
Tycoon spoke of the grand old 
tuumes when Japan was the proud 
empire of “The Rising Sun,” strong 
enough to drive out aliens who 
came uninvited to settle on its 
soil. They accused the Tycoon of 
having humiliated Japan. They 
reproached him with being the 
descendant of the usurper who in 
a treacherous manner had assumed 
the divine powers of the legitimate 
Emperor of Japan, the Mikado. 
They demanded his resignation, 
and threatened, if he would not 
yield, to overthrow him by force. 
Discontent was greatest in the pro- 
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vinces of Satzuma and Mito, where 
rebellion was preached in the open 
streets. 

Minamoto, the reigning Tycoon, 
tried in vain to quiet the unruly 
princes. His requests and admon- 
itions were answered by their 
massing large bodies of armed men 
on the frontiers of their provinces. 
Suddenly Minamoto died a violent 
death, and the Daimio of Mito was 
accused of being his murderer. 

The successor of the Tycoon, 
Prince Yesada, was a minor, and 
Prince Ikamono-Kami was appoint- 
ed gotairo or regent. But then 
the long-threatened rebellion broke 
out. Japan resembled a vast open 
camp, in which the followers of the 
Tycoon and of the Mikado stood 
face to face with drawn swords. 
Yokohama was filled with news of 
bloody encounters, in which some- 
times the troops of the Government, 
and sometimes those of the rebels, 
were victorious. But the chief in- 
terest for the members of the for- 
eign community lay in the circum- 
stance, that in the reports of many 
of the battles there appeared the 

G 
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names of Europeans and Americans 
who were fighting in the ranks of 
the rebels. Some of them were 
well-known adventurers who had 
already, in China, taken part in 
the Taiping rebellion. 

The governor of Yokohama had 
repeatedly complained to the con- 
suls that foreigners were engaged 
with Daimios against the Govern- 
ment, and by their superior mili- 
tary heoviodes greatly increased 
the difficulty of suppressing the 
rebellion. The European officials 
were, however, powerless to do 
anything in this matter. They 
knew that every now and then 
some of their countrymen suddenly 
disappeared from Yokohama, and 
were probably serving in the rebel 
army in Satzuma or Mito; but 
they had no means of preventing 
this. It was known also, through 
reports, what kind of life these ad- 
venturers led in the Japanese camp. 


They were employed as officers, and 
enjoyed high pay and great respect; 
but, on the other hand, much was 


expected of them. They were em- 
ployed in the most dangerous ex- 
peditions. Their refusal to act 
would have been followed by imme- 
diate dismissal from the army—in 
other words, by surrender to the 
Tycoon’s army, which meant death. 
It required, ecient, an uncom- 
mon amount of personal courage in 
these foreign soldiers to enter the 
camp of the rebels ; for every one 
in Japan knew that if the natives 
cannot be compared in boldness 
and active courage to the Euro- 
pean races, they surpass the latter 
in their apathetic contempt of 
death. 

Since the murder of the Tycoon, 
the gotairo had done his best to re- 
store peace, and had taken the most 
energetic measures against the re- 
bel Daimios. These princes looked 
upon him as their most dangerous 
enemy, and would have stopped at 
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nothing to get him out of the way, 
either by force or by cunning. The 
gotairo, too, knew that his life was 
in danger, and only dared to show 
himself in the streets surrounded 
by a well-armed body of guards, in 
whose fidelity and bravery he could 
trust, 

It was on a dull autumn day, 
about four months after the mur. 
der of Daniel Ashbourne, that 
twelve men coming from different 
quarters met, as it were by chance, 
in the neighbourhood of the impe- 
rial palace at Yedo. All carried 
two swords in their belts, a si 
that they were noblemen. The 
weather was cold and stormy ; the 
rain was falling in torrents ; the 
streets around the palace were 
deserted. After exchanging a few 
words, these twelve men placed 
themselves under the portal of the 
palace of a Daimio, which stood at 
the corner of a narrow street. It 
seemed as if they were waiting for 
the rain to cease; and their presence 
in the neighbourhood of the palace 
excited no attention, as the capital 
was full of noblemen, who could be 
met at any time of the day or night 
in the palace quarter. 

They had thus waited about half 
an hour when there appeared at 
the other end of the street several 
hundred soldiers marching before 
a large sedan-chair, which was car- 
ried by sixteen strong men. The 
procession came on slowly in solemn 
silence. As soonas thegroup noticed 
its approach, one of the men, who 
was about a head taller than = 
of his companions, stepped forward, 
and looking cautiously around, 
~ some whispered instructions. 

hereupon the others slowly moved 
in pairs toward the entrance to 
the narrow street, where they 
placed themselves against the walls 
of the palace, as if to seek shelter 
under its projecting roof from the 
storm. They were a set of wild- 
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looking weather-beaten men, with 
dark fiery eyes. Only the tallest 
of them—the leader—was of a 
remarkably light colour, the pale- 
ness of his countenance being in- 
tensified, as it were, by compari- 
son with the dusky faces of his 
companions. The whole appear- 
ance of this man was very strik. 
ing. His tall, slim figure, and his 
noble bearing, were remarkable, 
and his step was as light and 
elastic as that of a panther. 

The oy! procession ap- 
proached. In front walked four 
heavy, gigantic men, the s’mo, 
or wrestlers of the prince. They 
had a slow rolling gait, and looked 
contemptuously upon all around 
them. These four big fellows 
were followed by archers, lancers, 
and also by standard-bearers, show- 
ing the well-known and dreaded 
coat-of-arms of the gotairo. The 
soldiers, who immediately followed, 
were wrapped in large cloaks, which 
protected their dress and costly 
swords from the pouring rain. By 
the side of the chair walked two 
servants carrying a long box which 
contained the two swords of the 
prince, who carelessly reposed on 
his seat, 

When the procession had ap- 
proached within a few steps of 
the narrow street where the twelve 
‘armed men were watching, their 
leader uttered a short sharp cry. 
At the same moment eight of his 
companions rushed upon the chair, 
whilst the others remained with 
him at the corner of the street. 
In an instant the file of the body- 
guard was broken through, and 
some of the chair- bearers cut 
down: the chair fell heavily to 
the ground. The regent, looking 
out of the window of the sedan, 
called for his sword, but before the 
weapon could be handed him, a ter- 
rible blow had almost severed his 
head from hisbody,andhe fell dead. 
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His followers had been unable 
to save their master’s life. - En- 
veloped in wide cloaks, they had 
been slow in getting out their 
swords ; but now they rushed with 
a furious howl upon the murderers. 
After a short fight five of these 
were struck down, while the sur- 
viving three pushed their way to- 
wards the entrance of the Ra 
where their leader and his other 
companions were keeping watch. 

Thus far these four had only 
been spectators of the struggle ; 
but after helping their surviving 
companions to escape into the 
side street, they now stood forth 
ready to do or die. They fought 
against overwhelming odds while 
covering the flight of their com- 
panions; but they kept their ground 
without any sign of weakness. 
One of them had already fallen, 
fatally wounded, the others were 
bleeding from numerous wounds. 
Suddenly there again came a hoarse 
sharp ery from their leader, and 
at the same time he and two of 
his companions, who were still able 
to run, turned and fled. The two 
men were quickly overtaken and 
cut down; but the leader had a 
start which became evidently 
greater with each of his mighty 
leaps. He had passed two streets, 
and now he turned, like one who is 
quite sure of what he is doing, into 
a third on his left. But having 
advanced about two hundred 
yards, he suddenly stopped. He 
had run into a cul de sac. He 
turned to retrieve this fatal mis- 
take. Too late. His enemies 
were already upon him with 
furious yells. ae more he 
turned his back upon them, look- 
ing to the right and left to find an 
escape ; but the closed doors and 
windows on both sides of the 
street formed an unbroken and 
impenetrable wall. And now he 
had come to the end of the 
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street and to the end of his 
tether. Up to the last moment 
he had not despaired of being 
able to save himself, and he had 
struggled for dear life. But now 
he knew that all was over, and 
that he must die. With pant- 
ing breast, and back against the 
wall which closed the street, he 
seized his broadsword with both 
hands, and waited for his pur- 
suers. But they dared not ap- 
proach him. A terrible expres- 
sion of despair and power was 
in that strange white face. The 
hunted man stood immovable, at 
bay. All was quiet, very quiet, 
as on the day in the cemetery 
when Patrick Inish, pointing to 
the murderer of his master, had 
called “ Murder! Hellington! Mur- 
derer !” The howling wind and the 
splashing rain seemed to carry 
these words to the ear of the 
murderer. . . . An arrow whizzed 
through the air, and buried itself 
in the left breast of the fugitive. 
For a second he remained motion- 
less. Then his hands opened, and 
the sword slid from his grasp. 
Like a caged eagle’s wings, his 
arms rose slowly and then fell 
powerless by his side; a deathly 
pallor covered his face like a veil ; 
a trembling went through his whole 
frame ; once more his arms rose 
feebly and again dropped, and at 
the same moment he fell heavily 
forward on his face, breaking in 
his fall the arrow that had pierced 
his heart. 


On the day after the murder of 
the gotairo, the foreign consuls 
in Yokohama received a visit from 
the Governor, who informed them, 
in a business-like way, of the tragic 
event. The Governor paid a longer 
visit to the English consul than 
to his colleagues, as, after telling 
of the murder of the gotairo, he 
added there that the chief of the 
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assassin’s band had been recog. 
nised after his death as a foreigner, 
and was supposed to be the missing 
Jervis, the murderer of Daniel 
Ashbourne. A Japanese officer, 
formerly stationed in Yokohama, 
had gone so far as to affirm this pos. 
itively. Under these circumstances 
the Governor thought it his duty 
to inquire whether the Consul 
would take the trouble to ride 
up to Yedo, or whether he pre- 
ferred to have the dead body 
brought down to Yokohama in 
order to examine it. 

Mr Mitchell expressed himself in 
favour of the former course, add- 
ing that he would leave at once. 
To this the Governor replied that 
a mounted escort would be placed 
at his disposal in half an hour. 

Mitchell had at first intended to 
ask Thomas Ashbourne to accom- 
pany him, but he abandoned the 
idea. Poor Djusanban had become 
a sad and quiet man _ since the 
death of Daniel Ashbourne, and 
Mitchell wished to spare him the 
painful sight of the slain murderer 
of his brother. He therefore asked 
young Gilmore to go with him; and 
the latter agreeing to it, the two 
Englishmen, followed by four Ja- 
panese officers, arrived after a sharp 
ride of three hours in Yedo, where 
the chief of their escort led them 
to the palace of the Tycoon. 

It was already dark when they 
approached the vast building sur- 
rounded by strong walls, which, ac- 
cording to Japanese ideas, made 
it an impregnable fortress. Hav- 
ing passed the drawbridge they 
were requested to dismount, as 
nobody except the Tycoon had the 
right to enter the palace on horse- 
back. A young officer joined them, 
and, bowing politely, asked the 
Consul and his friend to follow 
him, and led them, without any 
more words, to the place where 
the dead man lay. 
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A gloomy silence reigned in the 
yast deserted courtyards. Not a 
human being was visible. At last 
the party reached a wooden shed, 
at the door of which were two 
Japanese servants, with paper lan- 
terns ready, who led the way into 
a dark room in which the atmos- 
phere was damp and heavy, and at 
the end of which they placed them- 
selves right and left of a shapeless 
mass covered with ragged Japanese 
matting. The officer pushed the 
cover off with his foot, and a white 
naked body became visible, as 
the servants held their lanterns 
over the quiet face. 

“Jervis!” whispered Mitchell 
and Gilmore. He did not look 
like a murderer. Death had soft- 
ened and ennobled that pale 
countenance which, even at the 
last moment, had been so terrible 
to his enemies. A wonderful ex- 
pression of peace had come over it. 
On the left side of Jervis’s breast 
there was a little bluish spot, 
showing where the arrow which 
pierced his heart had broken off. 

The body was buried the next 
morning in the same place where 
the other murderers had been laid. 
There, in the burial-place of crim- 
inals—that one place on earth 
where he had still a right to be 
—Jervis Hellington has now lain 
for twenty years. 

Thomas Ashbourne and Patrick 
Inish have long disappeared from 
Japan, and only a few will remem- 
ber even their names. Inish is 
dead. After many years Ash- 
bourne conquered the grief which 
weighed on him. He has returned 
home, and every year during the 
season he goes to London, where 
at the club he meets friends from 
the East with whom he talks about 
the “good old Japanese times.” 
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His youthful merriness and light- 
heartedness he has lost, with many 
other things belonging to youth ; 
he has become a silent but not a 
sad man. For years he has not 
pronounced the name of Jervis. 

But in Japan, about the lonin 
who attacked the gotairo in the 
midst of his guards in the open 
street and killed him, a legend has 
been formed. The Tycoon is over- 
thrown: the Mikado, the legiti- 
mate emperor of Japan, rules again 
upon the throne of the realm of 
the Rising Sun. His former ene- 
mies figure in the history of to-day 
as hateful rebels ; but those who, 
twenty years ago, first dared to 
begin the fight for the good cause, 
and who died for it, are revered as 
martyrs and heroes. 

Not far from the spot where 
the nine Jonin were buried like 
criminals, there stands now a little 
temple erected in memory of those 
who gave their lives for the Mik- 
ado. Around the temple is a well- 
kept little garden, full of blossoms 
and perfume during the summer. 

Over one of these graves, a little 
apart from the rest, grows a beauti- 
ful camellia tree, of which the red 
and white flowers begin already to 
blossom in the winter. And that 
is the grave of the leader of 
the lonin. Nobody knows his 
name ; his origin is lost in dark- 
ness, like the origin of the heroes 
of the old days; but the voice of 
the people, always eager for mir- 
acles, relates how his terrible look 
frightened the murderers who pur- 
sued him, until at last, struck by 
a poisoned arrow, he fell prone and 
gave up his fearless soul,—as be- 
comes the hero who, dying, kisses 
the earth, so that she alone, the 
loving mother, may look into his 
face when death conquers him. 
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A SKETCH FROM SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE. 


Tue shadow of an inscription 
seems to us always to fall across 
the pretty English scenery lying 
round Leamington, and the inscrip- 
tion is, “Sacred to the Memory of 
Shakespeare and Scott.” Associ- 
ations with the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen and the most brilliant 
of Scotchmen interlace, like the 
branches of the famous avenue 
of limes that leads through Strat- 
ford churchyard to the door of the 
church, for Kenilworth is at no 
great distance from Stratford. 
That is why the excellent Leam- 
ington hotel of the “Regent” is 
so largely patronised by Americans 
in the season ; and why, should 
you drop in to the “ Shakespeare ” 
or the “ Falcon ” of Stratford some- 
where about the hours of high noon, 
you may probably lunch in their 
public parlours to alively symphony 


of popping champagne-corks. For 
the pilgrimage to English shrines 
of immortal genius is become more 
especially a transatlantic institu- 


tion. When the tide has once 
fairly set in, there is no stemming 
it; and it goes on swelling year 
after year, while wild Western 
men and fast-living stock-jobbers 
from Wall Street follow the lead 
of the cultivated Bostonians. Per- 
haps the pilgrims are generally 
more conscientious than enthusi- 
astic, and they do their sight- 
seeing and romancing in business- 
like fashion. They economise 
“limbs” and time, and are lavish 
of carriage-hire ; and though they 
have the chief points in some 
highly condensed guide -book at 
their finger ends, they might break 
down in an examination on the 
plays or the novels. They might 
with advantage take a leaf out of 
the ‘Sketch-Book’ of their own 


illustrious countryman. Washing- 
ton Irving seldom wrote anythin 
more delightful than his dream- 
ily romantic little monograph on 
“ Stratford-on-Avon,” and he loved 
to take life leisurely, as he went 
lounging along the Warwickshire 
field-paths. But there can be no 
doubt that the Americans thor- 
oughly enjey their own peculiar 
manner of holiday-making,—where 
the sense of a serious pursuit gives 
a flavour to perpetual picnicking, 
and where the spirits are kept in 
constant exhilaration by the never- 
ending velocity of movement. And 
in their predilection for this par- 
ticular resort, more of uneducated 
Englishmen might do well to imi- 
tate them. For with Englishmen, 
Shakespeare is something more 
than a household word : Scotch- 
men are catholic in their reverence 
for his memory, while of course 
they swear by the name of Scott ; 
and South Warwickshire, although 
with small pretensions to grandeur 
of scenery, is nevertheless one of 
the most enticing districts in Eng- 
land, with that homely luxuriance 
that is so singularly winning. 

Of Leamington itself there is 
little to be said. On revisiting it 
lately, in successive seasons, we 
confess to having been disenchanted 
of some of the rosy recollections of 
a happy childhood. We saw no- 
thing of the comfortable donkeys 
in scarlet trappings that used to 
carry us, some time in the consul- 
ship of Plancus, along sylvan lanes 
to charming villages. The gardens 
of the pump-rooms, with their shady 
avenues of limes, throwing um- 
brageous foliage over the sluggish 
course of the Leam, seemed to have 
shrunk into a very commonplace: 
grass enclosure, where the stalks of 
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prick chimneys towering in the 
background dwarfed the straggling 
trees in the park. The magnificent 
limes may have been felled, or pos- 
sibly they may never have existed 
save in our fond childish imagina- 
tion; but it is certain that Leam- 
ington has greatly changed for the 
better—or the worse—since the 
days of the once celebrated Dr 
Jephson, commemorated, by the 
way,in the “Jephson Gardens.” The 
town seems to be eminently pros- 
perous : it has spread in all direc- 
tions over the adjacent pastures, 
swallowing up hedgerows and wild- 
flowers in bricks and mortar; 
smart terraces and rows of semi- 
detached villas are tenanted b 
retired Indian civilians and well- 
to-do men, overdone with large 
families, who appreciate the edu- 
cational advantages of the college. 
It has actually suburbs with their 
own sanitary bounds. Its activity 
in “lighting ” is shown by lines of 
gas-lamps, illuminating what used 
to be sequestered rural retreats, 
and shedding a sustained lustre on 
the tramways which communicate 
with the adjacent borough of War- 
wick ; and there is a conspicuous 
monument toa public-spirited alder- 
man who had assured the place an 
inexhaustible supply of pure water. 
And judging by the colouring and 
the odour of the Leam—an odour 
that overpowers the fragrance of 
the lime-blossoms—that gratitude 
to the civic dignitary is by no 
means misplaced. 

But if there is little to be said 
of Leamington, and less to be seen 
in it, it is a most eligible centre 
for sundry delightful excursions. 
The Avon is an enchanted and 
enchanting river—the very type 
of an unpretending English stream, 
glorified by nature and favoured 
by fortune. It is literally out of 
the running, in point of pictur- 
esqueness, if we contrast it with 
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such unbridled Scotch torrents as 
the Tummel or the Garry, famous 
in Highland song, for it scarcely 
seems to flow at all. It goes 
dozing and napping among reeds 
and beneath weeping alders and 
willows ; it sleeps alike in the 
shadow and the sunlight, save 
where it breaks and flashes in un- 
wonted agitation over the artificial 
cataracts near some venerable mill. 
Nevertheless it has rare beauties 
of its own, thanks to the varied 
wealth of green which everywhere 
adorns it. It takes its gentle 
course through verdant meadows, 
where the sleek cattle are half lost 
in rich herbage and rumination, 
when they have not sought refuge 
in the shallow pools from the trou- 
blesome flies and the swarming 
midges. Old halls and quaint 
cottages are mirrored in its placid 
surface; and you may see the 
grayling leaping in the shadows 
of the trees, each twig and leaf 
on the boughs being reflected as 
by the art of the photographer. 
We said the Avon was an en- 
chanted stream, because its course 
seems to have been arranged to 
please the fancy. With the single 
exception of the keep of Kenil- 
worth, it associates itself with all 
that is romantic in the scenery 
round Leamington. It winds its 
way through the park of Stoneleigh, 
seat of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, where perhaps the amateur 
of arboriculture may study to the 
best advantage the oaks that are 
the glory of the Warwickshire 
hedgerows. Passing within easy 
reach of the knoll of Blacklow, 
whither Piers Gavesen, the luck- 
less favourite of the second Edward, 
was led to execution by his feudal 
enemy of Warwick, it sweeps under 
the amphitheatre of wood and lime- 
stone ridge that backs up the pic- 
turesque mansion of Guy’s Cliff. 
It reflects the embattled river front 
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of Warwick Castle; it flings its 
arms fondly around the terraces of 
Charlecote ; and finally, and be- 
fore the excursionist from Leam- 
ington takes leave of it, it flows 
within a very few yards of the 
quiet resting-place of Shakespeare. 
In fact, go whither you will, 
through all that South Warwick- 
Shire country, the poet, the dream- 
er, and the artist ought to be 
equally at home. For the poet 
there should be inspiration, not 
only in the associations, but in 
the contemplation of tranquil na- 
ture in an indolent exuberance of 
beauty ; while with the artist the 
difficulty must be the embarrass- 
ment of riches, as subjects shaping 
themselves into pictures crowd 
upon him at every turn. 

Warily distrusting any signs 
of settled weather, we should 
advise the visitor to avail him- 
self of the first fine day for the 


indispensable excursion to Strat- 


ford. Everything there depends 
on the sunshine, with the fitful 
lights and flickering shadows— 
for of course the expedition em- 
braces the environs. To the west 
of the town is Shottery, to the east 
is Charlecote ; and for various rea- 
sons it may be best to begin with 
the former place, which lies at the 
distance of about a mile on the 
country side of the railway station. 
At Stratford, all things except the 
church have felt the touch of time’s 
effacing fingers, followed up by 
man’s indiscreet restorations, and 
even the church bears marks of 
his handiwork : at Shottery almost 
everything remains as it was. A 
pleasant footpath leads across the 
fields to one of the most primitive of 
scattered hamlets. When we visited 
it last May, the orchards were in 
full bloom, the apple trees were 
covered with their flush of pink 
and white, and the blossoms were 
falling like snowflakes from the 
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white-sheeted cherries. Tere was 
a wealth of the old-fashioned flow. 
ers that Shakespeare loved in the 
gardens surrounding venerable cot- 
tages. As for the quaint old dwell. 
ing once inhabited by Ann Hath. 
away, it must be almost exactly as 
it was when the wild young wool. 
comber went courting thither, 
though thatchers and tilers have 
been busy with the roof. Indeed, 
unless you build in the solid north- 
country fashion, with granite or 
freestone, there seems to be noth. 
ing like wood for standing weather. 
There is the venerable double cot. 
tage, gable-end on to the shady 
road, with the bulging eaves and 
the lozenged little windows, and 
the interlacement of the massive 
beams of blackened oak. It is 
but one of the innumerable cottages 
in similar style which we came 
upon in each nook and corner of 
the county, many of them dating 
ut least from the days of the Tu- 
dors. There is a gay, old-fashioned 
garden, of course, and an orchard 
running up the hill, where William 
Howitt has pictured the poet re- 
posing and day-dreaming—“his 
custom always of an afternoon,” 
as it was that of the murdered ma- 
jesty of Denmark. And in the days 
of his hot youth, when he was one 
of the company of hard-drinkers 
in Stratford, who challenged, as the 
old stave tells us, all the villages 
around,goingon rovingcommissions 
like our modern cricket teams, we 
can imagine how pleasant it must 
have been after a carouse to cool 
his forehead and let his fancies run 
riot under the spreading fruit-trees 
of Shottery. For we cannot doubt 
that he was ashamed of the follies 
that stained him, as of the friends, 
or rather the boon companions, 
who fell so infinitely beneath his 
level ; and that he drained the ale- 
flagons as he broke the Lucys’ park 
pales, in the sheer exuberance of 
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his excessive vitality. The trans- 
formation was complete as that of 
his own mad prince, when the 
brightening radiance of his divine 
genius gave himself and the world 
assurance of his immortality. ‘When 
he had made his hits not only as 
playwright and poet, but as the 
successful manager of a London 
theatre, the scapegrace of Stratford 
became an acute man of business. 
_Although once doubly a vagabond 
‘as deer-stealer and play-actor, his 
name had long been familiar to the 
courtiers and citizens of London ; 
and Scott makes even the prosaic 
Earl of Sussex say to the queen in 


‘Kenilworth,’ “Some of his poetry . 


has rung in mine ears, as if the 
sounded to boot and saddle.” But 
he came to be so well considered 
in the eyes of the respectable, that 
even at Stratford his early indis- 
cretions were forgiven, if not for- 
gotten. He had laid by money ; 
he had invested in land and house 
property ; he was actually ad- 
vanced to the intimacy of such 
merchants of substance as John 
i Comb and his brother ; and he 
died decently and discreetly as a 
gentleman of means and master of 
the snug mansion of New Place. 
By the way, that aspect of the 
poet’s career, and the credit in 
which he had come to be regarded 
by the country gentry and his fel- 
low-townsmen, was most humor- 
ously and pathetically brought out 
in “Shakespeare’s Funeral,” by Sir 
Edward Hamley, reprinted from 
Maga in the second series of the 
‘Tales from Blackwood.’ 
Shakespeare’s marriage with the 
placid and apparently common- 
place Ann Hathaway—and she 
was several years older than him- 
self to boot—seems at first sight as 
unsuitable as that of Burns with 
his “bonny Jean.” Ann was 
“sonsy,” as we should say in Scot- 
land, ‘and good-natured ; and the 
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union was far from an unhappy 
one for the poet, as it was probably 
a very fortunate match for pos- 
terity. Had he been caught by 
some rustic siren who could have 
made cages as well as nets, he 
might never have come to trouble 
with his Justice Shallow, and might 
have realised a decent competency 
in the Stratford wool trade. As it 
was, he had broken bounds for a 
time, before his genius rose soaring 
into the infinite. But few men 
have apparently been more indif- 
ferent to fame, although it is con- 
ceivable that the seeming indiffer- 
ence may have been born of serene 
self-assurance. Certain it is, that 
he scarcely gave a second thought 
to the offspring of his brain, when 
they had rapidly taken shape under 
his flying fingers : he left the capi- 
tal, when in the full flush of his 
fame, to come back contentedly to 
comparative obscurity in Stratford. 
And if his wife had something to 
forgive, she forgave it very freely, 
and we have no doubt made him 
exceedingly comfortable in his ma- 
turity. William Howitt has read 
in the Sonnets a very pretty and 
poetical story of Shakespeare’s vie 
intime and conjugal relations. How 
far it may be fanciful we cannot 
say ; but we are inclined to think 
there must have been much more 
in Ann Hathaway than most of 
her husband’s biographers have 
believed. It is unlikely, on the 
face of it, that Shakespeare should 
have married a woman whose soul 
did not ring responsively to some 
of the finer chords in his own. We 
suspect that in her fresh bloom and 
simple modesty, as in the sweetness 
of the homely fragrance she dif- 
fused, she resembled some of those 
old-fashioned garden-flowers the 
dreamer of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” loved so dearly. 

And if it were so, the — iest 
evenings of his life may have been 
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those he passed with Ann at 
Shottery. It needs little bright- 
ness of imagination to picture him 
there. Though some hideous brick 
cottages have been run up of late 
years, the topography can be ver 

slightly changed. As you approac 

it from Stratford,the hamlet nestles 
—Artemus Ward used to sneer at 
villages “nestling,” but the word is 
a good and suggestive one all the 
same—under swelling heights of 
verdant pasturage, dotted over 
with clumps of oaks and elms. 
And close by the cottage the road 
runs, as it must always have run, 
between the crofts or the orchards 
on the left hand, and the babbling 
little brook on the right. The 
bridge must have been precisely at 
the same gentle bend, and we may 
be sure that the poet often leant 
over the parapet, losing himself in 
his fancies, as he gazed upon the 
stream, when, after breaking in a 
sharp fall under the greenwood, it 


stole silently and swiftly towards 


the shadows of the arch. There 
or anywhere else in the neighbour- 
hood, whether beneath the apple- 
trees of the Shottery orchard or 
the oaks in Charlecote Park, where 
the public footpath strikes across 
the sacred precincts, we may ima~ 
gine him lying in rapt abstraction 
till the springs of verse involun- 
tarily welled up in such a madrigal 
as—- 


‘* Who loves to lie with me, 
Under the greenwood tree.” 


It is just as well for the roman- 
tic shrine-hunter to take Shottery 
first, for first appearances at Strat- 
ford are decidedly disenchanting. 
It seems so prosperous and push- 
ing, that its American visitors 
might almost imagine themselves 
in a rising Western town—though 
they say that the wool-combing is 
a thing of the past, and that even 
the reputation of the Stratford ales 
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has been declining. The railway 
has been carried very wide of the 
High Street ; and the approach is 
through a long and straggling sub- 
urb, lined at intervals and on either 
side with bold-faced brick cottages 
and smart semi-detached villas, 
Yet though the demolisher has 
been abroad and the restorer has 
run riot, there is still an air of 
most respectable antiquity in the 
heart and centre of the ancient 
borough. Shakespeare’s house in’ 
Henley Street has been brushed up 
“out of knowledge ;” and though 
the very miscellaneous contents of 
the museum therein may be grati- 
fying to the curious, we should 
rather have seen the rough old 
room we remember over the pri- 
mitive butcher’s shop. But else- 
where there are alms-houses and 
a chapel of the Holy Cross, and 
queer dwelling-houses, which, in 
spite of modern alterations to their 
complexions, show the respecta- 
bility of extreme old age through 
their false airs of coquetry. In 
such a place as Stratford, we are 
always specially interested in the 
inns. Like Canterbury, Stratford 
has for long been the resort of gen- 
erations of pilgrims, so any well- 
considered hostelry should be of 
old standing. The goodwill may 
have changed hands, but it must 
always have been well worth sell- 
ing. There in the broad street 
leading to the bridge over the 
Avon—a bridge, by the way, that 
was built by Sir Thomas Clopton 
of Clopton, one of the magnificent 
mayors of London of the Dick 
Whittington school—is the famous 
“Red Horse,” immortalised by 
Washington Irving. We confess 
that we did not enter it, though 
there isa portal that gapes wide 
enough in all conscience—evidently 
made for the passage of heavily 
laden wains, and leading into 4 
vast courtyard surrounded by stab- 
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ling andwaggon-sheds, wheretroops 
of carriers like those on Gadshill 
might once have littered their 
horses. Now there seemed a cer- 
tain air of desolation about it ; 
and we confess that we carried our 
custom to the “Shakespeare” in the 
High Street. Simple bread and 
cheese with beer being our custom- 
ary mid-day fare, we can say noth- 
ing as to the culinary resources of 
that establishment. Weonly know 
that we felt a sense of quiet com- 
fort which might have induced us 
to prolong our stay had we been 
travelling with our portmanteau 
incompany. But what did strike 
us was the interpretation of scenes 
from the plays in a series of prints 
adorning the walls of the parlour. 
We enjoyed them, because they 
chanced to awaken sleeping mem- 
ories of a similar set hung ina 
certain old-fashioned Hertfordshire 
bedroom, where we had awakened 
as a boy to bright mornings. 
“Where ignorance is bliss,” &c.; 
and in those innocent days we 
knew no better, and we took Kit 
Sly, like Titania and the rest 
of the characters, as elegant em- 
bodiments of gospel realism. Calm 
reconsideration while waiting for 
the luncheon-tray at Stratford 
made us modify those early im- 
pressions. And we chiefly stood 
amazed before the presentment 
of Macbeth and the murderers 
of Duncan, when we saw what 
had satisfied the artistic sympathies 
of our ancestors. The usurper of 
Scotland was such a sprightly 
youth as may be seen any day at 
amateur theatricals on the boards 
of a suburban theatre, in a kilt 
and tights and a flowing plume. If 
he cut his clothing according to 
his cloth, we may presume that 
the budgets of the usurpation bal- 
anced indifferently. Nor could we 
doubt that nothing but extreme 
necessity could have induced the 
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elder assassin to listen to criminal 
overtures ; for though he had ap- 
parently gone to bed in his clothes, 
and forgotten to comb his hair, he 
was evidently a decent and well- 
meaning man who had succumbed 
to a struggle with his fortune. 
The Falcon Tavern over the way, 
with its projecting front and bulg- 
ing bow-window, is more quaint of 
aspect than its more pretentious 
rival. It is in the bar of the 
Falcon that Sir Edward Hamley 
makes the company assemble after 
Shakespeare’s funeral ; it is there 
that he makes young Raleigh and 
Master Drayton descend; it is 
thither that he makes Sir Thomas 
Lucy send to fetch their luggage ; 
it is there that he makes Drayton 
imagine Shakespeare sitting, where 
from his chair the poet can com- 
mand the revels of the common 
room and watch the humours of 
the simple village worthies. 

From the inns, which are the 
types of the stages in our fleshly 
pilgrimage ; from theinns, which, 
if they had only kept fitting regis- 
ters, might svalnan muster-rolls of 
the potentates and the celebrities 
of recent centuries in most coun- 
tries ; from the inns, which were 
filled to overflowing at the Garrick 
centenary, when Johnson’s biogra- 
pher peacocked it along the pave- 
ments, with “Corsica Boswell ” 
paraded on his hat,—it is an easy 
and natural passage down the 
street to the church and the church- 
yard, where the soil has been raised 
by the dust of generations. We 
need hardly linger on the way at 
the site of New Place, since there 
is little to be seen there but the 
site of Shakespeare’s house. The 
house had been built in the reign 
of the seventh Henry, and Shake- 
speare bought it in 1597, when 
he was only in his thirty-fourth 
year. There he spent the last 
eighteen years of his life, and com. 
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posed many of his plays ; there he 
died, and thence he was borne to 
his tomb on the shoulders of some 
of the poor folk he had befriended. 
It passed subsequently into the 
hands of the Cloptons, and a de- 
scendant of the builder of Strat- 
ford Bridge demolished the old 
Tudor mansion, and replaced it 
with a Newer “Place.” But that 
deed of vandalism was out-van- 
dalled by Parson Gastrell, who has 
been damned to infamy by the 
unanimous consent of posterity. 
In 1753 it pleased the reverend 
gentleman to cut down the mul- 
berry-tree Shakespeare had planted 
in his garden, and under the spread- 
ing branches of which Garrick and 
his friends had been entertained in 
1749 by Sir Hugh Clopton. But 
as we know, it is an ill wind that 
blows good to no one; and the 
sacrilege gave an immense impulse 
to a “genuine” local industry. 
Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree mul- 
tiplied itself miraculously, and 
souvenirs of the poet were sold at 
handsome prices, to be circulated 
through all the quarters of the 
globe. Nor did the profits end 
there. An advertisement better 
calculated “ to draw ” could hardly 
have been devised. So we are 
sadly reminded of the ingratitude 
of human nature when we read 
that the Rev. Mr Gastrell, after 
some years of “ boycotting,” made 
a hurried hegira from Stratford in 
the night, “amidst the rage and 
curses of its inhabitants.” 

As forthe noble collegiate church, 
it seems the very spot for the burial 
of the English poet. The archi- 
tecture is at once airy and solemn ; 
the shadows of thick green trees 
fall softly on the graves ; and the 
Avon, sleeping so tranquilly that 
it scareely murmurs even in the 
silence of the night, when the noisy 
nightingales have it all their own 
way, washes one of the sides of 


the churchyard. The old building 
has been kept in excellent repair, 
yet the touch of the restorer is no. 
where offensively conspicuous. The 
bats come streaming after sunset 
out of holes under the tiles, to go 
skimming among belated swallows 
over the surface of the river; the 
jackdaws, nesting in the crevices of 
the masonry, are in chorus with 
the rooks among the boughs of the 
limes ; and the yellow wallflower 
has struck its roots everywhere 
among the lichens, lightening the 
walls in gay patches of colour, and 
brightening the grey buttresses and 
gargoyles. No admirer of Shake- 
speare can believe for one moment 
that he ever wrote the malediction 
inscribed on his tomb. If the 
credulous may credit him with 
the scurrilous satire on Sir Thomas 
Lucy, which might possibly have 
been penned after a night of inebri- 
ation, yet we cannot conceive him 
drivelling in doggerel when he lay 
dying in the ripe maturity of his 
powers. But whoever may have 
written the “Cursed be he who 
moves my bones,” he clearly knew 
Shakespeare’s townsfolk well. The 
churchyard is pretty, and fairly 
well kept ; but one of the most 
original features in it is the rows 
of gravestones set on edge, and 
sunk in the ground, by way of 
bordering to the walks. The idea, 
so far as our recollections go, is 
unique, and it would have struck 
us indeed as characteristic and 
effective, had it not been so pain- 
fully suggestive of the wreckage of 
associations and memories. We 
have no intention of asking our 
readers to walk into the church. 
If Washington Irving and Howitt 
had not been there y ben us, is 
not all that concerns the interior 
written at length in the guide- 
books? The only thing to be said 
is, that the grave is genuine ; that 
the malediction, whoever may have 
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enned it, has served its purpose, 
and that the dust of Shakespeare 
may possibly lie undisturbed to the 
last day, by that of the daughter— 
“good Mrs Hall”—whom he loved 
so dearly. 

Some four miles from the town, 
and in the opposite direction from 
Shottery, is Charlecote. It is on 
one of the roads that lead to War- 
wick and Leamington, so the active 
tourist may probably be inclined 
to return on foot. There are 
pretty peeps up and down the 
Avon from over the lofty parapets 
of the bridge. <A picturesquely 
wooded height bounds the view to 
the left, but for some way the 
scenery is tame, though pleasing. 
It is possible that the woodcutter 
as well as the roadmaker may have 
been busy there since Shakespeare’s 
time. But as you go forward, the 
hedge timber becomes finer and 
more frequent; the rich green 
meadows are often enclosed by 
untrimmed hedgerows ; the wild- 
flowers, that threaten later in the 
year to choke the ditches, thrive 
in gay luxuriance in that kindly 
soil; there are bright cottages and 
snug farm-steadings; cattle are 
taking it lazily in the lush herbage ; 
lambs are bleating and breaking 
away from their gambols to make 
playful rushes in quest of their 
dams ; the blackbirds and thrushes 
are singing merrily, though many 
of the smaller songsters sit silent 
through the afternoon ; the plain- 
tive cooing of the ringdoves comes 
from the copses; and the rooks 
are cawing in many a rookery. 
Altogether, of a fine spring after- 
noon, it is as pleasant a walk as 
can well be conceived, and thor- 
oughly English. Appropriately 
enough, the prettiest sight is the 
first distant view of Charlecote. 
The old hall, rebuilt somewhere 
in the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, has been greatly enlarged 


and adorned by subsequent pro- 
prietors ; but it must always have 
been a striking picture in the 
landscape to any one riding from 
Stratford. We may imagine the 
worthy Justice Swallow swelling 
with pardonable self-complacency 
as he pulled his pacing nag into a 
gentle amble, to survey the smoke 
curling up from his hospitable 
chimneys. For even his satirist 
allows that he kept open house ; 
and to this day the supper he 
offered Falstaff and his followers 
on their northward march has a 
singularly appetising sound. The 
“ short-legged hens” are a flash of 
descriptive genius from the mind 
that found no detail too trivial 
for its touch. We like the look 
of those old red-brick mansions, 
when the first fieriness of the red has 
been mellowed by time. The patch 
of toned-down warmth, with its 
suppressed but genial glow, at once 
relieves and sets off the varied 
tints of the cool, enveloping masses 
of green. And on a nearer ap- 
proach you remark that the plastic 
material lends itself wonderfully 
to the schemes or caprices of the 
architect. Bay-windows are thrown 
out ; receding nooks and angles 
are thrown in; archways and 
gables, flying buttresses and mul- 
lions have been dextrously mould- 
ed in graceful designs ; while the 
whole is suitably covered by the 
many-lined and many-sloped roof 
of tiles, as it is crowned by the 
quaint stacks of chimneys. And 
it is the charm of rural England 
that its most beautiful private 
parks are almost invariably open 
to the public. Not unfrequently 
the parish church stands within a 
stone-throw of the great entrance 
of the mansion. At any rate there 
are footpaths secured by immemo- 
rial rights of usage ; and the worst 
penalty a lady may have to pay 
for the use of them is perhaps an 
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awkward scramble over a primitive 
stile. At Charlecote, the church,— 
the interior is well worth visiting, 
for the carved oaken stalls, and the 
monuments in the Lucy Chapel, 
especially the figure of the his- 
torical Sir Thomas,—though in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
Hall, is beyond the grounds, and 
across the river. But when you 
are face to face with the lodge 
and the high iron gates on the 
Stratford road, you see that there 
is no need to ring or beg for ad- 
mission. Hard by, in the oaken 
palings, is a little “wicket-gate,” 
whence a path leads across the 
park along a gentle slope, slightly 
diverging from the leafy carriage 
approach, and skirting what in the 
north would be called the home 
policies. Charlecote is a genuine 
low-country park, and of no very 
great extent. But it is fortunate 


in gentle undulations of the ground, 


and it has the charms of wood and 
water in perfection. When we 
visited it last, the superb trees, 
with their spreading branches 
throwing vast circuiar shadows 
over the sunny grass, were in every 
shade of the freshest vernal green. 
There was the soft zreen of the 
limes, the deeper green of the elms, 
and the bright yellow-tinted green 
of the bursting oaks, a week or two 
at least behind the others. Incon- 
sistent as it may sound to say so, 
there was ar. enchanting confusion 
of absolute repose and the most 
intense vitality. The air was 
drowsy and warm; there was 
seal breeze enough stirring to 
shake an aspen-leaf ; the herds of 
deer were languidly ruminating un- 
der the trees, or listlessly brushing 
away the flies that began to bother 
them. By the way, it was not 
from this park of Charlecote that 
Shakespeare stole the deer, but 
from the Lucys’ seat of Fullbrook, 
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which has long since been demol- 
ished and disparked. And in friend. 
ly fellowship with the fallow deer, 
the colonies of rabbits—black, 
white, and grey—had stolen silent- 
ly out to feed from their burrows 
in the banks, beneath the gnarled 
roots of the mighty stems. They 
heard the footfall of the wayfarer 
with entire indifference, scarce- 
ly troubling themselves to go to 
ground, even when we passed with- 
In pistol-shot. But, on the other 
hand, there were small glancing 
shadows in all directions in swift- 
est motion. The jackdaws that 
swarmed in the holes in the hollow 
trunks of patriarchal elms, seemed 
to have found out the secret of 
perpetual motion; the starlings, 
if less noisy, were at least as rest- 
less ; while swallows were circling 
everywhere overhead, skimming 
through the blades of the grass, 
and sweeping round again towards 
the Avon. ‘The river flowing close 
past the house bounds the park to 
the westward. For the builders 
of old English castles and manor- 
houses always ran like rats to the 
water; and we know many of 
them which have probably been 
established to all eternity on the 
least eligible site of their beautiful 
domains. Not that that is the 
case at Charlecote—far from it. 
Should you keep strictly to the 
public path, when the foliage is 
out, you will be tantalised by 
fugitive glimpses through a leafy 
screen interposing itself continually 
between your eyes and the man- 
sion. Buta slight detour to the 
left brings one in full sight of the 
house, and surely the circum- 
stances excuse so insignificant a 
trespass. May we be tried and 
condemned by a conclave of the 
dullest Shallows if we do not re- 
peat it on the very next occasion. 
Charlecote suggests to us what 
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Waverley Honour must have been 
—a representative seat of the old- 
est order of the untitled landed 
gentry. It shows signs of opu- 
lence rather than magnificence ; 
there is infinite homely beauty, 
with little state or pretension, 
although the house looks all the 
more imposing for the ranges of 
the stabling, in similar style of 
architecture, attached to the main 
building. The Avon, as we said, 
sweeps under the terraces; and 
on its placid water, reflecting the 
slopes of the closely-shaven turf 
and the flower - beds, there are 
swans and boats, and “ all manner 
of games,” to borrow the imagery 
of Rob the turnkey in ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ when he tried vaguely 
to paint the beauties of the 
country. 

From the more modest beauties 
of Charlecote Hall, it is a change 
to the magnificence of Warwick 
Castle. Yet, visiting Warwick, 
we are half inclined to retract 
what we said as to the superior 
charms of less stately country 
residences. We have no great 
liking for being hustled through 
the grandest interiors, and we must 
confess that we have never stepped 
across the threshold of Warwick. 
Though it may be a great thing 
to be the occupier of the noblest 
baronial hall in the British Isles, 
we fancy a man must be to the 
manner born to put up with the 
troubles with which Mr Toole has 
familiarised us in the “ Birthplace 
of Podgers” ; and it must be ter- 
rible to be hunted from post to 
pillar in one’s own house by surg- 
ing floods of independent incur- 
sionists, Yet we must say that a 
man might be content to beara 
good deal, if the home domains at 
Warwick Castle belonged to him. 
The site of the castle is superb, on 
a rocky ridge rising sheer above 
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the river. The art of the arboricul- 
turist and landscape-gardener has 
taken advantage of each favouring 
circumstance presented by nature. 
The foundations of turrets spring- 
ing out of inequalities in the 
ground, of winding outer stair- 
cases hewn out of the living rock, 
are clothed with hardy shrubs and 
climbing plants, intermingling in 
the wildest luxuriance. The mag- 
nificent shrubberies are, if we may 
misapply a word, almost as “ monu- 
mental ” as the baronial castle; the 
walks,asbroad as ordinary carriage- 
drives, wind between shady lawns 
under the drooping boughs of limes 
and horse-chestnuts; theyew-hedges 
might have been grown in the Crip- 
ping warmth of Herefordshire ; 
while the gardeners have gradually 
been leaving nature more and more 
to herself, as the park and the pleas- 
ance stretch away along the banks 
of the river. It may be that when 


you challenge the civil warder at 


the great gate, your appeal for 
admission will be rejected. The 
grounds are closed on Sundays ; 
and on other days, after a certain 
hour, when the family is resident. 
Yet, even then, though he loses 
much, the visitor may be in a 
measure consoled. Examine the 
photographs in the windows of any 
of the print-shops, and you will 
see that the favourite view of War- 
wick is that from the picturesque 
old bridge on the public highroad. 
And from no other point can the 
river-front of the castle be possibly 
seen to greater advantage, with 
the massive buttresses that appear 
to have been built for all time, 
and the romantic air of hoar an- 
tiquity which has long ago effaced 
what may once have been an im- 
pression of baldness ; while the 
mill in the foreground, to the left, 
with the swift mill-stream, and the 
drooping horse-chestnuts is in itself 
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as enticing a bit as ever charmed 
the soul of the artist. And there 
is a loop-lane beyond, leaving the 
road and returning to it, which is 
well worth following, for the sake 
of the cottages which form the 
frontage, and for the glimpses into 
the park beyond. 

The town of Warwick, with its 
strong gates and its steep streets, 
not to speak of the neighbourhood 
of the formidable castle, must have 
been a hard nut to crack by the 
soldiers of the middle ages. Its 
citizens must have seen or heard 
of a great deal of marching and 
countermarching, and the “ Low 
Countries ” stretching around were 
the scene of many a bloody battle. 
The gates still remain, with their 
chapels over the gateways, where 
the priests might watch as well as 
pray, when any enemy was threat- 
ening the community. They have 
been kept in what may be describ- 
ed as “ substantial repair,” though 
the restorations say little for the 
taste of the municipal authorities. 
The history of Warwick is the his- 
tory of its famous earls, from the 
days of the half - mythical Guy 
downwards. The Warwicks of the 
various families were generally to 
the front in the civil and foreign 
wars of their centuries ; and many 
of the monuments of the long-de- 
scended Beauchamps are to be 
seen in the noble church of St 
Mary’s. The most magnificent, 
perhaps, is that of Thomas Beau- 
champ, a companion in arms of 
the Black Prince, who lies peace- 
fully in his armour, on his grave- 
stone in the choir, affectionately 
clasping the hand of his lady. As 
for Bulwer’s “last of the Barons,” 
the king - making Earl of War- 
wick, who plucked “this white 
rose with Plantagenet” in the 
Temple Gardens, he, as is well 
known, was carried from Barnet- 
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field to Bisham, and laid with his 
father in the beautiful Berkshire 
abbey. Not the least interesting 
of the tombs in St Mary’s is that 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices. 
ter and Lord of Kenilworth, the 
minion of Fortune and of a queen 
scarcely less fickle. 

Another venerable Warwick- 
shire town, almost as rich in his- 
toric memories, and certainly more 
intimately associated with Shake- 
speare and his writings, is Coven- 
try. We can hardly name the 
place without thinking of Falstaff 
and his ragged regiment ; and pic. 
turing Mouldy and Wart, and the 
other shirtless tatterdemalions, 
straggling along in the train of 
their leader, and looking for linen 
on every hedge. And it was at 
Coventry that the solemn passage 
of arms between Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray was suspended, by both 
champions being summarily sen- 
tenced to banishment. If Falstaff 
marched through Coventry on foot, 
he must have larded the sharp 
paving-stones as he marched along, 
for the pull up the hill is even 
more severe than in Warwick. A 
very different figure from the fat 
knight was that of the fair Lady 
Godiva who rode through in a 
solitude between closed shutters, 
“clothed in her loveliness” and 
her flowing hair; and the Lady of 
Leofric of Mercia links Coventry 
to the Laureate. Nor can it be 
said that the worthy citizens have 
been wanting in gratitude, since 
till the other day, although latter- 
ly at lengthening intervals, they 
made a ceremonial display some- 
thing more than indelicate, in 
commemoration of the benefactress 
who had enfranchised their fore- 
fathers. It was a startling sight, 
and scarcely conducive to morality, 
to see, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, a very pretty 
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woman, in flesh-coloured tights, 
parading herself on horseback above 
the facetious crowd, with the dig- 
nified patres conscripti of the place 
following in her train, in a proces- 
sion that may possibly have in- 
cluded the clergy. And since this 
article was written, we have been 
sorry to see that another comme- 
moration is being arranged for 
this year. But it would be hard 
to find a more appropriate stage 
for a medieval pageant than 
the most ancient quarter of the 
town, dominated by the spire of 
St. Michael. Coventry seems to 
have been almost a sacred city in 
the olden time, and, at all events, 
it was an earthly paradise for 
churchmen, both lay and secular, 
though in these days the Protestant 
vicar has had to fight the battle of 
the tithes. Earl Leofric was a mu- 
nificent benefactor of the Church ; 
and it is likely indeed that the 
husband of the Lady Godiva may 
have had matters enough to trouble 
his conscience. There were con- 
fraternities of friars of all colours ; 
while the parochial churches were 
architectural triumphs. One is 
tempted to stand and gaze even 
now till the back sinews of the 
neck are aching and cracking— 
for the church is crowded up by 
humbler buildings—looking up at 
that graceful steeple of St Michael’s, 
with its buttresses carved in florid 
fancies, and the numerous figures 
of saints in their niches. The ela- 
boration of the workmanship may 
be due to the softness of the mate- 
rial, which has suffered lament- 
ably from the weather on that 
wind-blown height, to the advan- 
tage of nobody or nothing save 
the jackdaws,—and the jackdaws 
find extraordinary conveniences in 
nesting. That grand church of 
the great archangel dwarfs its 
next-door neighbour, which was 
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sacred to the Virgin, and which 
would strike us anywhere else as 
an extraordinarily beautiful edifice. 
But our Lady has another and a 
more unique monument in the ad- 
jacent Hall of St Mary, which, 
aving been erected originally by 
one of the city guilds, has passed 
long since into the hands of the 
corporation, and has been conse- 
crated to civic festivities. The 
grand hall is a sight; so is the 
great kitchen. The building is 
generally allowed to be one of the 
finest specimens of medieval domes- 
tic architecture. There is stained 
glass ; there are admirable carvings. 
But perhaps the most curious and 
attractive of the internal adorn- 
ments is what we venture to 
christen the Shakespeare tapestries, 
which drape the northern end of 
the hall. Tn one of the hangings 
the pious Henry VI. is on his 
knees ; behind him, in a similar 
attitude, is the impenitent old 
Cardinal Beaufort, who “died and 
made no sign;” and in the sur- 
rounding group of courtiers and 
priests are other of the princes of 
the house of Lancaster. We said 
St Michael’s Church was crowded 
up by houses ; and indeed, around 
and between the church and the 
market-place is a little labyrinth 
of lanes and back slums, some of 
which seem to have been forgotten 
by the builder from time imme- 
morial, though the petty shop- 
keepers drive a bustling trade. In 
one of them the jutting upper 
storeys lean over, till, in the nar- 
row streak of light left between 
the chimneys and the sky, there 
scarcely seems room for the pas- 
sage of the slimmest chimney- 
sweeping lads. In another, in 
an ancient booth, the blackened 
oaken framework of which isa 
model of bold wood-carving, a 
second-hand furniture-dealer Tad 
H 
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taken up his abode, selling every- 
thing, from horse-hair sofas down 
to rusty saucepans. Hard by 
was a pawnbroker hanging out 
the three balls over a shell-fish 
stall ; dirty children were disport- 
ing themselves in the open run- 
nels; and it seemed impossible 
that there should be so strong 
asmell of old clothes and stale 
“amemege ae on a height in the 

reezy midlands, many feet above 
the level of the sea. At the same 
time, arespectable average of san- 
itary arrangement is more than 
established within the bounds of 
the borough. If older Coventry 
recalls the demolished Judengasse 
of Frankfort, though hook-nosed 
Hebrews and swarthy roses of 
Sharon are conspicuous by their 
absence, new Coventry, in the 
vastness of its spaces, the absurd 
width of its thoroughfares, and the 
imposing effects of some of the 
pretentious blocks of buildings, re- 
minds one much of modern Munich. 
It was the Huguenot refugees who 
gave the old town its industrial 
impulse, carrying their silk-looms 
and their shuttles thither after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
We know that the ribbon trade has 
been in decadence of late years ; 
but if we had not been told as 
much, we should have remarked 
no signs of decay. And in any 
case, and happen what may to the 
manufacturers, Coventry must al- 
ways bea centre for hay and corn 
sales, judging at least by the 
ample stable accommodation at 
the big hotels in the precincts of 
the market-place ; and when we 
add that the town has established 
hansoms notwithstanding its _ hills, 
we may feel tolerably confident as 
to its future. 

The change from the cheery rail- 
way station at Coventry, with its 
advertisements and its bookstalls, 
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to the grey ruins of Kenilworth 
would be more striking if Kenij. 
worth were not almost as popular 
a place of resort as the “Bald. 
faced Stag” in Epping Forest in 
the days of the Epping hunt, 
Kenilworth should be the very 
place fora day-dream,—that is to 
say, for any man who has steeped 
himself in the romance of Scott; 
and yet, unless by some unlooked- 
for piece of good luck, we defy 
any mortal to dream there com. 
fortably. “Eothen,” a shrewd 
analyst of human nature, has 
remarked on the difficulty we 
find in stringing the soul to har. 
monious tones, even in such saint- 
ly localities as Bethlehem, or the 

hurch of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Anthony Trollope has touched off 
picnics on the Mount of Olives, 
where the company brought every- 
thing for an agreeable afternoon, 
except the reflections that might 
most naturally suggest them. 
selves. And the vast courtyard of 
Kenilworth, which, as Scott. said, 
might have very comfortably con- 
tained all the castles to the north 
of the Tweed, should be the best 
of starting-places for a balloon voy- 
age through the spheres of imagin- 
ation. There are benches on sunny 
and shady banks, inviting the fervid 
pilgrim to restful meditation. He 
rests and nods, or he strives to 
meditate ; and he is perpetually 
brought back from the unseen to 
the visible. The arrangements gen 
erally remind him of a tea-garden 
The admission is fixed at the unro- 
mantic sum of twopence ; and that 
figure is a stimulus to the rush of 
visitors. We presume that the 
railway company finds its profit in 
running excursion trains. And 80 
the pageantry of the Kenilworth 
of Leicester and Walter Scott 18 
eclipsed by the latter-day pano- 
rama of good-humoured Philistines. 
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There are gangs of lively youths 
smoking short clay pipes, and keep- 
ing company with pale-faced young 
females who are sucking oranges. 
We do not know whether babes 
in arms come in for nothing, or 
whether children under twelve 
years may be charged half-price ; 
but it is certain that big families 
are brought to sow crops of souve- 
nirs, which may possibly blossom 
and fructify in later life. And of 
course our American friends are to 
the front, in enormous strength ; 
and an ordinary American out on 
his holiday ramble is nothing if 
not vociferous. The jackdaws, as 
the Americans would say them- 
selves, are not a circumstance to 
them. As for the thrushes, in 
Western mining vernacular, “ we 
don’t mention them ;”—though 
the American ladies send a shrill 
whistle through their rapturous 
transports which does remind one 
of the exaggerated and perverted 


piping of the thrush. We make 
every allowance for the extreme dif- 
ficulty of turning the fancies,nursed 
among the pork-curing establish- 
ments of Cincinnati or the grain-el- 
evators of Chicago, to bear sudden- 
lyon the medieval romanceof anold 


English baronial fortress. But all 
the same, the effect is unfortunate 
upon any one who must listen, and 
isconstrained to laugh. The ruins 
are still imposing, and Lord Clar- 
endon, who is proprietor, does every- 
thing to preserve them. Though 
the floor has fallen in, you may 
look up at the baronial hall where 
Elizabeth was feasted, with its spa- 
cious chimney-place high overhead, 
and the windows that once com- 
manded superb views of the pleas- 
ance. You may climb the wind- 
Ing staircase in Mervyn's tower, 
once ascended and descended by 
Michael Lambourne, when he dash- 
ed the keys in Lawrence Staples’s 
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face and broke “the strongest jail 
between this and the Welsh 
marches.” You may look in at 
“ Lord Leicester’s Lodgings,” and 
clothe the crumbling walls with 
gorgeous tapestries, as when the 
rooms were inhabited by the sump- 
tuous earl. But we find the un- 
satisfactory feeling strongly borne 
in upon us, that the “ Kenilworth ” 
of Scott was but a fiction after all. 
No doubt his topography is exact ; 
but then Time has been passing his 
ploughshare over everything. The 
gardens are gone, like the summer- 
house, where the queen stumbled 
upon Amy; and the pleasance, 
with its coverts for deer and boar, 
is turned into pleasing grazing en- 
closures, rather apt to be swamp- 
ed, as we should say, in a wet 
season. For at Kenilworth, as at 
Shottery, the eye and mind fall 
back upon the brook, which prob- 
ably has hardly altered its course 
during centuries. 

From Kenilworth there are at 
least two ways back to Leaming- 
ton, either of which may tempt 
the pedestrian. The longer leads 
round by the grounds of Stone- 
leigh Park, and introduces him, as 
we have said, to magnificent sylvan 
scenery. The Avon runs through 
the meadow land, with its fertiliz- 
ing stream ; and accordingly, the 
oaks at Stoneleigh are magnificent. 
But you meet again with the Avon 
all the same, if you follow the 
straight road to Warwick, and set 
your face towards Guy’s Cliff. The 
highroad itself, with its scenery and 
its fine timber, is a very pleasant 
one, though perhaps scarcely up to 
the mark of an apocryphal Ameri- 
can legend. It is said that two 
enthusiastic American tourists had 
met at Liverpool, on the eve of 
embarkation for home. After ex- 
changing their raptures over rural 
England, they asked each other 
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what bit of country each had 
most admired, It was agreed that 
they should write it down, and 
cross papers. One wrote, “The 
road from Kenilworth to War- 
wick ;” the other, “The road from 
Warwick to Kenilworth.” Be that 
as it may, it is a pretty road, 
where you may listen to an en- 
chanting concert. of singing birds, 
and a very appropriate approach 
to Guy’s Cliff. Of Guy’s Cliff there 
is little to be said, except that the 
situation is singularly beautiful, 
For ourselves, we should rather 
look at the house than live in it, 
though Dugdale praises “the we | 
and wholesome situation.” Stand- 
ing low, clasped closely between 
the steep wooded cliff behind and 
the river, we should fancy that it 
could hardly fail tobe damp. But 
had one been bred a Dutchman, 
and nursed on schnaps and tobacco, 
or were we indifferent to all that 
might “nourish agues” (“ Henry 
IV.,” Part I.), we know few spots 


that a “mind innocent and quiet” g 


would sooner “take for a hermit- 
age ”—except, indeed, of a Sunday, 
when it is beleaguered from Leam- 
ington and Warwick. That was 
evidently the opinion of the chival- 
rous Guy, who came thither after 


his feuds in war and love, to tg 
his beads in a hermit’s cell, and 
moralise on the text that “ Al] jg 
vanity.” ‘The mansion is grey and 
grave and dignified, though some. 
what fantastic. The rising amphi. 
theatre of wood behind is singu- 
larly rich in leafery, even for south. 
ern Warwickshire, with the black. 
green and russet-like columns of 
the tall Scotch firs dominating the 
lighter foliage. Beneath is the 
gentle Avon, meandering among 
flags and sedges ; opposite are the 
fat meadows, fed by heavy beeves 
and by hunters summering among 
frolicsome colts and fillies. And 
the opposite slope is crowned by 
the little parish church of Milver. 
ton, with its ‘‘ God’s acre” shaded 
in the clump of timber. But the 
most seductive corner in the en. 
chanting precincts is that where 
a foot-bridge is flung across the 
Avon, in front of the old mill with 
the open oaken galleries extend- 
ing under the broad eaves of its 
ranges. And with that character- 
istic bit of Warwickshire scenery 
we bring our article to a conclu. 
sion, expressing a hope that we 
may have fairly succeeded in our 
attempt to touch lightly on the 
salient points in the guide-books, 
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Tue internal condition of the 
Indian empire is such as to justify 
the gravest anxiety. Lord Ripon’s 
Government have attempted to 
deal with three burning questions 
allat the same time, and the re- 
sult is that they have succeeded in 
setting the peninsula in a blaze 
from one end of it to the other. 
The Bengal Rent Law has stirred 
very deeply the numerous classes 
who are interested in the land of 
Bengal. Itis a heavy blow aimed 
at the powerful zemindary interest. 
The Local Government Billexhibits 
the design of revolutionising the 
administration in a way which 
creates 2 maximum of disturbance. 
An unwise proposal to amend 
criminal procedure, in the teeth 
of a well considered compromise 
made in 1872, and ratified in 1882, 
has fanned to a flame the smould- 
ering embers of race animosity be- 

ond anything which has been seen 
in India, except the mutiny, to an 
extent which has astounded the 
most experienced observers. A cor- 
respondent in the ‘ Daily News’ of 
June 7 describes our Indian empire 
as “a seething mass of discontent 
and agitation ” ; and a bulky report 
which we have perused of the offi- 
cia] proceedings and published lit- 
erature on the last of these mea- 
sures,fully bears out the description, 
at least as regards the Anglo-Indian 
portion of the community. Pri- 
vate letters amply confirm it, and 
represent a state of things which 
is serious to the last degree. The 
good results from the conciliatory 
measures adopted at the protlama- 
tion at Delhi, and in bringing nat- 
ive troops to Malta, Egypt, and 
even to England, are apparently 
thrown away. With opinion in 
this excited condition, the humb- 


lest incident is pregnant with 
consequences. An English judge 
ordered, in a civil case between 
Hindus, after consulting the nat- 
ive attorneys on both sides and 
his Hindu interpreter, that an idol 
should be brought to the corridor 
of the Court. We have ourselves 
known an idol brought into Court 
and laid before the judge without 
disturbance of any kind. But the 
recent incident be been seized 
upon, and the cry of religion in 
danger has spread far and wide 
throughout the empire. The spark 
has fallen on very inflammable ma- 
terials, which have been strewn to 
the right and to the left by the 
action of the Government. A state 
of things like this reflects no credit 
on the sagacity or judgment of 
Lord Ripon’s administration. We 
will however assume, though the 
probabilities appear to be all the 
other way, that both the Rent Law 
and the Local Government scheme 
are wise and prudent measures, 
and that there were sound reasons 
for urging both forward at the same 
time, notwithstanding the resist- 
anceand opposition which they were 
sure to occasion. But as regards 
the Bill which is known as Mr 
Ilbert’s Bill, the Government 
themselves practically admit that 
if they had foreseen the angry 
vehemence with which it would ° 
have been opposed, they would 
have abided by the golden rule of 
quietanonmovere. They have pro- 
ame in one word, to subject Eng- 
ishmen, and certain others who 
stand on the same footing as Eng- 
lishmen, to the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of native magistrates and 
judges ; and they have proposed 
that this should be done through- 
qut the length and breadth of the 
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peninsula, in districts however re- 
mote from the public eye. 

Every one who knows anything 
of the history of British rule in 
India, knows that this is one of 
its most burning questions. It 
is also one of the most difficult ; 
for it involves the consideration 
of a number of principles, all of 
which must necessarily be limited 
in their application, and not one 
of which has been so consistently 
recognised as to command general 
acquiescence. But any one can 
understand and appreciate the deep 
reluctance with which a whole dis- 
trict of English planters, with 
their wives and families, would 
accept the criminal jurisdiction of 
a native planted in their midst. 
Whether it is subject to appeal 
or not is merely a question of miti- 
gation. There he lives amongst 
them, alien in_ race, religion, 
habits, and sympathies, but vested 
with that last attribute of power, 
the power of punishment. Noth- 
ing stands between him and its 
exercise, in cases however false, 
but his own wish to do justice, 
and his capacity to discriminate. 
If neither of these failed him, if 
both were above suspicion, there 
remains the inborn antipathy of a 
white man to be subject, actually 
or potentially, to a black one; there 
remains also the political difficulty 
of maintaining the authority of a 
handful of whites over a vast 
population when the symbols and 
exercise of that authority are 
thrown away. Inanempire where 
personal laws and personal privi- 
leges meet you at every turn, the 
. sole personal privileges which the 
Englishman(whom we may venture 
to term without offence a member 
of the dominant conquering race) 
claims relate to criminal jurisdic- 
tion, the most important of which 
is that of being tried in criminal 
cases by a jury of his own coun- 
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trymen and a judge of his own 
race. He is amenable, and has 
been for more than twenty years, 
to the same criminal law as na. 
tives, in a large degree to the same 
criminal tribunals ; but he claims, 
with all the energy of assion, 
that it is his privilege and birth. 
right that his jury shall be a jury 
of Englishmen, his judge a fellow- 
countryman of hisown. The ques- 
tions are, whether this is intrinsi- 
cally a reasonable claim ; whether 
it has been so recognised ; whether 
any circumstances have arisen to 
justify its denial. 

We are aware how difficult it is 
to interest a large majority of the 
English people in a question which 
concerns the internal administra- 
tion of India. But this is one 
which comes home to us all, and is 
a personal one to every family in 
the country which has, or may at 
any time have, sons and daughters 
in India. Are we prepared, in 
deference to the theories and senti- 
ments of a few doctrinaires, and 
against the advice and opinion of 
many Indian statesmen of practi- 
cal experience, to sanction the 
principle that those of our country- 
men who, with their wives and 
families, take up their residence in 
the East, either to defend our em. 

ire by arms, develop its resources 

y their energy and capital, pro- 
mote its education, or carry on 
missionary enterprise, shall be, con- 
trary to all the practice of the past, 
in violation of their personal dig- 
nity and self-respect, and without 
reasonable cause or present neces- 
sity shown, subjected to the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the natives of the 
country ? If such principle is once 
admitted, in deference to mere 
sentiment, and not to political 
necessity, it will then become a 
mere question of time whether the 
other privileges which they have 
hitherto retained, and which have 
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been recognised by two centuries 
of parliamentory legislation, will 
one by one disappear. There is 
not a family in the country to 
_ which this question may not at 
any time become one of practical 
ersonal interest. We think it 
desirable to put the case before 
them. 

Lord Salisbury has spoken out 
upon this question, and put the 
case before a Birmingham audi- 
ence in these terse and vigorous 
words :— 

‘There is only one other matter 
with respect to which I wish to point 
out to you the importance of a truly 
national policy, as opposed to the vari- 
ous theories and sentiments which are 
suggested now. Ido not know if you 
have looked at the papers lately suffi- 
ciently to be aware that a great and 
vital question has been raised in In- 
dia, the question whether 
Englishmen in that part of the empire 
shall or shall not be placed at the 
mercy of native judges. What 
would your feelings be if you were in 
some distant and thinly populated 
land, far from all English succour, and 
your life or honour were exposed to 
the decision of some tribunal consist- 
ing of acoloured man? . .. What 
will be the effect of this ill-advised 
measure, Which has been adopted in 
defiance of national interests, and for 
the sake of those theories and senti- 
ments of which I spoke ?” 


That is the point of view from 
which an English statesmen of 
authority and Indian experience 
(he has, as our readers recollect, 
been twice Secretary of State for 
India for lengthened periods) re- 
gards the subject. We need hardly 
say that he is criticising the broad 
principle which lets in native jur- 
isdiction as to life, and not the 
narrow proposal of to-day, which 
merely affects liberty and honour. 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse, however, 
who was for some years legal 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
and who has come forward to re- 
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resent the official opinion which 
1s generated above the clouds at 
Simla, as against the non-official 
community, has chosen to refer 
these apreeees to the particular 
words of the Bill, and not to the 
principle which underlies them. In 
an article in the ‘Contemporar 

Review’ of last month, he attacks it 
as “pregnant with misconception 
of the small measure now pend- 
ing.” But his whole article shows 
that the small measure now pend- 
ing is not the subject which he, 
any more than Lord Salisbury, 
has in his mind. He argues that 
the small measure “removes a 
hurtful obstruction to a great 
olicy.” He recommends advanc- 
ing “ towards the highest ideal by 
the most cautious and well-consid- 
ered steps,” of which this small 
measure is one out of many. The 
great policy and the high ideal are 
the “ welfare of the Indians,” who- 
ever they may be (and Lord Kim- 
berley should send out a commis- 
sion of inquiry to ascertain who 
they are), that Indians should learn 
the arts and practice of govern- 
ment, with a view eventually to 
replace our own. Half a century 
is placed under review, in order to 
demonstrate that this is the de- 
clared policy of Parliament, suc- 
cessive ministries, and the people 
of England. Granted that it is so, 
—that the wellbeing of the masses 
of India, the higher education of 
the Hindus (for the Mohammedans 
do not avail themselves so readily 
of our favours), and the increasing 
employment of natives in the 
higher posts of administration, are 
the immediate aims of the British 
with a view to ultimate retire- 
ment,—still the question whether 
the native is to exercise criminal 
jurisdiction over his benefactors 
during the long interval which 
must elapse before he is ripe to 
assume the burdens of empire, 
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stands clear of it. The present 
and future welfare of “Indians” 
may easily be made to harmonise 
with justice to our own fellow- 
countrymen. ‘Their rights and 
privileges need not be confounded 
with the maintenance of a vicious 
supremacy of conquest. The bril- 
liant future, the residuary estate 
in full proprietary right, rests 
with our Aryan brothers. Mean- 
while, and in consideration of 
the gorgeous prospects which our 
policy is unfolding before their 
eyes, the European community re- 
sident in India claim that the 
Bengalee Baboo’s lessons in the art 
of government may all be derived 
from practice on his own country- 
men; and that his susceptibilities 
ought not to be wounded, if durin 
the process, which is presently onl 
ag agape d so advantageous to 
im, he is required to respect the 
privileges of his benefactors. The 
facts of conquest and the relations 
of a victorious to a conquered race 
are far too harsh and unpleasant 
for the sentimental doctrinaires of 
our generation to be called upon to 
face. But may not the benefac- 
tors of the great Indian races re- 
tain one small privilege for them- 
selves—the right in criminal cases 
to be judged and punished by their 
own countrymen? It is absurd to 
call that a right of conquest. It 
is a right of self-preservation. By 
all means let the Bengalee Baboo 
assimilate all that Western science 
can give him; let him learn to 
administer justice, and become 
versed in the arts and practice of 
administration and government. 
Far be it from us to restrict him 
to what Carlyle called “a penn’- 
orth of oil to rub him down.” But 
during the process of his develop- 
ment it will be a wiseand graceful 
act on his part to decline the exer- 
cise of power over his benefactors, 
who at present had rather not live 
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under the egis of his protection, 
His enthusiastic patrons, who go to 
India for a short time with incomes 
of fabulous amount, and codify and 
recodify till a legislative monwmen- 
tum were perennius is lucky if it lasts 
five years with constant tinkering, 
are eager to place him in a false 
position, Their desire for a phil- 
anthropic reputation blinds them . 
to the real interests of their unfor- 
tunate clients. Even if Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse is right in thinking that 
opinion on Indian questions di- 
vides itself into two schools,—the 
ideal of the one being “ our own 
supre nacy ” with a view to its per- 
manence ; the ideal of the other 
being “ the welfare of the Indians,” 
with a view eventually of trans- 
ferring the empire to them,—still 
the principle of political justice 
should dominate either school. 
Whichever school is right, the 
immediate task is the same—viz., 
to weld together under our admin- 
istration diverse races and religions, 
the white man and the black man, 
the Christian, the Hindoo, and the 
Mohammedan, the conquerors and 
the conquered, the artificers of 
empire with their ultimate benefi- 
ciaries. That is not by any means 
an easy task, and questions of diffi- 
culty, involving race and religious 
antipathy, from time to time in- 
evitably arise. Sir Arthur Hob- 
house’s contribution to the solution 
of the present problem is singular- 
ly inadequate. His answer to an 
outburst of animosity, which wise 
rulers would never have provoked 
without adequate reasons, is as de- 
fective as a complete sense of per- 
sonal security can make it. We, a 
small band of Indian legislators 
and Radical doctrinaires, declare 
that we have in view exclusively 
the welfare of “Indians ;” you, 
the non-official European com- 
munity, may be in a state of great 
excitement, but your excitement is 
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ridiculous, your fears are ground- 
less, the step proposed is in pursu- 
ance of a great policy, and when 
circumstances render it practicable 
we shall take another, till we have 
removed every badge of conquest 
and privilege. It is easy to appre- 
ciate the charm which such a doc- 
trine has for those who identify 
themselves with the wise and munti- 
ficent patrons of most interesting 
protégés. They luxuriate inall the 
finer sentiments, with the ease and 
self-satisfaction of petit jurymen 
with their hands in a defendant’s 
pocket in a case of breach of pro- 
mise. Their disregard for the 
rights, the privileges, the senti- 
ments of their non-official country- 
menis exhibited with allthe hauteur 
of a privileged and secure position. 
But justice requires that it should 
be borne in mind that it is the 
non-official European community 
who have won the Indian Empire, 
who defend it, and develop its re- 
sources, The remonstrance against 
the criminal jurisdiction of natives 
comes from no single quarter with 
more vigour than from British 
officers and soldiers. The “ wel- 
fare of Indians” is undoubtedly a 
sacred object to keep in view 7 but 
we need not, in our enthusiasm 
for it, lose sight of the safety and 
welfare of our own countrymen, 
and the welfare of all will be more 
readily and efficiently promoted by 
avoiding instead of precipitating 
occasions of strife. The bitter re- 
sentment which the proposal has 
called forth, the earnest hostility 
with which it is received, are cir- 
cumstances to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating whether 
this “small measure” is either 
wise or opportune. A claim on 
the part of our countrymen to 
maintain privileges which Parlia- 
ment and the Indian Legislature 
have uniformly recognised, must be 
pronounced a reasonable one, It 
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is for those who invade it to show 
that the time has come when it is 
wise and right to call upon the 
European community to waive 
them, in deference to the interests 
of the empire and to secure the 
triumph of sound policy. Taunts 
to the effect that such privileges 
are unnecessary, that they are 
only valued from unworthy senti- 
ments, because of an unworthy 
race rivalry, because of an exag- 
gerated sense of their importance, 
and, worse and worse, because im- 
punity for crime is pleasant, are 
utterly misplaced. Even if the 
changes proposed were right and 
opportune, that cannot be the 
spirit in which a wise statesman 
or legislator approaches a thorny, 
not to say a burning question. 
There is ample evidence to show 
that if ever the measure proposed 
becomes one of State necessity or 
high political convenience, and is 
approached in a wise and concilia- 
tory spirit, the good sense of our 
fellow-countrymen will lead them 
to acquiesce in the future, as they 
have done in the past, in changes 
which sound policy really requires. 

But in order to see whether 
sound policy calls for this measure 
at the present moment, let us 
briefly recall the extent to which 
the privileges of Englishmen have 
been recognised in the past, and 
the circumstances under which it is 
proposed to destroy them. We will 
not go into any dry detail, for the 
facts are not all in controversy, 
and a very brief statement of them 
will suffice to show that, as regards 
the claim of natives to exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over Euro- 
peans, Lord Salisbury is right in 
saying that it raises a great and 
vital question, practically for the 
first time. So far from its being 
in accordance with the general 
tendency of legislation, it raises an 
entirely new question, different in 
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principle from former instances of 
vesting power in natives over Euro- 
peans ; and it does so in the teeth 
of explicit legislation upon the 
subject, maturely considered in 
1872, and ratified in 1882. The cir- 
cumstances are these. The Eng- 
lish, for their own safety and be- 
cause impunity for crime was not 
pleasant to them, took to India 
their own law and their own tri- 
bunals, and long before any ques- 
tion of empire arose, justice was 
administered among them in pur- 
suance of charters granted by 
their own sovereign. The Mogul 
emperor in his palmiest days never 
ventured to do what is claimed for 
the Bengalee Baboo now—exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over English- 
men. From the earliest charter of 


Queen Elizabeth down to the 
Battle of Plassey, which laid Ben- 
wal at our feet, a century and a half 
elapsed. British settlements had 
grown in the meantime, and Brit- 


ish courts were firmly established 
amongst them, to deal out justice 
to the English. No native at- 
tempted the task. He attempted 
to do so amongst natives in English 
settlements, but was bribed to 
desist. After the victories of Clive 
the English were compelled, re- 
luctantly and gradually, and after 
several attempts to shirk it, to un- 
dertake the administration of jus- 
tice amongst the natives. The 
power was in English hands ; they 
had, in the first place, to supervise 
native administration, gradually 
replace it, and assume the whole 
responsibility. The result has 
been, that it is admitted on all 
hands that the natives of India 
have never, in the whole course 
of history, had a more effective and 
impartial administration of justice, 
civil and criminal, as during the 
lastcentury. Wehave given them 
the best in our power ; but that is 
no reason why our own country- 
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men should be robbed of rights 
which they value. 

The natives have, so to speak, 
assimilated our system, developed 
great aptitude for it, and, whether 
as judges, pleaders, or attorneys, 
take an active part in its adminis. 
tration. But during the greater 
part of that time, and down to 
1836, English tribunals, planted in 
the country by the Crown and 
Parliament, and presided over by 
Englishmen, exclusively adminis. 
tered justice, civil and criminal, 
amongst the English. Meanwhile 
the English community in India 
had rapidly increased; and with 
increasing transactions, uniformity 
of law and of the method of ad- 
ministering it became an urgent 
political necessity. 

An Indian Law Commission and 
a general Indian Legislature were 
established, and Macaulay sailed 
for Calcutta as the first law mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s coun- 
cil. It soon became apparent that 
the Royal courts were too few in 
number to carry on the whole civil 
litigious business of the country as 
regards the English. They only 
existed in the Presidency towns, 
and the English were scattered 
all over the country. It was 
necessary therefore that the courts 
of the country—that is, those estab- 
lished by the East India Company 
—should have their jurisdiction ex- 
tended, so as to include civil cases 
in which the English were concern- 
ed. The only other alternative was 
to plant special courts all through 
the country, wherever Englishmen 
had settled, for their convenience ; 
or to continue to bring all their 
cases, however trumpery, to the — 
Presidency towns. The change 
effected was agreat one. We had 
arrived at an epoch in the history 
of administering civil justice. The 
wants of the country had outgrown 
the old system, and the alternative 
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had arisen, that either the English 
must submit to the existing tribu- 
nals, or a new set of tribunals must 
be established at enormous expense, 
side by side with the old set, for 
their exclusive convenience. No 
doubt a great outcry and clamour 
were raised. Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
is quite right in that respect. He 
is right also in saying that they 
were overruled. And why? Be- 
cause a case of urgent political 
necessity was satisfactorily made 
out ; and if the same could be pred- 
icated of the present crisis, the 
same result would necessarily fol- 
low, that the good sense of the 
English community would teach 
them to yield—reluctantly it might 
be, but still with the sense and dis- 
cretion of men accustomed to self- 
government. But no case of neces- 
sity has even been attempted to be 
made out, as we shall show further 
on. It is important to note that 
in 1836, when the transference of 
English civil cases to the provincial 
or Company courts was made, it 
was never suggested that their 
criminal cases should also be trans- 
ferred. It was recognised that they 
stood on a different footing, and 
the Englishmen continued to be 
amenable only to the criminal juris- 
diction of the exclusively English 
» courts—that is, the Crown courts of 
the Presidency towns—except in 
petty cases, which are dealt with 
by English justices of the peace. 
Then again itwould have been very 
inconvenient so to transfer them, 
for the Company’s courts did notad- 
minister English criminal law, and 
were not acquainted with it. They 
administered a sort of modified 
Mohammedan criminal law, and 
Englishmen could hardly be sub- 
jected to a law of that nature. No 
doubt great inconvenience resulted 
from the criminal courts being lo- 
cated so far from the English com- 
munity dispersed over the empire. 
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It gave to one class practical im- 
punity for crime. Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse says that this impunity 
was pleasant to them. The impu- 
tation certainly is not pleasant to 
them, nor is the further imputation 
an agreeable one, that they resisted 
all attempts to deprive them of it. 
They resisted a remedy which was 
worse than the evil. If we only 
think of it, astate of civilised soci- 
ety in which impunity for crime is 
pleasant, or a single criminal wel- 
come, is an impossible anomaly. 
The taunt ceases to be a libel, and 
becomes an absurdity. In 1872 a 
very great step was taken, which 
practicallyprovidedsecurityagainst 
crime, by giving English ‘judges 
on the spot power to punish with 
a year’s imprisonment (a heavy 
penalty in an Indian climate), 
with fine, and with whipping; and 
to English magistrates power up to 
three months’ imprisonment. The 
universal testimony is, that the 
whole English community “ be- 
haved very well,” and at once ac- 
quiesced. They were, in fact, glad 
of it, and satisfied with the wise, 
conciliatory, and prudent manner 
in which Sir James Stephen pro- 
His words have been 
household words ever since. A 
general imputation of proneness to 
crime and desire of impunity would 
be a blunder in the heat of advo- 
cacy ; calmly to write and print it 
of one’s fellow-countrymen en 
masse is to reveal a tone of senti- 
ment and opinion which is clearly 
not derived from contact with the 
non-official community in India, 
but is generated in the India 
Office or at Simla, and accounts 
for the anger and indignation with 
which proposals animated by that 
spirit have been received. The 
grounds upon which this im- 
possible imputation is made are, 
that before either criminal law 
or criminal procedure had been 
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provided, and whilst the Com- 

any’s servants knew nothing of 

nglish law, and were only trained 
to administer the Mohammedan sys- 
tem, the English residents objected 
to be tried by them, and the autho- 
rities at home and in India recog- 
nised the justice of the objection. 
Nothing that his countrymen can 
do is right in Sir Arthur Hob- 
house’s eyes; and whether they 
are successful or otherwise in this 
opposition, in either case he de- 
nounces them. The Penal Code 
was passed in 1860, and did away 
with Mohammedan criminal law. 
The increase of Enropeans in the 
country rendered an alteration 
in procedure necessary ; and the 
English residents, recognising its 
necessity, acquiesced in a reform 
which planted English magistrates 
in every district, with criminal 
jurisdiction over them. They were 
not asked in 1872, any more than 


they were asked in 1882, to submit 


to native criminal jurisdiction. 
The Government recognised, at 
both those dates, that there was 
no necessity for it, and forbore 
to violate a cherished privilege. 
Native magistrates, however, with 
criminal jurisdiction over Euro- 
yeans, have been appointed in the 
residency towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. Notwith- 
standing that the principle in- 
volved was in violation of their 
rights and privileges, the English 
people, conscious that in the Presi- 
dency towns the native was one 
amongst many English, the reverse 
of the country districts, where the 
Englishman is one amongst many 
natives, that they were hedged in 
by a strong legal profession and 
public opinion, recognised that in 
those towns no practical incon- 
venience was likely to arise. The 
therefore acquiesced. But we 
think it a fair inference from that, 
and from their acquiescence in the 
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large measure of 1872, that they 
are not so unreasonable and wrong- 
headed as Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
labours to make out. He is unfair 
in spirit to his fellow-countrymen, 
and does not disdain the easy de- 
vice in political argument of seiz. 
ing upon the strong language used 
at indignation meetings as repre- 
sentative of a cause and those deal- 
ing with it, as if it was intended 
to be a measured statement of a 
case. 

Setting aside the excitement 
which marked the transition period 
of 1836, and the anger which has 
been evoked by the wholly un- 
necessary proposal of 1883, we 
think that the English non-official 
community has shown great for- 
bearance and appreciation of such 
administrative exigencies as really 
existed. At other times since 
1836—viz., in 1849 and 1855— 
their opposition was justified by 
success. We cannot help thinking 
that if sound policy and prudence 
have any charm for the Indian 
Government, the non-official com- 
munity will be equally successful 
in 1883. For if our readers will 
follow us a little further, we will 
demonstrate that no case of either 
necessity or expediency has been 
made out for the very mischievous 
proposal which has been made ; 
while the strong feeling which has 
been aroused is at least some evi- 
dence, to all who do not regard 
their fellow-countrymen as “mostly 
fools,” or worse (revelling in im- 
punity for crime), that the pro- 
posal is premature and mistimed, 
even if it could be demonstrated 
that its principle was sound, and 
one that must eventually succeed. 

To judge of the necessity, let 
us bear in mind what the “small 
measure” really is. As the law 
at present stands, since 1872 any 
magistrate, native or English, can 
put the law in motion against a 
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European British subject. But 
while the provincial courts have 
full jurisdiction over natives, they 
cannot punish the privileged sub- 
ject with more than one year’s im- 
prisonment and Rs. 1000 fine. In 
cases not adequately punished in 
that way, he must be brought 
before a jury in one of the Presi- 
dency towns. In addition to that, 
he has certain special privileges 
as to the rank of the magistrate 
who may try him, the mode of 
trial, the right of appeal, and the 
right to apply for release from 
custody. They are all founded upon 
special race privileges, which has 
always been held to confer a right 
to the protection of the High 
Courts, and of a jury of English- 
men. The circumstances of the 
country, with a government which 
stirs up animosity and indignation 
all the way round, may at any 
time render such a right one of 
vital importance. They were all 


recognized and affirmed by the Act 
of 1872, confirmed by that of 1882. 
It is not proposed to touch one of 


them. The only change proposed 
is to do away with that on which 
it is felt that all the other privi- 
leges, essential as they are, depend 
—viz., the provision that the 
magistrate or judge who tries him 
shall be of his own race. The 
necessity, therefore, which has 
arisen, whatever it is, is not to 
establish equality of race before 
the law. It is admitted on all 
hands that that is not yet ex- 
pedient or practicable. The race 
privilege of the Englishman is 
not denied. It is invaded in one 
particular, which he feels, naturally 
enough, involves the whole. But 
the ground upon which it is put 
is not that it is necessary to do 
away with his privilege, but that 
its existence involves a correlative 
disqualification on the part of the 
magistrate or judge who is to try 
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him. Scattered throughout the 
empire there are, we believe, five 
natives who have attained posi- 
tions which entitle them to try 
Europeans in respect of the lim- 
ited range of offences for which 
they are triable by the provincial 
courts—five individuals out of the 
250 millions of whom Mr Bright 
speaks as interested in this meas- 
ure! Those five gentlemen, who 
no doubt have attained to a con- 
siderable position by most praise- 
worthy efforts, may, it is urged, be 
wounded in their feelings if they 
should feel themselves under dis- 
ability or disqualification when the 
oceasion arises. And that is the 
sole ground on which a charge in 
the law has been proposed, which 
has exasperated the whole English 
community, and evoked a most 
painful and serious outburst of 
race animosity and hatred. It 
has been manifested in a variety 
of ways, and the Government 
which unnecessarily provoked it, 
within only a quarter of a century 
of the mutiny, and within only 
ten years of a sound and satis- 
factory settlement of the question, 
which might have lasted for at 
least a generation without produc- 
ing any administrative inconveni- 
ence sufficient to call for stringent 
legislation, has incurred a great re- 
sponsibility. 

Let us‘ take the facts in the 
order in which they occurred. 
Early in 1882 a great criminal 
procedure code was passed. If 
any necessity existed for the pro- 
posed change, then was the time 
to have proposed it. The whole 
subject was on the anvil; the atten- 
tion of the public and the legisla- 
ture was engrossed by it. But the 
code was prepared without a word 
being heard as to the proposed 
change. The necessity which is 
now represented, by way of argu- 
ment, as urgent, did not occur to 
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the responsible framers of that 
code. If any inconvenience had 
been felt to result from the settle- 
ment of 1872 during the ten years 
which had elapsed, it would have 
been the duty of the framers of 
that code to make provision against 
it. On the contrary, they pro- 
posed, with all the authority of 
the responsible government, to per- 
_ the settlement of 1872. 
‘he Act of 1882 was accordingly 
passed and settled. 

What occurred in the interval to 
render that necessary in 1883 which 
was overlooked or deliberately dis- 
regarded in 1882? During the dis- 
cussions on the Criminal Procedure 
Bill, Mr B. L. Gupta, a native 
member of the civil service, wrote 
to the Government to repeat the 
argument of 1872 against what 
he termed “the disability under 
which myself and other Indian 
members of the service labour.” 
It was put forward as a purely per- 
sonal claim. The race privileges 
of the Englishman involved dis- 
qualification on the part of five 
natives, whose number might in- 
crease; and on that personal private 
ground, without regard to the pub- 
lic considerations involved, the 
claim was put forward. 

The next step was that Sir 
Ashby Eden, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, on the eve of 
his departure from India, sub- 
mitted this letter of Mr Gupta’s to 
the attention of the supréme Gov- 
ernment. He did so in a docu- 
ment which was so hastily written 
and ill-considered, that while in 
part of it he recommended that 
“the matter should receive full 
and careful consideration whenever 
on any future occasion a fitting 
opportunity occurs,”—in another 
part of it he declared that “the 
time has now arrived ” when these 
disabilities should be removed. 
But the inconsistency would never 
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have arisen if any urgent necessity 
or existing administrative incon- 
venience had been present to his 
mind. 

The next step was, that the pro- 
posal was referred as to the prin. 
ciple to the local governments, 
and came back, generally speaking, 
stamped with their approval, ex. 
cept in the case of Coorg. 

Meanwhile the European com- 
munity, which had acquiesced in 
the native magistrates of the Pre- 
sidency towns being vested with 
far greater powers (including im- 
prisonment for two years and 
whipping), thereby showing that 
their race privilege is not insisted 
upon when circumstances are not 
considered to render it essential 
and desirable to do so, raised their 
voices in one unanimous and pro- 
longed cry of anger, alarm, and 
astonishment. The whole subject, 
after being thoroughly ventilated 
in the press, and declaimed upon 
in indignation meetings with of 
course the usual amount of ex- 
aggeration and excitement, came 
on for discussion in the council of 
the Viceroy. Very able and well 
considered arguments were ad- 
dressed to the council on both 
sides. We have considered them 
from the point of view, whether 
the time has come when, from 
necessity or motives of administra- 
tive convenience or general ex- 
pediency, the time has come when 
the European community may be 
fairly asked to abandon the settle- 
ment of 1872 and 1882, and con- 
sent to a further deprivation of 
their race privileges, beyond what 
was imposed upon them by that 
settlement, as no longer required 
for the safety of themselves and 
their families. Race distinctions 
must fall as time goes on, and as 
empire becomes more and more 
socially welded together. In the 
meantime every proposed change 
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must be judged by whether it is 
opportune, required by circum- 
stances, entitled to a just and gen- 
‘ erous acceptance by those who are 
affected by it. 

It is fair to investigate the case 
put forward by the Government 
with these two uncontradicted 
facts in our hands. First, that 
the Government of India did not 
consider it necessary or expedient 
to propose any change by their 
great measure of last year. Sec- 
ondly, that the whole European 
community, which acquiesced in a 
similar proposal as regards the 
Presidency towns, is to a@ man 
against it as regards the country 
at large. We lay great stress 
upon both those facts. In the 


first place, the statesmen who 
frame these codes are men of 
great experience and knowledge 
of Indian affairs, aware that the 
settled policy of Parliament is to 
do away with race distinctions 


wherever practicable, sure to be 
urged on from home along that 
course of policy. Their abstention 
therefore last year from proposing 
this change is most significant. 
Next, we hold the non-official Eur- 
opean community in India, who are 
composed of all classes, and obvi- 
ously of enterprising, active, and 
ambitious members of those classes, 
or they would not be in a distant 
country and a hostile climate, in 
much greater respect than Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse does. We do 
not regard them as fools, because 
they express themselves twice in 
half a century in terms of violent 
indignation, nor do we say that 
impunity for crime is pleasant to 
them. They are a law-abiding 
community, entitled to protection 
from the criminal classes, and en- 
titled to prefer a European in their 
midst as the representative of law 
and order, officially responsible for 
the maintenance of the Queen’s 
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eace. Their unanimous opinion 
is, in our judgment, entitled to re. 
spectful appreciation from any 
Government. 

What has official opinion, as ex- 
pressed in the Viceroy’s council, 
to say on the subject? Sir Stuart 
Bayley has had upwards of thirty 
years’ experience. He has held 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. In earlier years’ he 
had an extensive experience of the 
lives led by planters in the Mofussil, 
and he speaks with a full know- 
ledge of thecircumstances by which 
they are surrounded. This is what 
he says: 


‘There is another aspect to the 
case of the opposition, which I think 
deserves most attentive consideration ; 
and this is the real danger in which 
the isolated European living in the 
Mofussil runs from having these false 
cases trumped up against him. It is 
right that I should state publicly that 
this danger is a very real and a very 
serious one ; for probably no member 
of this council has had the same ex- 
perience as I have of the lives led by 
planters in the Mofussil. My own 
experience has given me a strong feel- 
ing on this matter, and any one who 
knows anything of the extreme bitter- 
ness with which disputes about land 
are fought out in the Mofussil, and 
the unscrupulous methods to which 
recourse is had in conducting those 
disputes before the court—methods to 
which a planter cannot have recourse 
—will understand how precarious his 
position may become, and how essen- 
tial to him it is that the law should 
be well and wisely administered. So 
far, then, as the argument against the 
Bill is based on a fear that these 
dangers are perceptibly increased, 
and that under the new Bill the law 
will be less well and less wisely ad- 
ministered than at present, I consider 
the objections deserve a most careful 
examiné. tion.” 


Sir Stuart Bayley went on to 
argue that the “small measure now 
pending,” as Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
calls it, was not nearly so dangerous 
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as was said, and that its effect had 
“been exaggerated by the fear that 
it was only a » > ™ to a 
larger measure. Far from adopt- 
ing the tone of Sir Arthur Hob- 
house, that this is only the re- 
moval of an obstruction to a great 
policy, a cautious step to a high 
ideal, he denies altogether that 
there is any intention to place all 
Europeans, guoad jurisdiction, on 
the same footing as natives. We 
note that he adds that such a pro- 
posal would be regarded as “ dan- 
gerous and uncalled for.” He can 
hardly be surprised if, under all the 
circumstances, the European com- 
munity fastens on the grave and 
serious admission made as to the 
danger of tampering at all with the 
present administration of criminal 
justice, and distrusts the alleged 
finality of this Bill. © 

General Wilson, like most mili- 
tary men, was dead against the 
measure. “I maintain, as I have 
always maintained, distinct oppo- 
sition to it ; and believing it to be 
impolitic, I hope it will not become 
law.” But he denounced the un- 
necessary violence and agitation 
against it, particularly the advice 
tendered to the volunteers to resign 
in a body. The Commander-in- 
Chief, on the other hand, “ would 
have been very glad if matters 
could have been left as they are ;” 
but he had been satisfied by the 
representations of the Home De- 
partment that “it was necessary 
to remove some of the disabilities 
of the native members of the civil 
service ;”—in fact, the whole ques- 
tion, from a practical point of view, 
turns on that. He did not, how- 
ever, say what the representations 
were ; and we are left to find out 
for ourselves the real administra- 
tive inconvenience which it is de- 
sirable to remove, at the cost of all 
this turmoil and excitement, and 
display of race antagonism. We 
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must go to Lord Ripon’s speech 
for the most authoritative and the 
most responsible statement of the 
grounds on which this measure jg 
proposed. But before doing s0, it 
is necessary to note that the pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
expressed his “ conviction that this 
measure is unnecessary in the pres- 
ent condition and constitution of 
the Native Judicial Covenanted 
Service in Pengal, and that it is 
inopportune, having regard to the 
many claims which demand the 
most cordial relations between the 
Government and the European 
community in India.” He fore. 
bore on that occasion to go fully 
into the matter, but he added that 
there were a great many facts that 
he could bring forward to show 
that there was no administrative 
difficulty in connection with the 
matter. 


‘*No Government,” he continued, 
‘**can deal with legislation or the with- 
drawal of legislation in the presence 
of a popular frenzy. Still I should be 
wanting in my duty if I failed to press 
on the Government that I hope that, 
in their absence of contact with popular 
feeling, they will not allow themselves 
to think that the calm which I hope 
will supervene is an indication of 
apathy or indifference. If it be the 
opinion of the Government of India 
that this is a case of temporary ex- 
citement which will soon die out, I 
am sure they are mistaken ; for I feel 
that, in the whole of my experience 
in India, this is unmistakably the 
strongest and most united and unani- 
mous expression of public discontent 
that I have ever known, and that the 
last state will be worse than the first. 
I could wish for myself that the Bill 
could be withdrawn ; and I do so not 
only for myself, but as expressing the 
opinion of a great many who have 
spoken to me on the subject, even 
though they support the principle of 
the Bill.” 


The speech of Lord Ripon was 


a fair and temperate statement of 
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the whole case. He evidently was 
not prepared for the burst of re- 
sentment with which the Bill had 
been received. Some of the most 
experienced of his council admitted 
that they had not been prepared 
for it ; and it is quite obvious that 
it would not have been worth while 
to encounter it on behalf of so 
small a measure which raises the 
maximum of disturbance for the 
minimum of result. He put his 
defence of the measure entirely 
upon the removal of the disquali- 
fication of the native judges and 
magistrates. He instanced two 
natives who had risen to sufficient 
status in the service to entitle them 
to try Europeans, and pointed out 
that the number must gradually 
and steadily increase. Times had 
changed since 1872 in this re- 
spect, “that some of these native 
gentlemen have acquired these 
important positions, and others 
will go on rising to them in 
increasing numbers in coming 
years.” Then he added: “I say, 
administrative inconvenience has 
already begun to be felt, and it 
will increase.” In other words, 
the settlement of 1872 so far as it 
provided that a European British 
subject could only be tried by one 
of his own race, should last only so 
long as there was no one of any 
other race in a position to try him. 
The moment that a native was 
competent from his position to in- 
fringe the settlement,an Act should 
be passed to enable him to do so. 
The Act of 1872 remedied the 
great inconvenience of having to 
take English prisoners in every case 
to the Presidency towns. It was an 
inconvenience which, owing to in- 
creased means of communication, 
diminished every year; but still it 
was necessary to remedy it, and 
the English community acquiesced 
atonce. The inconvenience now 
suggested is, on the high autho- 
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rity of Lord Ripon himself, still 
in the future, and will not be 
sensibly felt until a large number 
of natives have attained the neces- 
sary position. Till that time, there 
will always be European magis- 
trates in every district where 
European crime is likely to occur, 
or at the very worst in an adjoin- 
ing district. Lord Ripon evi- 
dently felt that the moment he 
got to the question of adminis- 
trative inconvenience, he was on 
very weak ground indeed. He 
accordingly argued that it was 
wiser to introduce this change 
now, “ when the persons who would 
obtain the power are very limit- 
ed in number; when the circum- 
stances under which they enter the 
civil service insure their ability and 
character ; and when all their pro- 
ceedings can be carefully watched. 
Being few in number, it will be 
easier now than afterwards for the 
attention of local governments and 
the public to be directed to their 
proceedings. I hold it therefore 
to be wiser to introduce .the 
measure now, gradually, cautious- 
ly, and tentatively, than to wait 
till the change is forced upon us 
by necessity.” He thus gives up the 
ground of necessity, and even pre- 
sent convenience, and justifies his 
ewe on the ground that in a 
uture which may be remote it will 
become necessary, and meanwhile 
all parties may gradually learn to 
accommodate themselves thereto. 
This view involves the theory 
that the Act of 1872 was a 
sham, and that the moment it 
became operative, however faint- 
ly, it was to be repealed. No 
wonder that the European com- 
munity felt that good faith had 
not been observed, and that the 
proposal was premature, not to say 
recipitate. The policy which Par- 
iament and the Crown are pur- 
suing in India may, and probably 
I 
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will, in time render some measure 
of this kind, perhaps even this 
particular measure, necessary and 
desirable. But in matters of this 
kind everything depends upon the 
time and mode. Race privileges, 
race and religious animosities, are, 
in such a heterogeneous empire as 
that of India, matters which require 
profound attention, and cautious, 
nay conciliatory treatment. Time 
is on the side, let us hope, of their 
adjusting themselves ; and time is, 
in all probability, on the side of 
eventual uniformity in the criminal 
procedure and the administration 
of criminal law in India. But 
that result can only be expedited 
by wise and opportune measures : 
what may be prudent and practi- 
cable at one moment may be highly 
rash and impracticable at another ; 
and measures which, intended to 
remove race distinctions, in reality 
exasperate race animosity to a 
white heat, are unwise, inoppor- 
tune, and ought to be withdrawn. 
A far more sweeping measure than 
this in favour of native administra- 
tion has been adopted for the 
Presidency towns. Its success 
justified its prudence, and it suc- 
ceeded without objection because 
it was-appropriate in the circum- 
stances. The catastrophe of fail- 
ure in which the present measure 
is landed is its condemnation, and 
shows that it has been singularly 
unfortunate in time, manner, and 
fitness to the occasion. 

We do not care to argue in fav- 
our of maintaining native disquali- 
fications in the vase of natives of 
proved capacity. All we say is, 
that if race privileges involve, pro 
tanto, native disqualifications, these 
latter must endure so long as the 
former are justified by the circum- 
stances of the past, present, and 
immediate future. When the time 
has come when it is either neces- 
sary or politically desirable to abol- 
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ish the race privilege, then, and not 
till then, the correlative native dis. 
qualification will cease. Till then 
the privilege is that of the accused, 
not that of the tribunal which is to 
try him. If the native thinks it 
unjust that he should hold office 
subject to a disqualification, it i 
part of a wise political education 
to teach him to digest a private 
grievance for the public good. The 
most enthusiastic exponents of the 
high ideal involved in the ultimate 
supremacy of the Bengalee Baboo 
over the more manly and famous 
races of Asia, are in favour of 
proceeding by cautious, tentative, 
and gradual steps. Several natives 
have received great distinction as 
High Court Judges. It does not 
follow that any one of them could 
be prudently trusted to maintain 
the Queen’s peace, either in a dis- 
trict of Sikhs, Rajpoots, Mahrattas, 
Pathans, or of English planters, 
And when we open the ‘ Times’ of 
June 15, we find this ominous 
statement attributed by the Par. 
liamentary reporter (we trust er- 
roneously ) to Mr Cross, the Under 
Secretary for India, who was asked 
why Mr Banerjea, had _ been re- 
moved from the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice :— 


‘*Mr. Banerjea, as assistant magis- 
trate, had to submit periodically a 
record of the state of business in his 
court. In order to prevent this re- 
cord showing the extent of the arrears 
into which, through sheer neglect of 
duty, he had allowed the cause list to 
fall, he was guilty, in the words of the 
Governor-General in Council (Lord 
Northbrook) of ‘ dishonest fabrication 
of his judicial records,’ of ‘palpable 
abuse of his judicial powers,’ and of 
‘ the infliction of injustice upon inno- 
cent persons.’ ” 


And on the very same day, in 
the same ‘Times,’ we read that Mr 
Bright, in that queer medley of 
topics on which he descanted at 
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Birmingham, was pleased, by wa 
of parenthesis, to let fall the fol- 
lowing rhetorical ejaculation :— 


‘“‘ You have seen in the public papers 
discussions as to what is taking place 
in India ;—that the Europeans there, 
our countrymen, have been excited, 
most strangely excited to my mind, at 
a proposition of a very moderate and 
not an important change with regard 
to the administration of justice. They 
have been almost wild in their opposi- 
tion toit. They say, or they seem to 
say, ‘ We have conquered India by the 
sword, and by the sword we will main- 
tain our conquest. Wewill not rely 
at all upon the sympathies of millions, 
or on justice fairly administered to 
them.’” 

And then he denounces “ this 
blatant and unreasoning cry to dash 
and blight the hopes of the 250 
millions.” Does Mr Bright’s ima- 


gination really run away with him 
tothe extent of his believing bona 
Jide that the hopes of 250 millions 


are set on five Anglicised Ben- 
galee Baboos having criminal juris- 
diction over Englishmen ? or that 
justice will never be fairly admin- 
istered till they have? ‘The pas- 
sage we have quoted is a disgrace 
to English statesmanship. The 
“small measure” has nothing what- 
ever to do with the 250 millions, 
except so far as, in the remote 
future, it may prejudicially affect 
them. Does Mr Bright really be- 
lieve that any section of the Jat 
ay or the sirdars of the 

unjab, that any Pathans of 
Upper India, that any of the 
millions of the Dekkhan, Rajpu- 
tana, and the Central Provinces, 
tosay nothing of the North-West, 
are eager to have Bengali Baboos 
quartered amongst them with crim- 
inal jurisdiction? They are noth- 
ing of the kind; and they would 
regard it with jealousy and sus- 
picion. Mr Bright’s claptrap is 
directed by trenchant ignorance. 
He knows nothing of some of the 
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strongest race antipathies in the 
world. It is difficult to suggest a 
parallel. EE ee peers ns 
the Great had effected a permanent 
conquest of Europe, and some of 
the lower races—say the Neapoli- 
tans or Southern Italians—had 
developed a facility for passin 
competitive examinations, woul 
all the other nations of Europe 
find their “ hopes dashed ” unless 
they were furnished with a due 
supplyof Southern Italians amongst 
them with criminal jurisdiction. 
Their hopes would lie in a directly 
opposite direction. Would it have 
been a blatant outcry if Germans, 
English, French, Spanish—all ob- 
jected? Would the Neapolitans 
ave had the sympathies of mill- 
ions? It would soon have been 
found out that sound feeling con- 
sisted in not being in too great a 
hurry to invert the position of con- 
querors and conquered, to the ad- 
vantage of the least worthy,morally 
and physically, of the latter. The 
best thing to do in the manage. 
men of great as well as small 
affairs, is to recognize the fact and 
truth of things. There are such 
things in India as conquerors and 
conquered. We need not, and 
have not, legislated exclusively 
with that idea in our heads. 
Neither can we afford to disregard 
it. Lord Ripon has shown that 
these amiable enthusiasts, with their 
high ideas, and what they fancy 
are their cautious steps towards it, 
are alwaysin mischief. The man- 
y and straightforward course is 
that pursued by Sir James Stephen, 
who effected the settlement of 1872 
on the basis of a great change, uni- 
versally accepted, which he de- 
feided as a give-and-take com- 
promise,—in other words, a wise 
and prudent adaptation to the re- 
quirements of the present and of 
the future, until circumstances 
should be materially altered. No 
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such alteration has occurred. Gen- 
tlemen with high ideas must con- 
descend to be patient. It is not 
proposed all at once to make 
natives Lieutenant-Governors or 
Commanders-in-Chief of the Brit- 
ish army. It is at least worthy 
of consideration whether we are 
rushing too rapidly forward in pur- 
suit of our high ideals, when the 
only practical result likely to ac- 
crue from it at present or in the 
near future is undue favouritism 
to the Bengalee, over the nobler 
and more powerful of the Asiatic 
races. Our favourites will be of 
no use in time of trouble, and the 
manner in which we are thrusting 
them forward is calcuiated to give, 
and we believe does give, deep 
offence to those manlier but less 
lettered races of Upper and Cen- 
tral India, amongst whom the 
Bengalee has been regarded for 
ages with contempt and aversion. 

The position in which the Indian 
Government is placed is an un- 
leasant one, and the only course 
eft to it is to retreat with dignity 
and firmness. It cannot be wise 
to pursue, under circumstances 
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which had not been foreseen, 
Lord Ripon’s policy, which is 
avowedly whittled away to one of 
testing by experience how two or 
three natives will comport them. 
selves in a position in which it is 
unnecessary, and must now be con- 
sidered inexpedient to place them, 
It will be a relief to every one, in 
the present state of India, to hear 
that this measure has been with- 
drawn. Its proposal reflects no 
credit upon any one. At the pre- 
sent moment it would be singularly 
unwise to persist in it. To pass 
it without acting upon it well be 
worse than withdrawing it. And 
even the most ardent advocates for 
conferring this power upon natives 
must see that it would be hardly 
fair to them to make the experi- 
ment under existing circumstances, 
which wonld increase its difficulty 
and materially lessen the chances 
of its success. We trust that we 
shall shortly hear that the “small 
measure now pending” has been 
consigned to the limbo of abortive 
projects, gone with other good in- 
tentions to pave the fleor of Pan- 
demonium. 
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The Dyspeptic Ministry. 


THE DYSPEPTIC MINISTRY. 


Tur Ministry is hipped. The high 
pressure at which legislation has 
been carried on during the last two 


years has brought about a natural. 


reaction of lassitude which is per- 
vading both the Government and 
its supporters, and is manifesting 
its effects in different ways among 
the different sections of the Liberal 
party. In the Cabinet the malady 
has taken the form of acute ner- 
vous debility, with all those symp- 
toms of dizziness and drowsiness, 
loss of (legislative) appetite, flatu- 
lency—no new complaint in that 
quarter—and hallucinations, which 
are so eloquently described by the 
vendors of patent medicines. In 
other circles the distemper has 
assumed the shape of a predisposi- 
tion to irritability and quarrelsome- 
ness, which sometimes necessitates 
a slight rearrangement of offices. 
And among all classes of the Lib- 
eral party we notice a peevishness 
and impatience both with the Gov- 
ernment and with themselves that 
indicate a disordered system, and 
suggest the necessity for a power- 
ful tonic, which the country will no 
doubt prescribe in time. 

We have said the Cabinet is 
labouring under hallucinations, and 
of these the most persistent is that 
Ministers in the House of Com- 
mons are zealously labouring to 
despatch the business of Parlia- 
ment, but that their best efforts 
are thwarted by an obstruction 
which is only visible to themselves, 
and to which they can never by 


any chance point the finger at the 


time of its appearance. “ Veiled 
obstruction ” they call it; and veiled 
it must indeed be, for to all eyes 
except those of the Ministry and 
the Ministerial press it is wholly 
invisible. We might dismiss this 


cry about obstruction as simply 
springing from the petulance of an 
arrogant majority, if it were. not 
evident that the Government in- 
tends to urge obstruction as an 
excuse for its legislative shortcom- 
ings during the present session, 
and that its organs are sedulously 
preparing the minds of the constit- 
uencies for listening to the com- 
plaints which Ministers intend to 
make during the recess. Such a 
course is one unworthy of any 
Government, more especially of a 
Government that has been armed 
with the means of putting down 
obstruction so completely as has 
that of Mr Gladstone. With the 
new rules of procedure—to obtain 
which the Prime Minister may be 
said to have sacrificed a session— 
at his command, surely the course 
incumbent upon Mr Gladstone, 
if he finds that he has to com- 
bat obstruction, is to put it down 
with a firm hand, instead of 
whining to the country of the 
interruptions to which he is ex- 
posed. But, says the Ministerial 
press, obstruction is now “ veiled,” 
and it is impossible to bring it un- 
der the operation of rules that were 
intended to check only open and 
notorious attempts to impede the 
business of the House of Commons. 
But the new rules were so care- 
fully framed in the interests of a 
Government with a large majority, 
that no obstruction, whether veiled 
or naked, need be allowed to stand 
in the way if the Ministry puts 
forth its powers. The most sig- 
nificant fact connected with the 
outcry is, that while the general 
charge is being loudly preferred, 
particular instances of obstruction 
are seldom if ever condescended 
upon. We may presume, then, 
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that by veiled obstruction the 
Liberals mean the exercise of that 
right of criticism which has al- 
ways been deemed one of the most 
important functions of an Oppo- 
sition, and which could only be 
waived at the risk of detriment to 
the best interests of the country, 
and to the credit and character of 
the Opposition itself. That the 
Conservatives have not abused this 
right, will be at once conceded by 
any one who takes the trouble to 
analyse the questions, motions, and 
votes of the party during the pre- 
sent session. It is notorious that 
a considerable number of Conser- 
vatives, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment,are by no means satisfied with 
the temperate and patriotic course 
which the Opposition leaders have 
thought it wise to follow,and would 
have had the conduct of Ministers 
submitted to a much more search- 
ing scrutiny in both Houses. Un- 
less the Conservatives were to be 
confined to giving a silent acquies- 
cence to Ministerial measures, we 
fail to see what facilities the Gov- 
ernment could want from them for 
the discharge of public business 
that it has not already got. Is it 
meant that if we are to enjoy the 
continued advantage of the present 
Liberal Administration, we shall 
require an addition to the new 
rules of procedure which will 
effectually muzzle the Opposition, 
except from all such points of 
policy as the Ministry desire to be 
discussed for its own advantage ? 
This is the only remedy that seems 
likely to relieve the anxiety of 
Government about “veiled obstruc- 
tion.” As for obstruction itself, 
it cannot be said to have showed 
its front in the House of Commons 
during the present session. Even 
the Home Rulers have confined 
their interposition to such ques- 
tions as they may legitimately 
claim to exercise a@ voice upon; 
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and if any of the more reckless 
members of that party has for g 
moment overstepped his bounds, 
he has been made to feel the gag 


sharply. 

an therefore dismiss the 
cry of “veiled obstruction ” as 
a Liberal delusion or a Liberal 
figment, intended to delude the 
country into the idea that the 
work of Parliament is being hin. 
dered by the Opposition, instead of 
being retarded by the inertness 
and timidity of the Ministry. On 
the other hand, the Government 
itself has extended full toleration, 
and in several instances direct en- 
couragement, to obstruction from 
its own side of the House. The 
Liberal benches bristle with one- 
ideaed members, most of whom 
have been freely allowed to air 
their own particular “ fads,” while 
Ministers have solemnly taken 
part in the discussion. With these 
members, who form considerable 
units of its own strength, the 
Government cannot afford to quar- 
rel, least of all at a season when 
there are signs of impatience 
gathering in the Liberal ranks ; 
and they are consequently made 
welcome to waste the public time 
as may suit their views. Although 
such obstruction would scout even 
the pretence of using a “ veil,” the 
eyes of the Ministry can discern 
nothing in it save a legitimate de- 
sire to ventilate opinion, and it pi- 
ously shrinks from any attempt to 
quench the Liberal spirit. It even 
feels the necessity of now and then 
taking a “fad” under its special 
protection, with a view to show its 
patronage of persistence, as when 
it threw its influence into the 
scale in favour of the abolition 
of the Contagious Diseases Act, in 
spite of the highest counsels, mili- 
tary, sanitary, and social, to the 
contrary. If we sum up the time 
wasted by Liberal members in the 
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yentilation and discussion of such 
whims during the present session, 
and the hours frittered away by 
the Government in showing its 
condescension for them, we shall 
readily arrive at one of the prim- 
ary causes of the delay of public 
business, 

Had there, however, been any 
sincere desire on the part of the 
Government to distinguish this 
session by active legislation, all 
interruptions must have at once 
given way before the means which 
it ought to possess of making its 
will felt in the Commons. But 
even before the Easter recess had 
been reached, it had become evi- 
dent that the long list of measures 
enumerated in the Queen’s Speech 
was simply an idle manifesto. The 
subject of Local Government, which 
the Liberals have all along put 
forward as one of their main claims 
upon public support, was among the 
first parts of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme to be thrown aside. Not 
only were we promised “ proposals 
for the better government of the 
Metropolis,” but “this”—if time 
should permit—“ was to be fol- 
lowed by other measures relating 
to reform of Local Government.” 
Searcely, however, had the subject 
been mooted, when the Government 
became awake to the fact that 
there was less hazard in robbing all 
the landlords in Ireland than in 
plundering one Livery Company ; 
and care was accordingly taken that 
time should not permit of the intro- 
duction of even the first instal- 
ment of the scheme of promised 
reform. Either Mr Gladstone, like 
a thrifty statesman, thinks that it 
is prudent to save his best Libe- 
ral baits to catch the constituencies 
at the next general election ; or his 
Ministers are losing nerve to deal 
with the questions which they them- 
selves have raised. The Conserv- 
ancy of Rivers and the Prevention 
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of Floods Bill have also been shelv- 
ed ; and the Scotch Universities and 
Police measures, and the subject 
of education in Wales, will also in 
all probability furnish another para- 
raph for another Queen’s Speech. 
he two measures which are to en- 
gross the House of Commons for the 
remainder of the session—the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill and the subject 
of Compensation for Agricultural 
Improvements in England and Scot- 
land—are being bandied about by 
the Ministry in a listless and un- 
certain manner,—now one obtain- 
ing precedence, now the other ; and 
we shall not be surprised if some 
of these measures do not become 
law during the present year. The 
land-law reformers have only to 
exert themselves upon the Radical 
section of the House to make the 
Ministry again see the spectre of 
“veiled obstruction,” and come 
before the country during the 
recess clamouring that their be- 
nevolent intentions towards the 
tenant farmers have been again 
thwarted, and that unless their 
hands are still further strength- 
ened, they are powerless to effect 
the despatch of legislative business. 
What work has been done has 
been accomplished in the Standing 
Committees ; and the contrast be- 
tween the results achieved by these 
sections and by the general body 
of the House is so marked as to 
raise a suspicion that the Govern- 
ment aims at establishing a re- 
putation for these institutions of 
its own creation, to the detriment 
of the credit of the whole House, 
and to found on that a demand for 
a further extension of the Commit- 
tee system. The work of the Com- 
mittees has yet to be subjected to 
the judgment of the House, and 
we must wait for its decision be- 


fore an estimate can be formed 


of their practical utility. To all 
intents they have been working 
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in the dark. The public has not 
yet learned to follow their pro- 
ceedings, and the press in gen- 
eral appears to think that very 
meagre reports of their delibera- 
tions are sufficient to satisfy gen- 
eral interest. Yet enough has 
transpired to show that in the 
case of the Bankruptcy Act at 
least, the House of Commons will 
have to narrowly scrutinise the 
Committee’s conclusions. It was 
urged at the time when these 
Grand Committees were first sug- 
gested, by the Prime Minister, that 
their deliberations would be pecu- 
liarly liable to bear the impress of 
members’ crochets and pet theo- 
ries, which the stronger current 
of opinion in the body of the 
House generally suffices to efface ; 
and also that there would be less 
resistance to Ministerial pressure. 
Both these prognostications have 
been to some extent justified ; and 


the reception of the Bankruptcy 


Bill by the House will not be less 
critical on account of the overbear- 
ing disposition which the President 
of the Board of Trade has shown 
with regard to some of its more 
important provisions, while the 
nerves of the Committee on Crim- 
inal Law have already given way 
before the immensity of the work. 

The suspicion to which we 
pointed last month, that the in- 
ertness of the Government was 
due in some measure to a want 
of harmony among its members, 
has been verified by the retire- 
ment of Lord Rosebery from the 
management of Scotch affairs, 
and by other differences in the 
same Tepesinent which appear to 
have been for the time accom- 
modated. Elaborate explanations 
have been made—so elaborate that 
they at once arouse distrust of 
their sincerity—showing that Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement had noth- 
ing to do with pique at Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt’s insolent observa- 
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tions regarding his tenure of office 
and was dictated by a spirit of 
pure loyalty for the convenience 
of his party. The unusual course 
has been adopted of publishing 
a Government memorandum to 
assure the public that Lord Rose. 
bery was not at all aggrieved at 
the Home Secretary’s remarks; 
and it must add greatly to any 
grief that may be felt at his 
lordship’s retirement, that the 
State has temporarily lost the 
services of a nobleman who pos- 
sesses such command over his feel. 
ings, and can bear impertinence in 
a true spirit of Christian forgive- 
ness, when it is for the good of 
his party. The old proverb, fier 
comme un Ecossais, does not seem 
to hold good among the official Libe- 
rals from the north of the Tweed 
nowadays, for the Scotch papers 
have been chronicling that threats 
of resignation on the part of the 
Lord Advocate, called forth by the 
Home Secretary’s “little ways,” 
and now withdrawn, and that har- 
mony is restored in that quarter 
also. If the retirement of these 
officials were the only matter in 
question, it would be a matter of 
comparative indifference how Mr 
Gladstone rearranged his depart- 
ments ; but when we are told that, 
to promote the comfort of the 
happy family gathered under Sir 
William Harcourt’s wing, a special 
department for Scotch affairs is to 
be created, the Scotch must natur- 
ally be caused considerable uneasi- 
ness. If such a department is to 
be called into existence, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is 
for the special advantage of some 
protégé of the Ministry—and 
not on account of any desire 
or need that exists in Scot- 
land for a machinery to manage 
its affairs separate from that of the 
rest of the country. The exper'- 
ence which the Scotch have had of 
their interests being committed to 
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a particular Minister, was that 
such an arrangement never gave 
eneral satisfaction; nor was it un- 
til its politics were merged in those 
of the country generally, that it 
ever obtained legislative justice. 
The oppressive régime of the Stair 
family was as unpopular with the 
one side as the more equitable rule 
of the Dundases’ was with the 
other ; and it is quite certain that 
when Scotch affairs fell entirely 
within the control of the Home 
Office, local jobbery became less 
rampant, and the despatch of busi- 
ness more efficient. It seems rather 
inconsistent that a Government, 
whose zeal for centralisation led it 
to transfer the very efficient Scotch 
Education Department from Edin- 
burgh to Whitehall in. opposition 
to the unanimous wish of the coun- 
try, should now consider it neces- 
sary to create a special Ministry for 
Scotch affairs; and the only conclu- 
sion that can be come to is, that 
the convenience of the Ministry 
and not the wish of the country 
is being consulted. With the 
exception of a handful of Scotch 
Liberal members who feel that 
their own importance would be 
enhanced, and a considerable group 
of place-hunters who would like 
to see the good old days of Cale- 
donian jobbery revived, there ex- 
ists no desire north of the Tweed 
for being cut off from the rest of 
the country. The time for such 
an experiment is also peculiarly 
malapropos. The Irish agitation 
for Home Rule has proven too 
lucrative a profession not to com- 
mend itself both to writers and 
stump orators in other parts of 
Britain; and in the present un- 
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settled condition of the Scottish 
Celts, we see unmistakable signs 
that the Irish ferment has not 
been lost upon the more ignorant 
masses of the Scottish Highlanders. 
When federalism is becoming so 
fashionable a doctrine, it is time to 
draw closer rather than to loosen 
any bonds of union that exist be- 
tween the various members of the 
British empire. We can appeal 
to experience to corroborate the 
dangers that are attendant on such 
a course as Mr Gladstone is now 
proposing to adopt. A good deal 
more than thirty years ago, when 
Scotland was suffering grievously 
from the neglect of the Liberal 
Government and of the Scotch 
Crown officers, and when Scotch 
interests were being mercilessly 
sacrificed to Ministerial parsimony, 
acry was raised for “Justice to 
Scotland,” and an influential move- 
ment set on foot, in which the late 
public spirited Earl of Eglinton, 
Sir Archibald Alison, and other 
distinguished Scotsmen, took a pro- 
minent part, and which was ably 
supported in the pages of this Mag- 
azine by Professor Aytoun. But the 
promoters speedily perceived that 
popular feelings, whenonce aroused, 
were liable to go too far on the sub- 
ject, and even to include the Treaty 
of Union in their scope; and so the 
movement was let drop as speedily 
as possible.” The danger now of 
isolating Scotland is far greater 
than it was then. Not only ought 
the Government to take into ac- 
count the condition of the High- 
lands, which, under the flatteries of 
sham philo-Celts and the intrigues 
of wire-pullers, is steadily assuming 
an anti-Saxon attitude, visible in 





'A northern quatrain has preserved the popular sentiments of the Scotch with 
regard to their experience of such departments as Mr Gladstone now propose 
to create— 


‘ 


‘“* First came the men of mony wimples 
Whom folks call commonly Dalrymples ; 


And after them came the 


undases, 


Who rode our lords and lairds like asses.”’ 


? See Alison’s Autobiography, vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 
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agrarian disturbances and Sunday 
rioting, but it ought to remember 
that the chief cities in Scotland 
each contain their quota of the dis- 
ciples of Mr Bradlaugh, as well as 
a large number of Irish Home- 
Rulers, all of whom would view 
with satisfaction what they would 
not greatly err in considering as a 
step in the direction of imperial 
disruption. We say nothing of the 
loss which Scotland would sustain 
by being reduced to the position of 
a province, and by having its laws 
characterised by the narrower im- 
press of local feelings,—by being, in 
a word, thrown back into the posi- 
tion which it occupied in the last 
century, and from which it has al- 
ways congratulated itself upon hav- 
ing escaped. The proposal was at 
the outset so obviously conceived in 
the interest of an individual, and to 
pay off personal obligations, that 
we have no doubt it will be dealt 
with by Parliament in a spirit of 
firm and effectual opposition; and 
we are inclined to think that the 
Government would have scarcely 
ventured to broach the subject had 
it not calculated upon finding ade- 
quate excuses,during the remainder 
of the session, for indefinitely post- 
poning the creation of a Scotch 
department. The objection which 
was made to Lord Rosebery as a 
= would of course prevent him 
rom filling the proposed office; and 
Mr Craig Sellar has been men- 
tioned for the post, doubtless on 
account of the soothing effectwhich 
his name would be expected to 
produce upon the Northern High- 
landers : but the measure will be 
generally looked upon as an at- 


tempt to convert Scotland into an’ 


appanage of Dalmeny. 

The caution with which the 
Government has selected its two 
stock-subjects of legislation for the 
remainder of the session, contrasts 
very strongly with so rash a pro- 
posal as that which we have been 
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considering. Neither the Corrupt 
Practices Bill nor the two Agri. 
cultural Holdings Bills contain jp 
principle much debatable matter ; 
but at the same time, none of these 
measures can redound to the par- 
ticular credit of the Liberal Min. 
istry. They are measures due to 
the country, and must have fallen 
to be taken up by any Government 
that was holding office at the pres. 
ent time ; but we see nothing in 
them of that boldness of conception 
or originalityof design whichwould 
have been expected from a Min. 
istry of All Talents with a strong 
majority at its back. The only 
statesmanship shown in the Goy- 
ernment’s scheme for the suppres. 
sion of corrupt practices at elec. 
tions, consists in the still further 
penalising professional agencies for 
the benefit of caucus leaders. Its 
cardinal defect is, that it recog- 
nises no other means of corrup- 
tion except bribery, while experi- 
ences of the caucuses have made 
it clearly manifest that there are 
other ways of wooing these bodies 
not less corrupt in principle, not 
less objectionable in practice, than 
was the good old system of pur- 
chasing free and independent elec- 
tors at so much per head. When 
“nage men are employed 

y candidates, the course followed 
is much more easily traceable than 
when the question of agency be- 
comes mixed up with the occult 
machinery of the caucus. The 
sympathy of members on both sides 
of the House must unquestion- 
ably be in favour of limiting elec- 
tioneering expenditure; but there 
is also a danger that candidates 
may be driven, when the higher 
order of agents quit a field that 
has ceased to be remunerative, to 
call to their assistance canvassers 
who will hold their honour in very 
doubtful keeping. With a mani- 
fest desire upon both sides of the 
House to impose a decided check 
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upon electoral corruption, the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the dis- 
eussions in Parliament is, that no 
practical means of dealin _ with 
the evil has Pa suggested itself, 
and that the Government has but 
little expectation itself that the 
resent measure will secure com- 
plete purity of election. A not 
inconsiderable portion of the Brit- 
ish tax-payers have always been in 
the habit of looking on a contested 
election as a harvest of gain ; and 
when these find the old fields 
where they were wont to glean shut 
up, they will naturally search about 
until they can gather their store 
in other quarters. In the American 
caucuses bribery and corruption 
have ever beenrampant ; while the 
close way in which the tactics of 
these bodies are pursued, effec- 
tually baffles the intervention of 
the law. Mr Chamberlain’s in- 
stitutions are too correct copies of 
the transatlantic originals to war- 
rant us in putting much faith in 
their superiority to venality. The 
‘Times’ coolly meets such objec- 
tions as these, by arguing that 
“as the Conservatives are making 
rapid progress in the art of cau- 
cusing, it does not appear that 
any great unfairness can arise.” 
We cannot, however, admit as a 
fact that the system upon which 
Conservative organizations are 
based has any affinity to the secret 
and oppressive machinery which 
the President of the Board of Trade 
has imported into the country. 
Such criticisms, however show 
that little is expected on any side 
from the Corrupt Practices Bill ; 
and it seems, after all, a poor meas- 
ure for the Government to waste 
its strength and the time of the 
House upon, during the remainder 
of a session in which so little has 
been accomplished, and in which 
it has constantly complained that 
it was prevented by obstruction 
from dealing with other measures 


of which the country urgently 
stands in need. 

The Agricultural Holdings Bills 
for England and Scotland are being 
regarded by the majority of the 
House with much the same spirit 
of passive apathy as is shown to- 
wards the Corrupt Practices meas- 
ure. Like the latter, the subject 
of Compensation to Tenants for Im- 
provements is accepted as a ques- 
tion with which Parliament has to 
deal, though many sections of the 
House of Commons would prefer 
to look upon it rather in the light 
of a future contingency than as a 
present necessity. Yet the bill is 
one that different sections of mem- 
bers approach from very different 
points of view. The old Whigs, 
faithful to Lord Palmerston’s fa- 
vourite maxim, that “ tenants’ 
rights are landlords’ wrongs,” are 
unwillingly dragged into support- 
ing the measure, yet with a sense 
that they are powerless to refuse. 
The Radicals, on the other hand, 
are indignant that all the agrarian 
agitation which has been kept on 
foot during the last few years, and 
the high Seles which Glad- 
stone’s Irish land legislation ex- 
cited, should be followed by results 
which fall so far short of the de- 
mands which our land reformers 
were gathering courage to put for- 
ward. The Liberals, sensible of 
the want of sympathy with the 
measure on both wings, have little 
heart to push the bill forward ; 
and we need not be surprised to 
hear that it alsoshas been sacrificed 
to the shade of “veiled obstruc- 
tion,” or that Ministers are pro- 
posing to claim sympathy from the 
country during the recess for the 
failure of their efforts todo justice 
to the farmers. The Conservatives, 
however, have from the anne 
been quite ready to co-operate wit 
the Government in passing the Ag- 
ricultural Bills, and indeed would 
have preferred to have seen pre- 
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cedence given to them over the 
Corrupt Practices measure, so that 
the House of Lords, from which 
more practical and searching criti- 
cism where land questions are con- 
cerned, is to be expected, might 
have full leisure to consider them. 
We trust the Government does not 
intend to treat the Upper House, 
with respect to the Agricultural 
Holdings Bills, in the same fashion 
of arbitrary discourtesy that it 
showed in the case of the Irish 
Land Act. The Lords are quite 
entitled to demand ample time for 
the consideration of measures sent 
to them from the Lower House. 
They are by no means dilatory in 
the despatch of business ; but it is 
an encroachment upon their privi- 
leges, as an independent Chamber 
of the Legislature, to send up im- 
portant bills at a period of the 
session when they have no alter- 
native except to scurry over them 
or throw them out. An alterca- 
tion with the hereditary legislators 
would come so handy to Mr Glad- 
stone and his colleagues in their 
present ebbing state of popularity, 
that they will doubtless be glad to 
embrace any constitutional means 
of compassing a quarrel before the 
commencement of the recess. The 
Ministry would with little regret 
see the Agricultural Bills lost 
either in the Lords or the Com- 
mons, provided they could extract 
from the failure an outcry 7 means 
of which they might reconcile them- 
selves with the land-reforming Rad- 
icals, whose gloomy looks have be- 
gun to occasion the Government 
manifest uneasiness. 

It would seem, however, as if 
the Ministry are not quite so confi- 
dent of their capacity for agrarian 
legislation as they were two years 
ago. The position which the Gov- 
ernment took up towards Lord 
George Hamilton’s demand for a 
revision of the purchase clauses of 
the Irish Land Act not only be- 
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trayed doubts of its own abilit 
to remedy the defects of its Trish 
experiment, but showed that the 
Liberal views regarding the griey- 
ances of the Irish cultivators had 
undergone a marked change. The 
speech in which the Irish Secreta 
replied to Lord George is notable ag 
containing an implied admission 
that the Liberals are now satisfied 
of the danger of seeking to concili- 
ate Irish clamour by material con- 
cessions. 

‘“‘The warmest admirers of the 
Land Act of 1881,” said Mr Tre- 
velyan, ‘‘ would admit that, however 
necessary it might have been, it was 
nevertheless looked upon by the people 
of Ireland as being the fruit of politi- 
cal agitation. Nor could any one 
deny that the people of Ireland en- 
tertained the idea that by similar 
agitations in the future they would 
be able to get handed over to them 
portions of property which the land- 
owners still looked upon as belonging 
to themselves. That was one of the 
gravest political dangers of the future.” 


We look upon Mr Trevelyan’s 
admission as the frankest con- 
fession we have yet heard from 
any member of the Government 
that Mr Gladstone’s remedial Irish 
policy has proved a failure in the 
past, and has created a menace 
for the future. It was Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government who, by yield- 
ing to agitation, taught the Irish 
people its success ; and whatever 
evils spring to Ireland now from 
the still unsatisfied appetites of the 
Irish people, or whatever —_ 
there is in the future, must, on Mr 
Trevelyan’s own showing, be set 
down to the fact that the Liberal 
Government bent before agrarian 
agitation, and may therefore rea- 
sonably be expected to again prove 
= if only sufficient pressure 
e exerted. 


The chief political divertissement 
of the past month has been the de- 
scent of Mr Bright from his stilts 
at Birmingham to his marrow: 
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bones at Westminister. Mr Bright 
has always been a privileged per- 
son in politics, and has had a 
reater licence allowed his tongue 
by all parties than has been con- 
ceded to any other re 
statesman. The troubles in whic 
his unruly member has neverthe- 
less so frequently involved him 
might have been expected at his 
age to have taught him wisdom ; 
put in his habits as in his ideas, 
he has never advanced beyond the 
corn-law era of his existence. Both 
Mr Gladstone and Earl Granville 
have long ago experienced the diffi- 
culties in which Mr Bright’s vitu- 
perative powers involve his friends 
and his party ; and both have had 
before this time to disclaim both 
him and his language. Mr Bright’s 
recent remarks on the Opposition, 
and the sequel to them in the 
House of Commons, recall his fa- 
mous letter to the secretary of the 
Liberal Association in Birmingham 
on the House of Lords and the for- 
mer Irish Land Bill ; and the humi- 
liation to which he was exposed on 
that occasion was not more com- 
than was the penance which 
ir Stafford Northcote compelled 
him to perform for his mendacious 
statements regarding the Conser- 
vative party acting in alliance with 
the Irish Home-Rulers. It may be 
asked why the leaders of the Op- 
position, who know Mr Bright so 
well, and who have had so many 
opportunities of forming a correct 
estimate of the weight which the 
public attaches to his statements, 
should have thought it worth while 
to challenge him to make good his 
words. It is not, however, the 
first time that an attempt has been 
made by the supporters and organs 
of Government to create an im- 
— that the Opposition has 
een acting in concert with the 
Irish malcontent members to ob- 
struct the legislative work of Gov- 
ernment ; and it was decidedly the 
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duty of the Conservative chief in 
the Commons to seize the first 
opportunity of grappling with the 
charge in a tangible form. It is 
not unnatural that the copartners 
to the treaty of Kilmainham should 
be anxious to make out that the 
Opposition has no more sense of 
honour than they themselves have 
shown ; and Mr Bright’s indiscre- 
tion, if passed over unnoticed, 
would assuredly have been quoted 
as a verification of such a theory, 
The senior member for Birming- 
ham’s palinode took the form of a 
laboured and peevish explanation 
of his meaning, lighted up by no 
single = of generosity or frank- 
ness. He practically withdrew his 
statement that the Conservatives 
had been acting in alliance with 
“an Irish rebel party ;” and then 
justified his licence to have made 
the charge by a singularly infelici- 
tous reference to the Kilmainham 
treaty, which must have sent a 
cold shiver throngh the frames of 
his late colleagues. If the Conser- 
vatives could charge Ministers with 
having made a “treaty” with the 
disaffected Irish leaders at Kil- 
mainham, argued Mr Bright, why 
might not he retort by a charge of 
alliance against the Contarealionn, 
when he found the Home-Rulers 
voting in the same lobby with them 
against the Affirmation Bill ? There 
was this difference, that the Con- 
servatives have pleaded hard for 
an opportunity of substantiating 
their statements regarding the 
treaty of Kilmainham, but have 
hitherto pleaded in vain ; and that 
the Ministry, by its reticence on 
the subject, and its refusal to allow 
its conduct to be brought to the 
test of proof, practically pleaded 
guilty. On the other hand, Sir 
Stafford Northcote atonce met Mr 


Bright’s accusation by a challenge 
to make good his statement, and 
received in reply an explanation 
that the right honourable gent!e- 
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man had used a word which was 
“liable to two explanations”—a 
clumsy apology, if his use of the 
word “alliance” had suggested a 
meaning which he really did not in- 
tend to convey. An element of lu- 
dicrousness was added to the situa- 
tion by Mr Bright’s appeal to the 
House to bear testimony to his 
character for courtesy. “Many 
honourable gentlemen opposite have 
known me for along time—some 
for forty years,” pleaded Mr 
Bright ; “and they have never 
known me treat members with 
discourtesy, and so long as they sit 
here they never will know it”—an 
assertion which naturally produced 
exclamations of “Oh! oh!” We 
would readily acquit Mr Bright of 
any intention to be discourteous ; 
but he is naturally so narrow, arro- 
gant, and intolerant, that in polit- 
ical discussion he has no idea where 
the line between courtesy and dis- 
courtesy should fall. Mr Bright 
told his constituents at Birming- 


ham that “it was greatly wise 


to talk with our past hours ;” 
had he taken his advice home, 
he would doubtless have been 
able to inform himself of many 
occasions when his acrid judg- 
ments of his political opponents 
had approached what in every- 
day life would be termed slander. 
It was doubtless a recollection of 
this fact, and of the trouble to 
which he had himself been fre- 
quently exposed by Mr Bright’s 
vehemence of speech, that prompt- 
ed Mr Gladstone to confine himself 
to technically exempting the Bir- 
mingham speech from the cogni- 
sance of Parliament, instead of 
either justifying Mr Bright or aid- 
ing him in his somewhat imperfect 
explanation. Inspite of the not 
very formidable majority which 
rescued the senior member for Bir- 
mingham from the penalties of a 
breach of privilege, Sir Stafford 
Northcote must be congratulated 
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on having secured a moral Victory 
for the Conservative party. He 
has saved the Opposition from q 
slander to which. if it had been 
allowed to pass unnoticed, the Lib. 
erals would have given general cur. 
rency ; he has read the Ministerial] 
side a lesson as to the extent to 
which they may be allowed to ca 
political vilification ; and he hag 
made the vapouring and exultation 
of the Birmingham celebration end 
in a fiasco which will quite oblit- 
erate the memory of it everywhere 
else except in that favoured city. 
Mr Bright, however, did not 
stand alone at the Birmingham de. 
monstrations in providing trouble 
for the perplexed Premier. Mr 
Chamberlain does not appear to 
advantage in a secondary position, 
and it is rarely his fault if he is 
allowed to remain in the back- 
ground. The adulation which wasso 
lavishly poured upon his colleague 
naturally demanded from hin, 
in vindication of his own person. 
ality, a more than ordinary effort of 
assurance ; and with all the import: 
ance of President of the Board of 
Trade and a member of the Cab. 
inet, he launched, as the future 
programme of the Liberal party, a 
scheme of universal suffrage, equal 
electoral districts, and payment of 
members of Parliament, In both 
Ifouses a natural curiosity found 
expression as to whether Mr Cham- 
berlain was speaking on the author- 
ity of the Cabinet or of his own 
personal views ; and in both quar- 
ters Mr Chamberlain’s programme 
was promptly repudiated. Lord 
Granville, who, all unconscious of 
the riot which the tongues of the 
two principal “ celebrators” were to 
run, had ventured to take part in 
the demonstrations, drew a distinc- 
tion between Mr Chamberlain in 
his Ministerial and Mr Chamber- 
lain in his private capacity, which 
left the President of the Board of 
Trade in rather a worse position 
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than he occupied before. Even with 
the help of Lord Granville’s explan- 
ation, that he spoke not as a Min- 


ister but as a member, there is, as 
Lord Salisbury put it, “some diffi- 
culty in understanding the divided 
responsibility of Mr Chamberlain.” 


‘We have no precedent for this in 
our political history at all,” said the 
Marquis. ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain, when 
joined with her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, will repudiate manhood suf- 
frage—he will decline equal electoral 
districts, and will refuse payment to 
members; but when he goes to Bir- 
mingham he will support all these 
things. I do not understand this 
plan of splitting Cabinet Ministers in 
two.” 


It thus turns out that the result 
of the Birmingham celebration, 
which was intended to promote a 
revival of the flagging energies of 
Liberalism at its fountain-head, 
has been to forcibly reveal the 
want of harmony that prevails in- 
side the Liberal Cabinet, and to 
bring about the humiliation of 
the statesman in whose honour 
the demonstration was organised. 
When the various sources of 
“veiled obstruction” come to be 
enumerated, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Birmingham 
speeches of Messrs Bright and 
Chamberlain, by forcing them- 
selves upon the attention of the 
House, contributed something to 
the delay of public business, 
Reticent as the Government is 
on all points connected with its 
foreign and colonial policy, indi- 
cations are forcing themselves 
upon public notice which justify 
a belief that difficulties connected 
with these departments account in 
a great measure for the feebleness 
of the Government in the House 
of Commons. We all remember 
the outery which the present Min- 
isters raised against Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government because it did 
not, as they alleged, take the 
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House of Commons into the con- 
fidence of its executive policy. 
Any faults that might have been 
chargeable against the late Ad- 
ministration en the score of reti- 
cence have been repeated in an 
exaggerated form by Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government. Not only 
has it never spontaneously taken 
Parliament into its counsels upon 
any important point of foreign or 
colonial policy, but it has in- 
trenched itself in the House of 
Commons behind such an impene- 
trable hedge of bureaucratic im- 
pertinence, that the usual channels 
of information have been hope- 
lessly blocked up to questioners. 
There is this justification for pur- 
suing a course of mystery, that in 
all points of importance the Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to 
adopt a course directly at variance 
with the pledges which it gave be- 
fore entering office. The torrent 
of indignation which was poured 
forth over the gratification of im- 

erial views leaves us, when spent 
in military possession of Egypt, 
with no prospect of being again 
able to abandon the country to 
native rule. The denunciations of 
“Jingoism” have been succeeded 
by a Chauvinistic swagger over 
the Egyptian campaign, which for 
party purposes has been magnified 
into a great war; and our naval 
and military commanders have 
been sounaiieh with peerages and 
ensions as if their achievements 
ad eclipsed the renown of a Nel- 
son or a Wellington. As to the 
Ministerial views of the situation 
in India, where Lord Ripon, by 
setting race against race, by rous- 
ing prejudices which had almost 
died a natural death, and by gov- 
erning the country, not in accord- 
ance with the views and experi- 
ences of Anglo-Indian statesmen, 
but in the spirit of the “dreamy 
Radicalism” in which his whole 
life has been spent, has succeeded 
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in stirring up such a political fer- 
ment as has not been witnessed in 
the East since the days of the Mu- 
tiny, and which must throw serious 
impediments inthe path of Indian 
progress for many years. The sub- 
ject of Lord Ripon’s administration 
is one on which different views 
must prevail inside the Cabinet ; 
and we may expect to hear that 
the diversity of opinion which 
has been already shown to exist, 
will on this subject still further 
intensify the present want of har- 
mony in the Cabinet, and among 
its supporters. With the troubles 
which the policy of the Govern- 
ment has stirred up for itself in 
the Transvaal and in Basutoland, 
with its protégé King Cetewayo on 
the war-path in Zululand, and with 
the fruits of our abandonment of 
Candahar beginning to ripen in Aff- 
ghanistan, reasons readily suggest 
themselves for the Government hav- 
ing to devote its energies to other 
and more pressing duties than do- 
mestic legislation ; and it is char- 
acteristic of its timidity that it 
should seek to conceal its foreign 
troubles from the public, and to 
put the blame of its parliamentary 
failure upon a fictitious “veiled 
obstruction.” 

Mr Gladstone’s last utterance 
upon the situation does not suggest 
a cheerful frame of mind on the part 
of the Premier personally. He 
writes to his Mid-Lothian constitu- 
ents; who are still mourning over 
the money vainly spent last year 
in providing a reception for him, 
conveying a vague “ hope” that he 
will be able to visit them at “a 
later date” should there be “no 
impediment ;” and he adds— 


The Dyspeptic Ministry. 


[July 1883, 


‘*T hope also that when the time 
comes I may still be able to say, as] 
can now say, that I do not perceive 
the action of the disintegrating forces 
which were visibly at work durin 
the later years of the administration 
of 1868-74, nor find any reason to 
believe that the country has altered 
its mind on the important issue which 
was decided in 1880.” 

“Qui sexcuse s’accuse.” We 
may reasonably suppose that Mr 
Gladstone would not have made 
such a statement had he not been 
conscious that the weaknesses of 
his administration were forcing 
themselves upon public notice, 
The assertion contains one of these 
ambiguities in which the Premier 
is an unequalled adept. The causes 
of disintegration which brought 
about his fall in 1873-4 are of 
course dead and buried ; but there 
are at the present time other and 
not less powerful agencies at work 
a if we may judge by 
the upheavals which every now and 
then crop above the surface,—such 
as the defection of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the retirement of Mr Forster, 
the repudiation of Mr Chamberlain 
by his colleagues, and the wholesale 
withdrawal of Whigs from the Re- 
form and Cobden Clubs. If the 

opularity of the Ministry is to 
ast until that “later date” arrive 
when the Premier is to pay his 
promised visit to his constituents, 
there is still an indefinite period 
of office in store for the Liberal 
Government ; but before that time 
arrives, there is every probability 
that the country wiil have stepped 
in and afforded Mr Gladstone a 
much more “seasonable release” 
than the Mid-Lothian Radicals 
gave him last recess. 








